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THE 1958 


COMPTON’S 


“Piatinedl 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The 1958 CompTon’s is more colorful, more 
useful, and bigger than ever. It includes 100 
new four-color pictures, 337 new black and 
white photographs, 342 new maps, graphs, and 
drawings in color, and 101 new or completely 
rewritten major articles. 3,325 pages have been 
revised. 

This greatly expanded 1958 edition is richer 
than ever in materials on states, countries, 
biographies, the arts, and other basic needs, It 


brings a balanced program to your classroom. 














You can capture your pupils’ sense of wonder, 
satisfy their needs for beauty, and stimulate many 
other aesthetic interests as you teach modern 
science. 


You can achieve these goals with true-to-life 
pictures such as this one of a pair of purple finches 
photographed in action. This is only one of 113 
four-color photographs of live birds in the new 
60-page article Birds included in the 1958 


COMPTON’S. 


SCIENCE LIVES ... IN THE 1958 COMPTON'S 


The new article, Birds, typifies the fresh, invit- 
ing treatment of many extensively revised science 
articles in the 1958 CompTon’s. These include 
Astronomy, Atmosphere, Atoms, Ant, Nitrogen, 
Tools, Fruit, Cables, Directions, and many others. 

Each is filled with fresh approaches, lively writ- 
ing, meaningful illustrations. Each meets the 
everyday needs of you and your pupils. 


COMPTON'S PROVIDES UNIQUE TEACHING AIDS 

COMPTON’S complete teaching service includes 
a free copy of COMPTON’S AT WORK IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM; the practical classroom-developed ELEMEN- 
TARY UNITS AND GUIDES for every building; and 
the 54-frame filmstrip HOW TO USE THE ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA, which may be purchased at cost or may 
be borrowed for 30 days 
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Union Issuing 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or during vacation 
periods. Today's pre g educational need for greater home-school cooperation 
opens up financially rewarding opportunities for COMPTON representatives. 


For full information, 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY® 1000 No. Dearborn St. + Chicago 10 « Illinois 


write our Mr. Harold Austell. 
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- / new CADMUS 


books for 


elementary grades 
in CADMUS bindings 
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new WORLD A 


Landmark books * 


in CADMus bindings 











Hale books in those rugged, washable, colorful 
Cadmus bindings are “The Nation’s greatest bar- 
gains in children’s books.” [* Delivery is guar- 
anteed in one complete Fall shipment (without 
any 0/p or 0/s items to waste your allotment). 
= Delivery is free (no extra charges to plague 
you). Use coupon below to get full information. 
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THROUGH 
GOLDEN WINDOWS 


@ wonderful new kind of an 
thology for elementary grades 
based on unique editorial prin 
ciples, and in a sensational 


colorful format. 10 volumes, to 
be sold in sets or singly! 
-— 


ndmark books 
in CADMUS bindings ~t 














E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
Dept. 14, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Please send me full information on the following: 
() Capmus books [) LanpMark books [) ALLasout 
books [© Turovcn Gotpen Wrnpows; 10 volume 


! 
! 
! 
! 
l 
anthology () Guaranteed delivery plan (2 Free delivery 
I cs cicsiinieidsesinteiiigiehdcdiactbasia atau i 
ESR reste 
City sinisidedeetsiteebaatenael State i 
School or Library l 
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Aa TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


, # BORROW '100,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! fi 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required | res: sic =m 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, Select your Loan 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... 1eady and waiting for needs here 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 


your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 











Cash 24 y 
You Get | Months You Get Months 


CONFIDENTIAL | 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS School board members, $10000$ 675'$40000$2275 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants | 


—none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 20000 1343) 50000) 2769 
| 











State Finance LOAN- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 


SIGNATURE Oo NLY in a plain envelope and the 30000 1995 60000' 32249 


transaction is completely 




















:, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
monet pace a No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
7 are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
i Chnesinilions meaty baddies til Sinn anh short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
future earnings. Payments budested te £6 wour income to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
ca : . ; ¢ : g red. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 4 

Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. © guare - : ws 

for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 

NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 

® No principe! during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 

tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 

an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. Z-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 













































r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---------: 
i . 4 
i To State Finance Company, Dept. Z - 133 The following are all the debts that I have: i 
t : : Full Amount Paying a 
H 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address i 
i Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made $ a 
i ican return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost neath 7 Le ee ee eee 
whatsoever. 
| 1 ae, enn Se | _— 
{ | Amount you want to borrow aE On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION yy . Hones ~ 7 ed relative information ' 
| payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... OS CUS COBECCOMM Mes 7 
; ' Amount earned Number of months SRG OS TIAN ccnscecinntiitnniantiiniainiiininccints I cccecestianennns i 
i CC = ea 5 
i Name and address Oe eee lle ‘ 
| ' of school YOU teach. ................0--cree-eeeee enthed anmenisiiieuen . ‘ 
| Ts > als re “Te 3 
: meow lens with previews Ce RO ene : 
i OO Street Town State Occup > 
t Husband or wife's Me le eee ee OO Re we ee he ee Me, Ps ee ie rare eer m7 4 
| H OO EE Cf ee Name of Relative......... TN f 
' g To whom are payments on Street , Stat O i 
ade? (Name) sen Aer Town Stree upcnanepemeeidantne en pe ccccemsesnseeneeesenee 
1 auto made? ( ) nsonuntne ° arasensuseneusnenmenmpersunsnpecsananasiatntapegiaiidhitil i 
I Bank you deal with (Name) er eee+ seereee Town eeie + cee eee: eee ene nee: meee cows cee Name of Relative a LR a ee Nye (Relationship) Ss ee i 
{ ; Amount you owe bank? $ es ——- ll, eg ; , 
’ What security on bank loan? ‘ P ae ee ~~ ---—- State Occup a 
' i List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. t agree that if a 
| . any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. | 
1 ee : a ; ; i 
iP 2 os nab estate Sign Full Street i 7 
ay rent or real es . Ee snnatatmres;nememecmcanse MMe ateiasnesseeeemnnnnaa 
B payment tO? (NAME) ........0.-ccerccnsccescccerecereeermeceeece OWN. ... aincuiniciiiceadiatlamiiaaeiiaal ‘ 
' § Purpose of loan nas : — . - - County State i 
' i v 
i NOT Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment | i 
{ : eee Payment $.......5 scess Eck tang: » dden «ae Due Date err | Date ; 
] In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, the undersigned This note is subject to senepeenes by the company at its office and will be promptly returned to the under | 
i promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together with interest as stated herein. signed if the loan is not approved i 
1 A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with the above First Payment The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not i 
Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal exceeding $150 and 244% per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and \ ! ‘ : 
| tO the unpaid principal balance and interest on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being t 
1 Default in the terms of this note shal at the company’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance 30 consecutive days. : 
t due and payabie ' 
i ts — that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the i 
awe 0 ebraska 
i PERSONAL : 
i NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- , 
MONTHS IN WH ALAR SIGNATURES —— = BT ET wr TRY YoY 24S ——————— 
i ING ICH TEACHING S ¥ REQUI (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ' 
{ IS NOT RECEIVED. QUIRED : 








Lesosaausaanesnnenaee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ce ee ce cece op oe oe oe oe oe oe oe es ee ed 
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REVISED EDITION 
Manners Can Be Fun 


By MUNRO LEAF. Illus. by the 


author. The most popular Munro 
Leaf tithe revised and enlarged to 
include such up-to-date sections as 


Television Manners, School Groom- 


and Baby-sitting Manners. 


ing Ages 
+-10. Ge. 14, SSR. $2.25 
My Beach House 
By NORMA SIMON, = Illus. by 
VELMA ILSLEY. Ali children will 
share this delightful experience ol 
spending a summer at the beach. 
Ages 3-6. Gr. 1-3. SSR. $2.25 
Conservation in America 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER., 


Illus. by NILS HOGNER. The com- 
plete story of the work done to re- 
store and preserve our nation’s nat- 
ural wealth. Ages 13 up. $3.75 
From the Earth to the Moon 
and a Trip Around lt 
By JULES VERNE, The = imagina- 


tive tale in which Verne sent three 
men and two dogs on a trip to the 
moon. Ages 12 up. $1.95 

REVISED EDITION 

Modern American Engineers 
By EDNA YOST, The lives of 
Americas greatest engineers, now 
brought completely up to date. Ages 
12 up. $3.00 

Stretch Bolton Comes Back 
By LEONARD BURGESS. Pro 


boy wonder is given one 
a sluggish minor league 


Baseball's 
year to turn 


team into a series winner. Ages 12- 

16. $2.75 
Engineers Did It! 

By DUANE BRADLEY. Illus. by 

ANNE MARIE JAUSS. How ingen- 

ious engineers have solved unusual 

building problems through the ages. 

By the ober of Capp? and the Jet 

Engine. Ages 7-10. Gr. 3-5. $2.95 
Fun with Shells 

By JOSEPH LEEMING, Illus. by 


JESSIE ROBINSON, A fascinating 
craft book telling how to make things 
with shells, Ages 10 up. Gr. 6 up. 
$3.00 (April 2 
Mystery at Shadow Pond 
By MARY C, JANE, Illus. by RAY 
ABEL. Mystery invelves three young 
people trying to save their farm and 
beloved horse. By the author of 


Mystery at Pemaquid Point. Ages 8- 
ll. Gr. 3-5. $2.50 ( {pril 23) 


{ll books cloth-bound 


SSR indicates side-sewn books 


Write graded catalog of 


Lippineott Reoks for Young People 


for complete 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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| FRIENDLY CHATS wim me EDITOR | 


I WANT to extend a special salute to 
our science counselor, Glenn Blough. 
National 
will be pre- 


As President of the Science 


Teachers Association, he 
siding over their convention in Denver, 
March 26-29. He merits this 
honor, for during the past twenty years 
he has played a major role in making 
phase of the curriculum a 
experience for elemen- 


certainly 


the science 
living, dynami 
tary children. 
Several 
at the 
\ group of us 
Glenn had left his wallet in his 
Someone offered to lend him the 
ey but he looked at me with a grin and 
said, “I'll let my publisher pay for it.” 
He has written professional books, text- 
books, and books for children, but I 
believe we have the distinetion of being 


ago I attended a con- 
Office of Education. 
having lunch and 
offic e. 
mon- 


years 
lerence U.S. 


were 


his first publisher. Our years of associ- 
ation have been pleasant and profitable 
know that he has given fine 
during his term of office 


NSTA. 


and we 
leadership 
with the 

phone rang, 
wire 


Several months ago my 
and on the other end of the 
Anthony Baratta, who is serving as the 
coordinator of a Latin American proj- 
ect at State University Teachers College 
V.Y. He wanted to tell me 


mwas 


in Geneseo, 


about seventeen educators from five 
Latin imerican countries who are 
spending a year here studying trends 


and methods in education. Their home 
base is at Geneseo, a scant twenty miles 
from our offices. 

The phone call was followed by some 
and then by the article on page 
17, in which five of the give 
some pointers on what they think your 
children should know about their coun- 
tries. There authenticity about 
this page that we wish we could alu ays 
it should be helpful in your ob- 


visits, 
group 


is an 


equal; 
servance of Pan American Week, 

An outstanding physical scientist re- 
cently said that 90 per cent of what is 


known today in his field has been dis- 


covered since 1945. Practically all of 
you are teaching children bern since 
that date, and certainly that trite ex- 


a changing world,” 
than it did for 


ago. 


pression, “living in 
a different meaning 


a dex ade 


has 
the teacher of even 

The methods used to produce materi- 
al things are more and more subject to 
automation and less to individual de- 


CHATS EDITOR 





cision. Yet leaders of religion, educa- 
tion, and industry unite in saying that 
the child who must face tomorrow’s 
will be best prepcred if he is 
equipped with the background and 
judgment to make wise decisions, and 
courage to explore un- 


world 


possesses the 
tried areas. 

In an effort to contribute to such a 
program, we planned this special art 
issue. Art has become one of the major 
areas where children are encouraged to 
explore, experiment, and express. These 
are the 3 E’s that symbolize the mod- 
ern art program and its contribution to 
the total growth of the child. 

Ivan Johnson, our art counselor, 
agreed to serve as special editor of this 
In the worst winter weather he 
sunny Florida for freezing Dans- 

but still managed to arrive with 
and _ inspirational 


issue, 
left 
ville, 
many fresh 
thoughts he passed on to us at break- 
fast. Else Cresse, our art editor, and 
Dr. Johnson went through a maze of 
children’s work to select the activities 
pages 45 to 60. The pho- 
tographer interrupted them just long 
below. 


idea s 


shown on 
enough to snap the picture 


Leadership and guidance in art must 
of course come from the spec ialists, and 
I hope that you read the Article of the 
Month on page 6 by Reid Hastie, Presi- 
dent of the National Art Education As- 
sociation. But in the final analysis (as 
art educators recognize) the realization 
must be achieved 
teacher. Char- 
one of the 


of the art 

through the 
lotte, North 
places where 


program 
classroom 
Carolina, is 
art education in the ele- 
mentary schools is carried on mainly 
by the teachers, and I suggest that you 
101 to read Pattie McGee's 


it operates. 


turn to page 
story of how 


The cover of the magazine was done 
by David Monroe, a third-grader in the 
School in Danville, Illinois. 
sent us about 


Cannon 
His teacher, lrena Maris, 
twenty drawings done by different chil- 
What impressed us 
Select- 
even if 
would 


dren in her room. 
was their freshness and vitality. 
ing the one to use was difficult 

we had picked blindfolded we 


had an attractive cover. 


Many 2. Bern 


ha e 
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KARLA KUSKIN 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE TREES. Pic- 

tures by the author. Sparkling pic 

tures and gay verses filled with fun, 

freshness and sheer good humor == 
a book to delight young listeners. 

Ages 48. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


GARTH WILLIAMS 


THE RABBITS’ WEDDING. Pictures 
by the author. The black rabbit 
wished and wished he could be 
with the white rabbit forever and 
always—and then—his wish came 
true! Ages 3-7. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE LAKE. Pictures 
by WINIFRED LUBELL. The author 
and artist of See Through the Jungle 
take the reader on a thrilling new 
adventure, this time through the 
levels of a lake. Ages 7-11. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


Two books by 
GERALD AMES 
and ROSE WYLER 


Authors of The Story of the Ice Age 
and Restless Earth 


FIRST DAYS OF THE WORLD. Pic- 
tures by LEONARD WEISGARD, The 
story of the millions of years from 
the earth's beginning to the rise of 
living things — glorious to look at, 
detailed, and scientifically accurate. 
Ages 8-11. $2.95 

Library edition $3.75 


THE FIRST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD. 
Pictures by LEONARD WEISGARD. 
Man’s growth and development in 
beautiful, light-filled pictures and 
clear simple words—a_ sensitive 
and scientific portrayal of the life 
of early man. Ages 8-11. $2.95 

Library edition $3.75 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


ALONG CAME A DOG, Pictures by 
MAURICE SENDAK, A moving, ac- 
tion-filled story of a dog who won 
the affections of a man and a hen 
—and also won a new home. 


Ages 10 up. 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


ON STAGE, MR. JEFFERSON! Pic- 
tures by EDWARD SHENTON. A 
dramatic, swift-moving story of the 
life of one of the first great Ameri- 
can actors, by the 1955 Newbery 
Award Winner. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


MARY STOLZ 


SECOND NATURE. This perceptive 
new novel by the highly praised 
author of Because of Madeline tells 
the story of a young girl who re- 
fuses to surrender to unhappiness. 

Ages 12 up. $2.95 


~~~=-HARPER & BROTHERS —- — 


$2.75 
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Understanding .*. 
Children’s *%. 
Creativeness 


NE of the greatest discoveries of our time is that all chil- 

dren are creative. While this is now common knowl- 
edge, especially among teachers, the actual nature of the 
child’s creativity is often misunderstood and abused. In spite 
of the fact that “creativeness” is one of the most popular 
words in the teacher's vocabulary, the stereotyped art work, 
correlated projects which induce imitation, and fill-in 
patterns used in many schools reveal an ignorance of its true 


meaning. 


Children create in a personal way, interpreting their impres- 
sions, ideas, and feelings in an expressive graphic language. 
They use simplicity, exaggeration, and distortion. They are more 
concerned with the inner meaning of things than with their su- 
perficial outer appearance. Accurate perspective, precise detail, 
and neat workmanship are not important or valuable elements 
of their art. These are superficial skills, false “fundamentals.” 
The effective communication of an original concept or impres- 


sion is much more profound and significant. 


As a teacher of the elementary grades, you are as respon- 
sible for the child’s creative development as you are for his 
mental and physical growth. If you have the assistance of an 
art teacher or an art consultant who is schooled in modern 
methods of art education, you have the privilege of wise 


guidance and should use it to the fullest extent. 


The following questions may help you to determine whether 
you have a sound understanding of the creativeness of children 
and whether the art experience you are offering will help or 
hinder their creative growth. 

1. Do you respect the child’s own personal and sensitive ex- 
pressions or do you regard them as careless and immature? 

2. Do you call upon the child’s own imagination, or do you 
put up examples for him to copy, such as the conventionalized 
turkey at Thanksgiving and Santa Claus at Christmas? 

3. Do you encourage the child to explore and invent his own 
colors or do you have him follow a precise formula or rule? 

4. Do you give the child prepared material such as printed 
shapes for him to color in neatly or do you stimulate him to 
improvise his own forms freely and expressively? 

5. Do you allow only crayon and pencil because they are 
neat or do you provide and encourage the use of paint, clay, 
and a variety of materials even though they are messy and 
require particular effort to keep in order? 

6. Do you measure achievement on the basis of child values 


or do you expect adult or professional characteristics? 


ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON | 
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VICTOR D'AMICO 


Director, Department of Education, 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York Cit 


In art as in other things, the child regares vou as both 
authority and guide. Your taste and preferences will lay the 
foundation for him. If your choices are mediocre, his choices 
will be mediocre; if you dislike modern art, he will be preju- 
diced against it. You are, of course, entitled to your own 
private predilections and tastes, but your overt teaching 


must be as broad as the whole range of our aesthetic culture. 


Every elementary school should have a fully equipped art 
room, in addition to an art corner or activities in the class- 
room, A well trained art teacher or consultant is, however, a 
school’s most important asset. If you have one, use him gen- 
erously and to advantage. Plan the activities with him before 
they are begun with the children. Do not present him with a 
fait accompli. Let him be your guide and take the initiative 
in developing the creative experiences. If you do not have 
an art teacher to help you, then you have a greater responsi- 
bility to fulfill. 


To me, the teaching of art to children is both an art and a 
privilege. It is never dull or tedious, because we are devel- 
oping individuals with unique imaginations and abilities, 
who are ever changing. Art is more than a means of expres- 
sion and the learning of a skill. It is an enriching way of 
life and the foundation for building sensitive human be- 


havior, the core of world peace and security. 


C.) 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 





Art Education: 
Its Function in 


Elementary Schools 


ooks have been written to “prove” that 
Johnny has not been taucht to read, 


write, add, or spt ll newspapers tell us that 


the ph ical fitness of our youth is deteriorat- 
ing: editorials state that the teaching of for- 
cien laneuages is neglected loday all com- 
munication media are mforming us that we 
ar not t I Y uch sé nt ind engi- 
necrs. It is in this settir that thi report on 
art education in the elementary school cur- 


riculum must be interpreted 


fommon Misconceptions 


Throu h the year a vast body of “old 
wives tales misconceptions, and misunder- 
standin has vrown up ar yund the area of 
art in the school curriculum, The first of 


them concerns the maturity of art as a 
school subject. Contrary to many opinions, 
it is quite an old subject in the schools, hav- 
ing had a place in the study program of the 
American school since shortly after the colo- 
nial period. It was made a required subject 
for all grades in the schools of Boston in 1868 
and a year later the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture passed a bill requiring that drawing be 
taught in all cities and towns of over 10,000 
inhabitants Incidentally, the pressure ior 
this legislative action came from the business- 
men, who were concerned about the need for 
trained craftsmen for industry. ‘Thus art 
came into the school curriculum because of 


its practical, rather than its aesthetic, value. 
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REID HASTIE 


Professor, Department of Art Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
President, National Art Education Association 


The next misconception centers on the 
extensiveness of the art education pro- 
gram. What we call art carried the label 
“drawing” when it was first established in the 
schools This might account for persisting 
attitudes toward the subject that limit our 
concepts regarding school art to picture- 
making activities Granting that picture- 
making 1S important and has become more 
comprehensive by the introduction of many 
new materials and te« hniques, it en ompasses 
only a small segment of the art activities that 
are provided for the elementary child. 

Now the child is encouraged to experiment 
with simple print processes using sticks, inner 
tubes, cardboard, potatoes, linoleum, and 
wood. He does spatter printing, stenciling, 
and screen printing. He models and carves 
with clay, wood, papier-maché, _firebrick, 
soap, pumice, plaster, plastic, wire, thin 
sheets of metal, and a variety of mixtures of 
cornstarch, salt, and flour. 

The child in school will d sign and cone 
struct stage settings and costumes for puppet 
shows and television and auditorium pro- 
grams. He works on problems related to 
community planning, landscaping, and gar- 
dening, and: designs and builds a house, a 
store, an airport, or a pioneer village. He 
makes decorations and ornaments for special 
events to brighten his classroom, the halls, or 
the cafeteria He designs, construc ts, and re- 
models furniture. In some classrooms you 
will find contemporary revivals of the tradi- 
tional crafts of sewing and embroidery, now 
called “creative stitchery,” of weaving, the 
making of mosaics, and of bookbinding, 
braiding, and basketry. 

There are also many sides to the art pro- 
gram depending upon the emphasis selected 
by the teacher in a particular classroom. 
Some art activities are primarily for the 
production of a material object, while others 


i 


are for the organiza 


; 


ion and presentation of 

mation through exhibits, displays, post- 
ers, bulletin-board arrangements, charts, 
scale models, and relief maps. In some class- 
rooms creative self-expression is the major 
emphasis, while in a few cases the accent is 
on the recreational aspect of art as it applies 
to special events and holidays. At times the 
pressure is placed on the development of 
skills with art techniques and processes; in 
other situations the stress is on discrimination 
in selecting and evaluating art objects. The 
unlimited variations that occur make it quite 
diffi ult to compare one x hool program with 
another, but they allow the individual teach- 
er to adjust the art program to the needs and 
interests of his pupils as situations change 
throughout the school year. 

Another area of misunderstanding con- 
cerns the place of art in the school life and 
out-of-school life of the child and in his 
daily living as an adult. Art pervades and 


penetrates all phases of human experience. 
There are very few choices made by human 
beings in their public and private lives that 
do not have an aesthetic element. The fact 
that a thine looks better, feels better, is bet- 
ter organized, and has a more pleasing 
rhythm and organization of its parts does af- 
fect our choice among alternatives. It con- 
trols our choice of the automobiles we buy. 
the tourist courts we patronize, the way we 
build our houses, the clothes we wear, and 
the routes we take on our vacation trips. In- 
dustrial designers, advertising managers, busi- 
nessmen, community planners, and school 
architects are very much aware of the part 
that aesthetic values play in the acceptance 
and use of their products. 

In the school life of the child we have this 
same penetration of art into all phases of the 
curriculum. The fact that this is not always 
recognized by the teacher does not change 
the fact of its existence. In a nation-wide 
study that included classroom teachers, art 
teachers, and art supervisors and college 
teachers of art, it was found that a high per- 
centage favored and practiced some form of 
correlation of art with other school subjects. 
The social studies field was considered most 
satisfac tory in correlation with art activities 
The classroom teachers gave the following 
order of preference after social studies: lan- 
guage arts, science, music, reading, mathe- 
matics, geography, physical education, health 
and recreawuion. 

From such data it is possible to conclude 
that the procedure of correlating art with 
other areas of learning in the curriculum is 
widely accepted; and that in practice, art is 
related to almost every elementary school 
subject area. ‘This is possible because of th 
extreme flexibility of art as an activity and 
also because the subject matter of art is all of 
human experience. However, it is dangerou 
to place the whole emphasis on art as an in 
terpretative agent of subject matter. When 
this is done the child is excluded from th: 
real integration, as described by Vikto: 
Lowenfeld, “that takes place within the chil 
when his thinking, feeling, and _perceivin 
unite into an inseparable experience as ex 
pressed in his creative product.” 


Values of a Sound Art Program 


There is often a misinterpretation of the 
values that may be derived from a sound 
elementary school art program. In most in- 
stances the classroom teacher in the elemen- 
tary school is wholly responsible for the art 
instruction in the classroom. The quality of 
the art program, good or poor, is dependent 
upon the teacher. This is the case today and 
there is no evidence that suggests any signifi- 
cant change in the present situation. For a 
long time, art educators have realized that 


the art program (Continue don page 78 














Highlights 


of your April issue 


SINCE this is a special art issue, here 
is an overview of the many art fea- 
i tures it contains. 


Straight from the shoulder—remarks 
by Victor D'Amico, Director of Educa- 
tion for the Museum of Modern Art, 
on page 5. 

“Art Educa- 

Elementary 
down-to- 


Article of the Month 

tion: Its Function in 

Schools.” An __ interesting, 

{ earth discussion by Reid Hastie, Presi- 

dent of the National Art Education 
Association (page 6). 

Special reviews of good art films for 
elementary schools on page 18, selected 
by John Shelton Scott, Art Consultant 
for Los Angeles City Schools. 


Facing Mr. Scott's column, reviews of 
art books that should be in the profes- 
sional library of your school, chosen by 
Rosemary Beymer, Director of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


The art section begins on page 45 
with an introductory message from 
Ivan Johnson, Instructor Art Counselor, 
who served as special art editor for this 
issue. You will find in these sixteen 
pages an interesting collection of activ- 
ities, suitable for all grades and demon- 
strating a variety of methods and me- 
dia. This is a cut-out-and-save feature, 
or you can send 25¢ for a reprint of 
the section if you would like one for 
99 for direc- 


your files. See 


tions for ordering. 


page 


Three features in the back of the 
magazine: Mrs. Pattie McGee, a prin- 
cipal in Charlotte, North Carolina, re- 
ports on page 101 how the art program 
in her school was successfully carried 
on by her teachers. Pages 98 and 99 
describe new art materials and equip- 
ment you will want to read about, and 
on 100 is a list of other art materials 
and inexpensive booklets. 


q So much for art, now for the rest 
of the issue. 

The eighth in the series of Instructor 
lifework posters tells the story of the 
airplane pilot (page 21). 

Backing it is a primary poster, the 
Moving Man. 

Especially good creative construction 
ideas on pages 25 and 26. 
stories for all 
ages, songs, and verses. Our favorites 
are “The Turtle Named Myrtle.” “My 
Motorboat,” and the poem, “My Rab- 
bit.” W hich ones do you vote for? 


Pages 29 through 35 


———— 


Maybe your magazine arrived on a 
cold March day with nary a sign of 
spring. Just the same, March 20 is the 
date, and on page 36 is a dandy spring 
unit for primary grades. 

Whether you teach first or seventh 
grade or you're the custodian reading 


ee 





Buy--BUELL KILN KITS 
And build your own at low cost. 


Easily assembled at 
home. Safe, efficient, 
low operating cost 
Plugs into any 110 v 
line, operating from 
one double wal! out- 
‘et For Porcelain, 
Pottery, China Paint- 
ing, Enameling 

Write for descriptive 
literature and ‘'Ques- 
tions and Answers on 
Building."* 


K. M. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302 Royal Oak, Mich. Li 2-4298 

















world ers—a play day of their own outlined 


on page 63. 


Children are children the 
around. You'll agree when you read 
about Tomas on page 39. Back on page 89, two very good fae- 
tual One on the 350th 
versary of Jamestown and the other on 
Easter customs and 
page, the monthly 
The Crocus. 


If you teach any primary grade, be stories. anni- 
sure to read the first page of “Do-It- 
Yourself Dramatics” (41). Very inter- 
esting account of how a class acted out 


“Sleeping Beauty.” 


over the 

science poster on 
“Near a Mexican Hacienda”—-a play 

for Pan American Week (page 44). 


That's it for April. Remember if 


The Instructor while you rest your feet, 
you want a reprint of the sixte 


you'll enjoy page 37. Five Latin Ameri- 
can teachers tell what our children 
should know about their countries. 





‘To 
page art section, order promptly, for 


M.L.M. 


A swell idea for taking care of the 


motor control problems of slow learn- the supply is limited. 
















An Offer to Teachers from the 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY: 


vi. 






BORN MASTER OF CAMOUFLAGE. The fewn's dap 
pied coat Diends magically with the fo 

ground. But that's not his onty hid 
protection — he can actually sw 
scent so that an enemy may 
feet without noticing him 
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The NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY invites you to 
accept this fascinating ALBUM SET to introduce 
you and the chiidren to an exciting new NATURE HOBBY 


PPVHE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCLETY’s new 

Nature Program has captured the imag 
ination of thousands of American families 
Now you and the children can discover 
and share the wonders of nature right in 
your own classroom — under the guidance 
of friendly, experienced naturalists 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET— FOR ONLY A punt! | 
SET OF 30 FULL-COLOR PRINTS, showing ‘close ups 
of these delightful and interesting Animal Children in 
thew notive surroundings 
HANDSOME ALBUM in which to mount your pictures 
plus o fact filled 7500-word “guide” by on expert 


noturalist 
MLUSTRATEO HANDBOOK “fun with Birds.” Tells how 
te study and enjoy the birds; easy ways to build bird 





ow 





- Va} “ ro introduction, please accept the houses, birdboths, feeding stations 
$2.00-Value Gift Package described above or only IN ADDITION, if you decide to continue, you will re — moun, 
ten cents. Just imagine! You get a pean Tad set of ceive FREE o maroon ond gold color pull drawer cose MAIL COUPON Roe hy; 
to store and protect your albums WITH toe 


30 full-color photoprints showing the most interesting 
most unusual animal children of the wild--plus a fact 
filled album in which to mount them —and an extra 
educational handbook on birds. What a delightful and 
rewarding way to introduce your class to this fascinating 
new program 


Here's how the Audubon Society's new Nature Hobby 
works. Each month a different “expedition” is planned 
and a set of about 30 full-color prints is issued, together | 


my interes 





THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
| Dept. 8-IM-4, Garden City, New York 
' ow me tee ents lease seml me at oF 


luctory package omisting of (1) the informative 
Animal Children (2) the series of 0 full 
cvlor photoprints to mount in the album, and (3) the 


Fun with Birds 


alburn 
with a 7500-word picture text in which to mount them 
Guided by wise, companionable experts, you explore 
nature's closely-guarded secrets learn the strang: 
almost unbelievable ways some aninials raise their young | 

collect your own “museum-at-home” of albums about 
exotic butterflies, beautifully-colored fish of the deep sea 
and animal oddities. Best of all, your naturalist guides 
upen your eyes to the wonders you can discover right in 
vour schoolyard or nearby park 


illustrated handbook 
I understand you plan to imue a new nature album 
complete with a set of color prints each month, for only 
‘ $1 plus shipping 
package, Ul notify 


After examining my introductory 
you if I do 


I am not obligated to take any minimum oumber of 


not wish to continue 


altrums and I am free to resign at any time 


Once you get acquainted with the Society's program on 
we feel sure you'll want to continue these monthly hd Add 
adventures” for a while. Your whole class will look oe 
forward to each new Nature Program set, and take 4 City 
pleasure in enjoying it together. And the total cost is so | : 
ery low: only $1.00 for each album and series of picture: Zone State 
plus a few cents shipping. But you assume no obliga | ‘ 
tion when you send in a dime for your introductory SAME OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA 


Address Audubon Nature Program, 106 Bond Street 
Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only 
N-27A 


SS ee ak PR: 


—_— »s ———— —_——- OO 


package. You may discontinue your participation at any 
time. However, we urge you to send for your 10¢ sample | 
‘ 


package now, as quantities are limited. Mail the coupon 


today to: The Audubon Nature Program, Dept. IM-4, x. 
Garden City, N. Y. | at 


= sf 
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LITTLE, BROWN 


New Books to Grow 





THE 
AMERICANS 


) By HAROLD CoY 


irr Illustrated by 

le William Moyers 
A “vivid and fascinating” book 
about America that has “much of 


the appeal and interest that Van 
Loon's Story of Mankind had in an 
earlier period—told with a drive 
and personalized appeal that should 
make it of een interest to young 
people.” — MARY V. GAVER, 
Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University 


“Surely boys and girls will find 
here a fascinating picture of a 
people working, striving, develop- 
ing, thinking and feeling, creating, 
becoming strong and productive. 
A magnificent sweep of time and 
circumstance pervades the book.” 
—DR. LELAND 8B. JACOBS, 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
12 up 


$4.50 


UPSIDE-DOWN TOWN 


By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Draw- 
ings in two colors by Louis 
Slobodkin. A tale of a town where 
everything happens in reverse; 
even the upside-down cakes are 
served right side up. 7-11. $2.75 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL 


By ERSKINE CALDWELL. Drawings 
on every page in color and black 
and white by William Sharp. In 
this delightful children’s book a 
famous American author tells 
about a boy who is expected to 
hunt rabbits, but who secretly 
prefers them for pets. 6 up. $2.50 


MOUSE, MOUSE, 
GO OUT OF MY HOUZE 


By ELIZABETH LOW. Pictures in 
two colors on every page by Ronni 
Solbert. How Toby discovers lit- 
tle outside animals inside a house 
and what he does about them. 

4-7. $2.75 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
ANIMAL TALK 


By VINSON BROWN. Drawings by 
William D. Berry. How all sorts 
of animals communicate — and 
what they say—by the author of 
How to Make a Miniature Zoo, 
etc. 12 up. 2.75 


ALL BOOKS CLOTH BOUND, 
SMYTH SEWN 


Send for New Catalog 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
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MEETING 






PAUL L. HILL 


Public Schools, 
Millburn, New Jersey 


Psychologist, 


in Your 


Ww n Alan’s mother came to 
school to enroll him, she asked 
that he be 


the second grade. 


placed immediately in 
although he was 
She quoted het 
son's kindergarten teacher, in the 
att nded, as 


only six years old 
school he previously 
saying that he was well above the 
first-grade level. ‘Vhe prim ipal sug- 
gested that the boy be enrolled with 
his age group and that he be ob- 
served for a while and given a psy- 


cholo 


in plac cement was made 


ical study before any change 
Che moth- 
er reluctantly agreed 

After a brief observation period, 
the first-vrade teacher confirmed 
the fact that Alan was far superior 
to the average first-grader in his 
ability to read, and in his general 
conversation he gave the impression 
of being a very bright child. She 
requested a_ psychological study 
Alan was seen by the psychologist 
and given a Stanford-Binet Intel- 
Scale, on which he had 
nes: chronological 

mental age 11 
yrs. | mo.; 1.Q. 175. In Reading 
according to a 


1 
neence 
the followin ral 


age ® vrs + rn 


Comprehension 
standardized test, he had a grade 
score of 3.8 General observation 
indicated that Alan was rather 
large for his age, a little on the 
heavy side. He was a bit awkward 
on the plays round 

His family consisted of the moth- 
er, father, two sisters, the maternal 
grandmother, and a maternal aunt. 
lhe women were proud of Alan 
and encouraged him to demon- 
strate his reading ability to visitors. 
The father mildly objected but was 
outvoted 

In all respects except his social 
and physical Alan 
easily could have been advanced a 
There was not 


development, 


grade or even two 
agreement at the time 
Alan with his age 
wisest procedure 


unanimous 
that keeping 
group was the 
However, the decision was made to 
keep him with his age 
facilitate his social adjustment, and 


group to 


his progress was followed carefully. 

The teacher encouraged the oth- 
er boys to help Alan with his play- 
ground skills, and he in turn was 
the “Assistant Word-Teller” for the 
other children. This arrangement 
was looked upon with some appre- 
hension by many of the teachers 
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CHILDREN'S NEEDS 


Ivan Busatt Studio 


Is there an ALAN 


Room? 


but it worked out well due to the 
teacher's skill in creating a “help 
one another” attitude in the group. 
Alan did his helping in a very 
matter-ol-fact manner, and he was 
able to take help where he needed 
it in the same way. 

The boy progressed through the 
grades without marked concern on 
anyone's part. In high school he 
was a straight A student. Part of 
his extracurricular activities in- 
cluded serving as a referee for in- 
tramural basketball games His 
body build was such that active 
participation was not conducive to 
much satisfaction but this compro- 
mise satisfied Alan and helped him 
achieve a satisfactory status with 
the other boys 

Alan’s situation points up differ- 
ences in emphasis upon ways of 
handling the very child 
On the one hand, there are those 


supe rior 


who stress “putting brains to work 
as soon as possible” and who feel 
that if you are a genius you don’t 
On the other 
hand, there are those who value 


have to be adjusted 


personal and social adjustment and 
who feel that a well adjusted genius 
is more desirable than a malad- 
justed one. 

How would you handle the situ- 


A high LQ. 


In some lo- 


ation in your school? 
can happen anywhere 
calities a child would be accelerated 
to the level of his reading ability. 
The difficulty with this procedure 
is that the child is then like a fish 
out of water in physical, social, and 
emotional aspects of his develop- 
ment, and will tend to overempha- 
size the intellectual by way of com- 
pensation. An alternative is to 
proceed as was done in Alan’s case 
by enriching the child's program 
not by giving him more of the same 
kinds of things to practice on (he 
needs less rather than more prac- 
tice) but by giving him related ac- 
tivities which are of interest to him 
and meaningful to the group. This 
procedure involves more work for 
the teacher but it is infinitely satis- 
fying when achieved 


Epirorntat Note: Dr. Hill invites 
your questions and comments. Send 
them to him in care of The Instructor, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 








ADVANCED ; 
' 


Flo-master) 


instant-Drying BOLD MARKS -~-FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


A dramatic new teaching tool has 
come to America’s classrooms in the 
Flo-master Felt Tip Pen! With this 
neat, compact, precision-made in- 
strument, you can produce flash 
cards, posters, maps, signs, charts, 
music scores in less than one-half 
the time that other methods require. 


The Flo-master is always ready 
for immediate, on-the-spot use—no 
tedious bother of setting-up and 
storing paint, thinners, pallets, 
brushes. Described by eminent art- 
ists as “the most versatile graphic- 
arts instrument ever created,” the 
Flo-master handles with such facil- 
ity that teachers with only modest 
ability can achieve superior results. 


The new Flo-master School Bul- 
letin suggests dozens of additional 
ways—such as identification of stu- 
dents’ clothing and equipment—in 
which the Flo-master Pen can be in- 
valuable to you. For your free copy, 
return the coupon below. 


AT RIGHT: Advanced Flo-master 
with ink and cleanser, Stock 
#AD-22A $3.90 


BELow: Colorcraft sets, includ- 
ing 4 pens, 4 inks, cleanser and ex- 
tra felt tips, Stock §4AD-2A $15. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT, N. J, 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 
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Club 
Exchange 


T'HIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. It is 
definitely offered for EXCHANGE of 
class letters or tape recordings, not 
YNE-Way correspondence, All letters 
recewwed within six weeks following 
publication of your request should be 
answered. If you receive more mail 
than you can possibly answer, please 
write these schools to that effect. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Iue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


IMinois.—My combination third and 
fourth grades would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and ideas with 
third- and fourth-graders in other 
states. We live across the Mississippi 
River from St. Louis, Missouri. Oil 
refining is an important industry in 
this area. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Martha Stewart, McKinley- 
Delmar School, 121 West Elm Street, 
Alton, Illinois. 


lowa.—The fourth grade of the Mil- 
lersburg Consolidated School would 
like to hear from fourth-graders in the 
United States and foreign countries 
Address correspondence to: Mrs. Edna 
Brock, Millersburg School, Millersburg, 


lowa, 


Kentucky.—My fifth grade of War- 
ren County High School would like to 
exchange letters, scenic post cards, 
folders, and other material with chil- 
dren in the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Mexico, and Central America 
Address: Mrs. Ruby Chaney Manning, 
1138 College Street, Bowling Green, 


Kentuc ky. 


Michigan.—My thirty-two fourth- 
grade pupils would like to receive and 
answer letters from children in other 
states and countries. We live near 
Detroit, in the center of the automo- 
bile industry. We have interesting 
things to tell about our area, and post 
cards, pictures, and souvenirs which 
ve should like to exchange with other 
individuals or groups. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Shirley Timmerman, Lincoln 
Elementary School, Grand Traverse, 
Wayne, Michigan. 


New York.—Our fourth grade would 
like to exchange letters and any other 
information with fourth-graders in the 
United States. We are very interest- 
ed in farming and have done a unit on 
the topic. We should like to exchange 
some of the facts about our farms with 
other classes. There are many inter- 
esting facts about Rockland County, 
where we live. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Mr. C. Robert Curran, Route 
59A, West Nyack School, West Nyack, 
New York. 


Ontario.—My second-grade pupils 
desire to exchange letters, post cards, 
pictures, samples of schoolwork, ideas, 
and so on, with other second grades 
or ungraded schools in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and espec ial- 
ly all the provinces of Canada, We 
are located on the Thames River in 
southern Ontario, not far from Lon- 
don and Stratford. Address mail to: 
Mrs. George S. Ullyot, Box 342, St. 
Marys, Ontario, Canada, 








Ontario.—My second-grade pupils tures, souvenirs, and information with Wisconsin.—The thirty-six pupils of 
desire to exchange letters and items children from other states and foreign the sixth grade at the Oak Creek Jun- 
of interest with pupils in the United countries, We appreciate this oppor- ior High School would like to ex- 
States, Mexico, and Hawaii. Our tunity again, for this is the ninth year change letters and pictures, trade items 
school is located in suburban Toronto, | that the fourth grade has carried on of interest, and learn about other 
overlooking Lake Ontario. Address | this project. Last year we answered places and other children. We are in 
mail to: Mrs. Elizabeth Andrews, 987 letters from thirty-six states, Can- a newly formed city on the shore of 
3699 St. Clair Avenue East, Toronto ada, Central America, Mexico, and Lake Michigan adjoining the southern 
13, Ontario, Canada. Hawaii. We feel that it is a fine edu- border of Milwaukee. Address mail 

cational project. Address mail to: to: Mr. Paul A. Honzik, Oak Creek 

Washington.—My fourth-grade class Mrs. Martha Jacoby, Toledo Grade Junior High School, 9330 South Shep- 
would like to exchange letters, pic- | School, Toledo, Washington, ard Ave., South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Those were the first bridges, and they one arch, and soon fell. 
were the sort which would have to be Edwards discovered the ca 
made for hundreds of years fall There had been too m 
One day a genius arose, who dumped on the supports, and not ¢ 
high heaps of stone in a line across a the centre By being too lig 
stream, and on the top placed slabs the crown of the bridge was 
of slate or stone of fallen trees Then, and made to fall Then 
a long, long while afterwards, came third bridge, in which the 
bigger, real bridges The Romans were lighter and the top heav 
were the first to learn how to make bridge still stands, aft 
these. They built splendid bridges for more than 190 years. 
on arches, some of which exist to-day When the exghteenth cen’ 
Men had a long time to wait before drawing to a close, men 
they got good bridges in England build bridges of cast iron 
The twelfth century had almost ended gineers soon found that, the 
















In 1926 
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when the first great London Bridge iron can bear great presew 
was built, There were wooden houses not bear much pull 
and shops on it, but these were always easily crushed by a weight, 
catching fire and damaging the bridge soon be snapped by weigh 
and they were all pulled down before pull at the two ends So 1 
the bridge was destroyed used wrought iron, which can 
A great reform was made in bridge. be pulled apart That ser 
building by John Rennie It had al cane into use in the 
been customary to make the arches century 











In 1958 
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© one can say when of by whom the first 
bridge wus built Ht bkely that nature was 


































wery high, so that when a bridge had The first great bridge man» teacher Primitive man probably used §=means of communication in many of thew 

only one arch the roadway sloped wrought iron was the @ natural bridge, comsting of a tree trunk far-flung possessions Not one of the wor ’ 

sharply up on one side, and down on Bridge, which crosses the M that had fallen across a stream, or he swung = bridges that they built has been preserved 
the other But John Rennie made im North Wales The bui across a chasm by holding fast to a twisted «but a number of thew stone and « 

hus arches. not like the half of « circle Robert Stephenson. of who wine Later he made his own bridges He bridges are still standing Among th 1 

but like the hall of an egg cut length chewhere He made a hb chopped down trees and lad them across striking of these are huge aqued t , 

wise tube of ivon—iron at the & streams He made suspension bridges built supply large population « h water 

of vines twisted together and fastened to «©The word “aqueduct” come Lown 

sohd supports on either side of a chasm words meaning pipe or canal for» < 

We know that the construction of bridges  aqueducts were really water pypes carned on 

foes back to a very carly day The Chinese bridges The Pont du Gard part of one 

burlt ric - long before the Christian Era Roman aqueduct near Nimes, France, which 

arched affairs, high enough in the middie to is still largely tact. li has three vers of 


There are 





allow boats to pass under them. The grades arches, set one upon the othe 
were steep, hence the bridges were often pro- also famous Roman asqueducts at Segovia 
vided with steps for pedestrians and Tarragona, in Spain 


The Greeks built many bridges of wood After the Roman Empire fell, few new 
and of stone The greatest bridge builders of bridges were pul up and many of the older 
antiquity. however, were the Romans. When ones were permitted to fall to pre in the 


they entered upon thew career of conquest, twelfth century, however, there was « great 
they found that bridges provided a gecessary revival of bridge building in Europe, and 


More than thirty years separate these pages, 
during which much has happened to the world 
—and to THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 









Year by year, important revisions in text and format 


have kept THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in step with the changing times. 


Now, in 1958, there are more new articles, more new pictures, and a brand-new binding! 
In elementary science, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is the unchallenged leader 
among children’s reference works, with stimulating articles on rockets and earth satellites, 
on atoms, motion, the electron microscope and other recent scientific developments. 


More than ever, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is a unique teaching tool. 

Explanatory maps graphically outline subjects ranging from the Federal Reserve System 

to geogr: phy in the Air Age. The easy-to-use table of contents and the remarkably ‘thorough 
cross-index he ‘Ip the child develop reference skills—help you instill research habits. 


And, finally, the 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

comes in a brand-new binding — beautiful, modern, gs H EB BO O K O fF 
durable—a delight to handle, an irresistible invitation 

to open and read 


, ® 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in 1958: 20 volumes, K NO W } EK DGE 


7,884 pages, 12,200 illustrations, 170 m: aps, fully indexed. 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.© + 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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an uninterrupted progression through 8 grades 


Ma 1 —manuscript 


gatiehal joined manuscript 
aaavelsay, —vertical cursi\ 
LITLQAAL —s/anted cursive 


no abrupt change from manuscript to cursive 








This stately home, Oak Hill near Leesburg, Va., was  oronener by one i eeitied of 
the United States, Jefferson, for another president, Monroe. They were friends { 
for almost half a century. Now privately owned, the house and garden will be 4 
among more than 200 opened to visitors during Virginia's Historic Garden 














Week, April 19-26. Tour proceeds preserve and restore fine gardens. . 
WHO CARES? If winter comes in  walleyes, there'll be a Gold Rush Canoe 
Utah—and it surely does—the ski en- Derby and native Indian contests. The 
achieves handwriting’s goal x soe legibility thusiasts don't mind a bit if spring is Manitoba Travel and Publicity Bureau 
; : ; a far behind. In that state skiing is con- at Winnipeg offers a handsome bro- 
A real improvement in handwriting instruction! Easier to teach sidered the national sport from Novem- chure, Manitoba, Land of Vacation Con- 
easier to learn. Manuscript skills taught in first grades become ber to May. Provision for it is made  trasts, to any teacher who considers vis- 
in 18 locations. A folder in color, with _ iting the province. 
basis for cursive handwriting skills and speed. No sudden transi- a well-organized chart giving all need- 
tion one step at a time through eight books. Evidence from ed details, is issued by the Utah Tour- BEART OF TEXAS, Beginning 
ist and Publicity Counci:. April 20 and lasting for a week, San 
27 years of actual classroom research shows results of greater Antonio, Texas, will stage its colorful 
legibility are carried through adulthood. IN THE BIG CITY. If, likesomany Fiesta San Jacinto. Primarily a patri- 
: readers of The Instructor, you will be otic event, commemorating Texas’ strug- 
in New York City this summer for a gle to free herself from the Mexican 
4 oo te ae i. ee ea aeeaa ieee as 7] longer or shorter stay, it’s certain you yoke more than a century ago, it in- 
AME | will want to do interesting, amusing cludes a Pilgrimage to the Alamo, a 
| Send me FREE a ! things in your spare time, without River Pageant, a Battle of Flowers Pa- 
| | spending a mint of money. Many of _ rade, and an Illuminated Night Parade. 
descriptive folder on SCHOOL | New York's free, inexpensive, and un- 
, LEGIBLE | usual attractions are listed in sufficient THE SMOKIES. The annual Wild- 
| ADDRESS | detail in a small book recently revised, flower Pilgrimage in the Great Smokies 
HANDWRITING | How to Make a Little Go a Long Way. will be held April 24-26. The Knox- 
CITY STATE | We think you'd find it helpful. You ville, Tenn., Tourist Bureau says that 
SERIES | ean get it for $1.00 from Young’s Re- by that time dogwood and redbud trees 
t-— CS RF FF EE 4 search Service, Inc, P.O. Box 72, are expected to be in bloom, as well as 
Gracie Station, New York 28, N.Y. the silver-bell tree from which delicate 
Alse published by Benefic Press : B white blossoms hang. Along the streams, 
Basic Series in Health, f; P. WESTERN TOURS. If you've been = at elevations of 3,500 to 4,500 feet, the 
Science, Social Studies ene ic ress 5 promising yourself a Western trip, but  white-fringed phacelia will be banked 
Supplementary reading PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY hardly know how to plan for it... reminiscent of the recently melted 
anes 1904 no. narragansett ave. * chicago 39, ill. if you want to be relieved of details snows. The Smokies’ wildflower dis- 
{ 


and know in advance exactly what will play has few rivals—1,500 varieties in 
happen to your pocketbook, then the all, the greatest number blooming in 


- all-expense conducted tours of the Mil- late April. Knoxville’s Dogwood Trail 
ree 0 self-hardening ——— Heveloped waukee Road or the Burlington Lines is tentatively set for April 13-19. 
for the class room. Needs ) 


ready-to-use kiln firing, or special will be of interest. If you prefer, ] 





seeking a book publisher kills. For art projects, they will plan a tour for you to take WORLD CIRCLING, This business 
Tro fact-filled, {llustrated brochures tell how modo-clay we . Dri yo independently. The Milwaukee features of circ ling the world every few minutes 
tonal advertising. publicity s00 peesretion. Montgomery Studio wet ren. Af ry Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons, is all right for man-made moons, but f 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. 14. | R.D. 4. West Chester, Pa. $2 for sample 1-Ib. bag Zion- Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon Na- you can see a lot more on a somewhat 
Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 tional Parks, Colorado, California with slower air trip such as Northwest Air- 


Yosemite, the Pacific Northwest, and lines and TW A have joined forces to 
the Canadian Rockies. Burlington offer. You could do it in a littl over 





THE INSTRUCTOR on oe oo - wor tyr ig sn Magen co stresses California, Yellowstone, and «a month (35 days) or in a more lei- 
CATALOG OF g fully describes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR the Northwest, with Glacier Park, dude surely two months, leaving any day you 
TEACHING AIDS OWEN + opi Daten COMPANY, Denecill 4 ” |} ranches, and Alaska as additional lures. like from any point on either line’s sys- 
Rock Island Lines offer a comprehen- tem and heading either east or west. 
sive Colorado Package Tour between Tour prices include all air transporta- 
OL LOO mid-June and mid-September. tion, ground transportation where called | 
GOO SO SIO OI BIOS OI OI OT OI ODOT OD OTC CDOT OT . 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC es for, hotel accommodations, most meals, } 
| Trot T. AND OTHERS. There are sight-seeing, and baggage transfers. { 
Learn at Home Becin to tenmestent T E S$ T S$ big doings in Northern Manitoba from } 
bg wy ye St ~ ‘ae Srmer leader. *eee#e June 27 to 30, when the annual Trout DOWN TO RIO. Rolling down to 
me... learn new. impre = “th ode to teach Festival is held at Flin Flon. Although Rio used to be entirely over the bound- 
they enthuse over eal routines, Create new Inter f C| this place is now 4 great copper-zine ing main. One can still make a pleas- 
chool w we leading t BACHELOR oF or assroom $e center, it got its queer name because ant sea voyage to that fabulous city, 
—~ gp ER  . C- “ix prospectors once found some gold for example by Moore-McCormack 
gation in a hole. They had been reading the and Argentine State Lines and Delta 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


? 

| 

¢ 

kkk , 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. r Flintabbaty Flonatin. They shortened  gentine Airlines all provide excellent 

¢ 

* 


| UMIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. E-768, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hl, 


torn remnants of a paper-backed novel Line. Air travel, of course, is a great 
which concerned a discovery of gold, timesaver, and costs are on the way 


QO OPO OOOO OI OOD OI OOF OOO OO OT OT OI OTOP 





[) Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) Violin and the principal characte as sial , ri : . 
1 Bwt Sehest Bes {Pestnner's) vita 1 ‘ e principal character was Josiah down. Pan American, Braniff, and Ar 
a lea t Normal Course a 
Pia Student's ¢ » ‘ ‘ . 
Ker Tra ~~ Sight Sing ng Clarit wand | “keer this (fortunately) and called the spot service. If you want to plan for a more 
; Hist. & Anal. of Mus ‘ ae is J ' Standardized tests of leading publishers. Flin Flon. Besides the fishing contests comprehensive tour, that’s easy, too. 
Dble, « r t Chor ne . . i arges Tr ike, ¢ é ext f 
I li y O Dance Arranging “7 Write for catalogue and prices. or largest trout, northern pike, and (Jee next page 
S Daitd. siadiocdunccsatsentuens Age 4 Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
0 serest i Extension Division, State University of lowa 
pei gay are i lowa City, lowa TEACHERS who decide to travel to any of the places mentioned in 
ee eee a ner a this department are invited to write to us for further details, unless 
! Music experience 7 FRLELRLOLO LE LRLOLO LA LOLOL LeeLee rel an addre ess is given. ‘ We will forward requests. Send them to: 
Lweaewaeaweeaeaeaaae Trips and Tours, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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INDIANS IN ACTION. Not the 
least enchanting among the pueblos in 
New Mexico, which calls itself the 
“Land of Enchantment,” is Taos, a pic- 
ture of which is given here. The Indian 
leaning on the wall might be taking a 
well-deserved rest, for the calendar of 
events at Taos, from the beginning of 
the year to its end, is filled with dances, 
processions, plays, fiestas, and ceremo- 
nials (and there’s skiing too from Jan- 
uary to April). Other pueblos and lo- 
cations in New Mexico have a lively 
time entertaining visitors. At Gallup, 
on Aug. 14, the Inter-Tribal Indian 
Ceremonial opens. One of the high- 
lights of the year, this includes dances, 
sports, parades, and craft exhibits. 





April - May - June ! 


ONLY three months until 


Earlier still, there's Easter recess, 


vacation! 


and of course week-ends. 


It's more than likely you'll be 
traveling. That's where 


ne Instructor Free 
Teacher Travel Service 


can help you. Just fill out the cou- 
pon below, and we'll ask transporta- 
tion lines, state and national bu- 
reaus, oil companies, motel chains, 
rent-a-car services—in fact, any or- 
ganizations that fit your particular 
needs—to send you literature. 


Be sure to allow several weeks for 
processing your request. Many read 
ers are asking aid, and long dis- 
tances may be involved. And please 
be as definite as possible. 


Trips and Tours 


CAMPERS ONLY. Got that camp- 
ing bee buzzing in your bonnet? We 
can point with confidence to two small 
books that you ought to know about. 
One is Campground Guide for Tent and 
Trailer Tourists, published by Camp- 
grounds Unlimited, Blue Rapids, Kans. 
($1.00), and the other is Tent Camper's 
Guide to New England and New York 
Stete Camping Areas, issued by Out- 
door Publishers, Rocky Hill, Cenn. 
($1.00). Each is available in a late 
revised edition. 





Scene at Taos Pueblo 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS. This item 
didn’t quite cateh the March “Trips and 
Tours,” but since it relates to a notable 
observance during the last six days of 
March, perhaps we can add some teach- 
ers to the 700,000 visitors who are ex- 
pected. As you must have guessed, the 
occasion is the National Cherry Blos- 
som Festival in Washington, D.C. This 
has been developed into a spectacu- 
lar event or, rather, series of events. 
Whether or not you can attend, you 
may want to get a copy of the Official 
Guide, published by the Washington 
Convention and Visitors Bureau (50 
cents). 


Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


Oe 


Street or R.D. - 


a | | 


458 


1 am interested in a vacation trip this year, and plan to start about 
SO ee a . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


Scecwecesesosoccocewecccocemecccsccecccccccececccecse 8 — osccoccccecccocesscssoscossescscososseesesesécosccoss. 





(If you need more space, use the margin) 
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On their way to discovery... 


A colorful, imaginative presentation of 
arithmetic, appealing to children’s curios- 
ity, leads them to make their own number 
discoveries in their daily shopping, playing 
and working activities, as well as at school. 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD 


for grades 1-8 
by Dr. C. Newton Stokes 


More than fifteen years of research have brought 
forth enthusiastic response from teachers, par- 
ents and children to Dr. Stokes’ “social ap- 
proach.” As children share number experiences, 
they gain clarity of thinking in their school 
work, giving them confidence in their abilit~ to 
handle quantitative situations that arise in all as- 
pects of their widening social environments. 


Designed to develop the flexibility of thinking es- 
sential to intellectual growth, the Stokes series 
constantly stresses the meaning of each new 
process by means of clever illustrations and stim- 
ulating practice exercises, as it brings the child 
to a firm understanding of basic number con- 
cepts. 


7 ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


BOSTON DALLAS ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N.JJ. 
- SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA CHICAGO 
a CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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for further information write the Allyn and Bacon office serving your state 








SLHLhe+r 
books for 
young 
readers 





Henrietta Buckmaster 
LUCY AND LOKI 


liluatrate din color 

Cooney A perfect cat 

tory. Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 5-9 March. $2.50 


by Barbara 
and dog 


V rpinia Kahl 


DROOPSI 
Iilustvated in ¢ 
An 


the 
senhofen 


lov by the author 
carefree story set in 
Bavarian town of Pfeffernus 
Side sewn, washable. 
Ages 5-10 April $2.50 


amusing 


Hazel All; 


Hazel A 
THE LITTLE CHURCH 
ON THE BIG ROCK 


Illustrated in ealoy by Roge) Duvoi 


Hiow a little church survived 
the threats of flood, desertion, and 
a neW highway. Side sewn, wash 
able Ayre i-9 March $2.50 


ar ry 


NOTMAl Dalit 
WHO BUILT THE DAM? 


vs by the author 


Dramati 


tory showing 
the building of a big dam. Side 
ewn, washable 
Ag 6-10 Febr lary. $2.50 
ni | ' 
THREE BOYS AND 
A HELICOPTER 
] satrated by Marian Honigma 


fascination with helicop 
ters leads to an exciting adventure. 
Side sewn, washal 


2e & 
February ><.00 


THAT COLT FIREPLUG 


Illustrated by Wesley Dennis A 
graphic picture of water shortage 
and (t ) chtidren’s love for a colt 


Side sewn, washable 


Ages 6-10 


April. $2.50 


a 


HERE COME THE 
WILD DOGS! 


lilustrated by Garry MaeKenzie 

Charming introduction to the red 
f and other wild dog Side sewn, 
va i ( Age 6-10 April $2 50 


THE NEW MAYFLOWER 


By | tain A 
y ; vi 


Photographs by the author and 
othe In excellent pictures and 
text the story of the new Mayflower 
and how she crossed the ocean 
contrasted with the voyage of the 
riginal Mayflower. Side sewn, 
washable cloth 


Age May $2.95 


! 


CABIN BOY AND EXTRA 
BALLAST 


lilustrated by Charles Geer An 
exciting sailing story and sea ad 
venture. Smyth sewn, cloth 


9.14 March $2.95 


Ages 


’ CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
+} 
er 
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Specia 

tt of us, both children and 

sa rownups, enjoy looking at pic- 

tures. Some please us more than 

others, but there is something inter- 

esting in every single one if we have 
seeing eyes and open minds 

Most homes are decorated with 

pictures, and the walls of modern 


schoolrooms positively glow with 
colorful paintings, most of which 
are created by the children them 
selves. For today, in addition to our 


interest in the art ol mature people 


artists 
S¢ hools 


ol 


we appreciate children as 


In modern elementary 


there are daily opportunities 


girls and boys to paint big pictures 
with | brushes, choosin thei 
own subjects and expres them 
‘ s fi 
1} a cla ‘ Fz i paint 
‘ or corner which is used 
‘ da What handsome imag- 
nat cre ons Co! to life there! 
Otten through child art make 
the cquaintance of some charming 
out- | vorld creature like the 
one on the cover ot th ssue—a 
ively aecorauve composition Wie 
find far more appealin han a 
prosak literal representation 
Would not ar child preter to 
rice this colorful creature rathe1 
than a dull beast of burden? Ima: 


where it might take him away 


irom this everyday world 


With yous lines the youn: 
artist speaks to us In poetry instead 
of prose. Outlined un and again 

th white and black and blue and 


boldly 


emphasized and enlarged 


red, the form so drawn 1s 


With pa tels or colored chalk, 
children create treer, more striking 
acs ns than with srnal| hard cray- 
on ind a di iwing on colored pa- 
per 1s stronger than one on white. 

Paint is another important medi- 
um for the expression of children’s 
ideas and emotions. Do you some- 


times neglect its use in favor olf ac 


tivities which can be handled by 
children eated quictly al their 
desks? 

Just as children today are en- 
couraged to experiment with a va- 


riety of materials and deve lop inde- 
pendently artsts ar trying new 
techniques and subjects which often 
Just as we 
would not ridicule a child’s at- 
to look at all 
paintings with open minds 

Many of the works of art which 


today are accepted as masterpieces 


puzzk us at first glance 


tempt we must try 


{pril 1958 


SS 
bee 
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ictures 


HARRIET GARRELS 





st in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, 0.¢ 


were once rejected and reviled. 
Many which the 
greatest of all times elude complete 
the 


Thousands ol 


are considered 


understanding without assist- 


ance ol experts 
culture-hungry visitors follow do- 


cents around galleries to learn 
what makes paintings great 
Old and 


pieces Ol painting are a part ol our 


more recent master- 


children’s heritag which we hope 


they will become familiar with and 


will enjoy Good and ine Xpt nsive 


colo! reproductc ns are available 


Some teachers file prints from 
this magazine and other sources, 
and then let the children choose 
one or two to be displayed at a 
ume, with emphasis on enjoyment 
rather than upon facts about the 


Many 


collec tions 


irtusts school systems have 
circulating 

In London schools, where girls 
bovs are olten permitted to 
their 


( omplete 


and 


choose pictures to aecorate 


classrooms from a very 
all reproductions that 
appropriate, R. R 


the choices 


collection of 
are considered 
fomlinson reports 
Are you curious about their spec ial 
favorite? It is to Work” by 
Vincent van Gogh DHE 
INstrRucTOR, October 1949 At 
the National Gallery of Art in 
Washin Girl with 
Watering Can INSTRUCTOR, 
April, 1945) is a favorite. 
Why 

You In 
art museums which choose 
j 


nyjoyea 


(son 


reler to 


Re noir s 
re 
p! ne 


ton, 


luct your own poll? 


not com 
ht follow the procedures 
ot some 
as the 


ors 


painting to be ¢ 


Picture ol the Week Do you 
think some discussion should pre- 
cede or follow the showing? 


If recognition is to be given to 


every child's painting though dis- 
play space 1s limited, several can be 
tacked one on top ol another and 
one removed each day much as the 


taken off 


artist of the 


pa res are a calendar 
If the 
te Ils 


paintin 


day 
het 


young 


something about his o1 


it will be a more meaning- 
ful experience for all 
Do you wish that the 


painted the delightful animal on 


( hild who 


the cover had sent a story o1 expla 
title? Perhaps it 
the who 


see it to make up one of their own, 


navion or even a 


is more fun for children 
f its humor- 
Per- 


animal 


esting something « 


sug’ 
imaginative character. 
haps they 


friends or relatives to go with it, o1 


ous, 


could create 


write a poem describing its antics. 
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SPRING 1958 
. 
COW’S PARTY 
Stery and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 
Only grass for refreshments at Cow's party? 
Bluejay said no one would stay but he was 
wrong ! Ages 4 to $2.50 


« 
UMBRELLA 


TARO YASHIMA 


Story and Pictures by 


Captures a three-year-old child's wonder at be- 
ing growr p enough to do hat she never did 
before ives 3 to 2.50 


. 
THE UPSIDE-DOWN BOY 
Stery and Pictures by DOROTHY IVENS 


will make 


A t wt can eve walk on ceilings 
th yberest reader chuckle with his big IDEA 
Aves o8 $2.25 
. 
BITS AND PIECES 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 
A gay patchwork of erse and stories about 
hildren and anima perfect for reading 
nloud fives Sto 8 $2.50 
o 
THE ACORN TREE 
Stery and Pictures by VALENTI ANCELO 
4 bluejay’s efforts to fill a hollow oak with 
Acorns ist for himself turn into a huge joke 
ives to 8 $2.50 


- 
ROBIN IS A BEAR 
By JEFFREY POTTER 
Mustrated by 
Wonderful fun 


favorite playmate am 


Johannes Troyer 


with a five-year-old girl and her 


schievous bear 
fues 6 to 9 2.50 
+ 
HECTOR GOES FISHING 
By PRISCILLA HALLOW ELL 
IMustrated by Don Freeman 


\ ve ar 1 be makes friends with his 
pros ctive atches who rescue him from dan 
wer lues 6 to 9 $2.50 
° 
By MARY MARSH BUFF 
lUustrated by Conrad Buff 
The smallest of all owls watches desert life day 
by day from the top of a cactus tree 
loes to 10 $2.75 
+ 
" . + Pa _— . . . 
rHE SECRET CIRCLE 
Ry IN4 BB. FORATS 
INustrated by Corydon Bell 
Neelie makes a ist-right decision about spend- 
ing the gold piece her great-aunt gave her 
fgesr 8 tol $2.50 


CHIPMUNK TERRACE 
By JOHN OLDRIN 
Mustrated by Kurt Wiese 
vuund Meadow country 


Another story set in the R 


thi time about a little girl, and chipmunk 
ways ives & to $2.50 
7 
A BEAVER’S STORY 
By EWIL LIERS 
IUlustrated by Ray Sherin 

A beautifu book The interesting and often 
amusing lives of two beavers and their babies 
iges 9 to $3.00 


. 
STORY OF EYES 
By S. SUTTON-VWANE 
IMustrated by Anthony Ravielli 
creatures’, to the com- 


Distinguished i!)ustrations 
H.S. Age $3.50 


THE 


Sight, from prehistoric 
plex human eye 


. 
Send for free 140-page illustrated 
catalogue 
THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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... and CRAYOLA?® Crayons 


THE CRAYO LA® MAKERS BINNEY & SmiTH)) 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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New creative ideas 


for your 
art program 


Send only 50¢ 


for this 38-page book 


More ideas between the covers of 


this 38-page book than you can use 
in a year! And more fun-things to 
do would be hard to find. Designed 
for first through eighth grade use, it 
features absorbing crafts such as 
take-home gifts, puppets, posters, 
bulletin boards plus educational 
things-to-do that tie in with other 
classroom activities. Also there are 
costumes for skits and unusual sea- 
sonal classroom decorations which 
everyone help make. And 
they’re all to be made with versa- 
tile, low-cost and colorful 


Dennisow 
FLAMEPROOF 


CREPE PAPER 


can 





r Enclosed is my. 50¢ for Dennison : 
j Paper Arts and Crafts for Teachers | 
j and Group Leaders. Dennison, Dept. | 
j D-24, Framingham, Mass. | 
| | 
| | 
| Name seesecesoes ssecceasanesan 4 
| | 
5 Se ccc donsqecanéaawaal Wiens a 
| | 
| City a | 
! Ras EE 





For All ART-CRAFTS-HOBBIES 


* WILHOLD GLU-SIRD WHITE GLUE 
e WILHOLD HOUSEHOLD CEMENT 

e WILHOLD CONTAX CEMENT 
> 


WILHOLD REE-STIK CEMENT 
Write for useful Craft ideas—Free 


WILHOLD PRODUCTS CO. 


Ad + 1061 


Los Angeles 31, Chicago 44 


Reviews of new Records 


time you drop the tone arm 


Nex! 
1 


to play a recording for the 
class, watch their reactions. Do 
| they settle down for a short rest, 
twiddle pencils, or make a face? 


| tap your toe 


It’s time to use the element of sur- 


prise to jolt them from their bore- 
aom It’s time also to vary them 
diet, and it’s time to buy Lavalle 


in Hi-Fi (RCA Victor, LPM 1516, 
134% rpm, $4.98 Here is the very 
finest you can play, but I warn you 

it’s not “long hair.” The variety, 
charm, and brilliance of this musi- 


cal offering is a prize bag which 
you may use in many ways 
Play “The Clarinet Polka,” and 


its spirited rhythm will force you to 


You might mention 


| that the music is a polka, and see 


| clarinets sound like one! 


if they can name the clarinet. One 
of your clarinetists can 
surely fill in some information, and 
may even volunteer to play for the 
Discuss, too, the technique 
to make fourteen unison 
Let your 


budding 


‘ lass. 


necessary 


| class count softly ‘. 2 oo keep 


| eI a 





the rhythm, and clap only on one; 
then try clapping on a different 
number. 

Next lesson, surprise them with 
“The Breeze and I,” which they 
may want to accompany with Latin 
alt- 
course 


American rhythm instruments 
few hearings, of 
lhere is enough tempo change, in- 
cidentally, to hold their interest 
and insure real listening. 

“Jockey on a Carousel” is a good 
number to play untitled. Let them 
make up a title, and if the guesses 
run a little foolish, print 
the first letter of each word on the 


wild or 


a guide 

Everyone will enjoy hearing the 
old favorite, ‘““The Whistler and His 
Dog,” and the familiar dog bark is 
included at the finish. 
other fascinating  selec- 
tions included in this album, 
making it a real bargain. Preplay 
each selection, and use youl imagi- 
nation in presenting it to the class 
in an interesting manner. I defy 
any fourth-, fifth-, or sixth-grader 
to be bored! 

Around the Horn (RCA Vic- 
tor, LM 2146, 33% rpm, $4.98) is 
another fascinating and unusual 
recording that will certainly take 
your appreciation lesson on a new 
tack. The “horn” is, of course, the 
French horn. If you yourself know 
nothing about it you can see the 
picture on the record cover, and 
take my word for the fact that it’s 
usually the instrument in the high- 
school band that hits a dissonant 
tone! One of the most difficult in- 
struments to play, the horn has an 
interesting history, which is briefly 
told by Joseph Eger and illustrated 
on the horn. Boys should be at- 
tracted to this music, and may en- 
joy knowing about the multiple 


board as 


seven 
are 
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ELVA S. DANIELS 


recording technique whereby Mr. 
Eger plays all parts himself. 

The musical selections played | 
represent many styles and periods | 
Mozart Concerto 
to a Prelude. This re- | 
cording is aimed at the adult popu- | 
lation, so children won't digest all 
of it, but they will emerge with a 
new respect for the French horn. 

It seems to me that schools have 
recently for being 

Maybe it zs time 
and 





ranging trom a 


( sershw in 


been criticized 
too soft and easy 
mavbe 


to up standards, 


you might like to try a memory list 


oul 


in musik Years ago, youngsters 
were required to recognize a list of 
the upon hearing them. 
Seems to me it would be a good 
idea for youngsters to know a few | 
outstanding examples of good mu- 
sic that have stood the test of time. 
Start with three compositions that 
are appealing to young folks 
“Clair de Lune,” “Liebestraum,” 
and the “Polonaise.” Don’t say 
you've never heard of them. If you 
could hear me the melody 
right now, you'd quickly recognize 
all three! To present them to your 
write on the blackboard 
dream, dance. 


c lassic Ss 


sing 


class. 
moonlight, love’ 

Play the first part of each selec- 
tion (but not in the same order as 
mentioned above Then, let your 
pupils try to decide which musi 
matches the the board 
Don’t be too worried if agreement 


words on 


is not general; at least your young 
charges are thinking about the mu- 
which is important at this 
stage. Now, tell them the titles, and 
see if they can recognize each by 
the time you have the next lesson 

Try to play all of each selection 
at some future time, and be sure, 
all, that they hear 
playings! Nothing can be truly ap- 
preciated with just a cursory glance 
and a “sample as you run” philoso- 
phy. You can buy the above three 
selections played by Iturbi on RCA 
Victor album (no title), ERA 32, 
45 rpm, $1.29. 

If you are a kindergarten or pri- 
mary teacher with a 45 rpm record 
player in your classroom, and felt | 
quite unhappy after reading the 
reviews last month, you can cheer 
up now. RCA Victor has that de- 
lightful rest-period music based on 
Brahms’s “Lullaby” on 45 rpm, 
Step right up to the record 
counter and ask for Lullabies for 
Sleepy Heads, sung by Dorothy | 
Olsen on WBY 72, $.49. 


sic, 


above several 


too 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order frora one of the 
following: Children’s Reading Service, 
1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N.Y. Pe free catalogue on school 
letterhead); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd. Los Angeles 6, 
(catalogue $.50, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 











ANIMATED CARTOON 
eg ART INSTRUCTION 
yy, ; FrLM$ Se 








Offers simple formula for two-dimen- 
sional designing: basic shapes, styliza- 
tion, exaggeration, distortion. 





Shows effective ways of obtaining 
space and distance in drawing and 
painting. 
EACH FILM: 10 MIN, COLOR-SOUND 
SALE $100.00, RENT $5.00 
ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 











For Grades 1 thru 4 
The music has a definite and easy-to-fol- 
low beat Dances are of desired length 
for grade level. Detailed instructions for 
wes printed on record sleeve 
2706 (Swing Me Round, German 
. Take Your Partner 
Walking, Yankee Doodle) 
2709 (Indian War Dance, Paw Paw 
Patch, Hansel and Gretel) 
2710 (Lottie Walked, Rig-A-Jig-Jig, 
ixie Polka) 
Regular price $1.59 each 
APRIL SPECIAL ..., 
$1.25 ea. of 3 for $3.00 
ppd. 
10” 78 rpm break-resistant 
plastic. 8S cash, check or 
money order ” 


Russell Records, Inc. 


2480 Thompson Bivd. 
Dept. R-4, Ventura, Calif. 












Capitalize on the 
natural interest of 
your pupils.. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 
l 4 COLOR WALL 


MOUNTING CHART 
OF 80 TROPICAL 
FISH (23”x 35") 
2 NEW BOOK 
ca—_ "= 


Aquarium." —— \\ 


Handy guide to|= 
modern, easy (A? 















aquarium 
management. 
SPECIAL ‘. 
OFFER 
To 5OTH $400 






FOR 


MAIL COUPON (Enclose $1 00 — ne stamps) 


TEACHERS 
ONLY... 





















i MIRACLE FUTER CO. P.O Box 9128, Long Beach . Cant 
} Name 

' ——————— Grace 

' Aocress — 

l 


puanieeieneigemanieanl 
Originators of 
biological filtration 














| ®PRANG PRODUCTS OPEN A WHOLE 
NEW WORLD OF CREAT-ABILITY 


FOR THE CLASSROOM ... 




















4, “ 
' ie N 
| rat ae 
>: 
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2 on 
CRAYONEX, the wonder 
working crayon available in 
a variety of sizes, shapes and 
colors 
AY 
a FA 
4 
PRANG INSTANT POW- 
DER TEMPERA, color as you 


like it, when you like it - un- 


surpassed creative wise and 
budget wise 





PRANG WATER COLORS, 
so brilliant, so sparkling, so 
vivacious, so PRANG! 


New stimulation for countless creative crafts awaits you every day when you use 
Prang's exciting colors. It is easy to stage new adventure, more variety and endless 
enthusiasm for all ages when you build your program around ''PRANG'S BASICS". 
Write to our Educational Department for lively program building ideas. Dept. 1-95 





E] THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY ¢ SANDUSKY OHIO © NEW YORK 
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a new art medium!” 


“YOU draw on any material 


“ SPEEDRY 
MAGIC MARKERS!” 


DRAW AND DECORATE- PAPER, 
GLASS, FOIL, WOOD, PLASTIC, 
METAL, EGGS, RUBBER, WIRE, 
LEATHER! and MORE 


Speedry Magic Markers make your 
experiments in creative use of color, 
your lessons in composition, poster 
work and lettering, and your periods 
of ‘uninhibited’ art activity completely 
rewarding! Every student will eagerly 
participate! 

Fun without mess! Drawing without 
spilling! Painting without stickiness — 
and no waiting to dry! 

Here's why: Magic Marker with glid- 
ing easy-to-control felt nibs and capil- 
lary action assure uniform tones of 
instant-dry inks! Rich, bold colors! 
Mix colors on artwork! 


ART SET No. 735 


12 Art Colors! 

Fiesh, Ut. Grey, Lt. Blue, 
Lt. Green, Black, Yellow, 
Bive, Red, Brown, 
Orange, Purple, Green. 


$9.24 





DIPPEN SET No. 718A" 


ore advanced students 
lettering, designing, 
hotching-in, fine art! Consists of 8 

f Speedry Instant-Dry Ink, Sol- 
Assorted Nibs, 


$5.95 


f sketching, 

ustrating 
spill-proof botties 
vent, Nib Holder 


if Magic Marker is not available 
in your area we will order for you 
from nearest dealer! 


MAiL COUPON TODAY 
wm eS oe TS om Te ee ee ce ee 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. Dept. T14 

5 Richmond Hill 18, New York 

| Please take care of ‘checked’ items! 
Send Magic Marker. Color; 

77¢ enclosed. 

Send 12-Color Art Set. 

$9.24 enclosed. 


] Send 8-Color Dippen Set. 
$5.95 enclosed. 


Send FREE School Bulletin 
Send FREE Handy Art Guide 


> 


Zone State 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
— ae ee oe eo 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Books 





for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


There are pretty cute picture 
books this For the 
est, Somebody's Slippers, Somebody's 
Shoes, by Barbara Brenner, illustrated 
by Leslie Jacobs (Seott; $2.50), 
all kinds of old 


new ones, and sneakers. Beginning with 


some 


year. very young- 


is about 
shoes shoes, shiny 
a trip to the shoe store and ending with 
barefoot boy, it will interest 


“chil- 
Ages 3-6. 


a country 


children for, as the blurb says, 


dren are fascinated by shoes.” 
Robin and 
also for 
than the 


Just the Right Size, by 
Billie King (Dutton; 
the youngest, has more 
above and is not so easy to read but it 


@9 95 


S.ad), 


story 


will be enjoved by children of the 
same age. Tris was sad because noth- 
ing was his size; everything was too 
tall. How happy he was when he fi- 
nally found that his big brothers and 


parents were interested in things on his 
level. Ages 3-6. 

It was an understatement to call this 
book of i Little Laughter. 


poems 





Actually, it is full of fun. Poems about 
Richards, Lear, 
Nash, MeGinley, others will be 
enjoyed by children and their elders. 
It is compiled by Katherine Love, and 


almost everything by 


illustrated by Walter Lorraine (Crow- 
ell; $2.50). All ages. 
Twenty-One Children, written and 


Virginia H. Ormsby 


ae oc 
oc.00), 


illustrated — by 
il ippincott; 
much, Children in an elementary school 
class tell what happens each day of the 
week. Little Stevie’s dog followed him 
to school. 
The bird escaped from its cage. 
who couldn't speak English, made the 
twenty-first member of the class. Very 
to look at with brief, easy-to- 
Ages 4-7. 


pleases me very 


Susan lost her por ketbook. 
Emelina, 


lovely 


read text. 


Robert Met loskey picture 
book, Time of Wonder (Viking; 
$3.50), is not like any of his others. 
Painted in flat colors, his pictures as 
well as his brief text tell of his Maine 
Island, the blue water, trees, and busy 


1 he new 


harbors. The book grows on you. All 
ages. 
The Wild Little House, by Eilis 


Dillon, illustrated by V. H. Drummond 
(Criterion; $2.75), is a story that came 


The little 


by inspiration, I am sure. 


house, built by an old sailor, stood on 
four stout posts on a street of tall stuffy 
houses. It yearned for the sea. One 
morning the family awoke to find them- 
selves by the ocean. The house had 
found it could walk! The pictures are 
charming, too, in soft pinks and yel- 
lows. Ages 4-9, 

Millicent E. Selsam, famous for her 
books on plants and animals, has done 
a fascinating Play with Seeds, illus- 


trated by Helen Ludwig (Morrow; 
$2.50). She tells all about plants 
From Flower to Seed, Uses of Seeds, 


favorite chapter, How 
Simply written, easy to under- 
illustrated with black and 
Ages 10-14. 


and my 
Travel. 
stand, and 
white drawings. 


The activities of school and commu- 
nity in a small New England village are 
the background for a warm, loving fam- 
Marilda and the Witness 
Tree, by Esther Willard Bates, illus 
trated by Gustav Schrotter (McKay; 
$3.00). Marilda, an orphan, lived with 
“Grandmother” Hadley. This is a story 
of her courage and of her overcoming 
with conscious effort her jealousy of 
another littl girl. Ages 10-14. 


ily story, 


It is a relief to find a story with for- 
eign background in which the charac- 





Seeds | 





ters are vital, the plot exciting, and the | 


background staying where it belongs. 


Tiger of Bitter Valley, by Norma R. | 


Youngberg, illustrated by Harold 
Munson (Morrow; $2.75), is an excel- 
lent story. Rimau’s father, enlightened 
chief of a North Sumatra village, in- 
curs the hatred of the witch doctor who 
prepares a terrible curse for Rimau. 
Fleeing to his uncle in a faraway plac, 
Rimau has many dangerous adventures 
helping his friends, through which he 
grows in strength and courage. Ages 


10-14, 


Spring makes us think of the out of 
Swamp Life, by Glen 
$3.00), is just 


and 
Rounds (Prentice-Hall; 
the ticket for those many children who 
like best to read about nature. Done 
with his usual charm in both writing 
and illustrating, the author tells of his 
swamp neighbors during each season. 
Ages 10-14. 


doors, 








See page 85 for addresses of publishers. 
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USE KENWORTHY 
SELF-TEACHING 


FLASH CARDS 






To help 
pupils learn 
arithmetic 
easier and 
more 
accurately 


Flash cards teach first, test after- 
wards. Help prevent mistakes in 
beginning number learning . . . so 
important in establishing basic 
number facts. 
Kenworthy Flash Cards are durable, 
easy to read, and easy to handle. 
Available in sets to teach addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, 
and fractions. 
Kenworthy also offers you a 
variety of arithmetic teaching aids. 
Among them are “Imma Whiz,” 
“Addo,” “Multo” — proven and 
tested arithmetic games. Plus sev- 
eral Text-Activity Books for Pri- 
mary and Elementary grades. 
Kenworthy provides a diversified 
line of reliable proved teaching aids 
... available at leading school 
supply houses, department and 
chain stores. 

Or write to Dept. i-4 

KENWORTHY 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
138 Alien Street Buffaio 1, New York 


NEW 1958 CATALOG OF 
PLAYS°* 
For Presentation By 


GRADE SCHOOLS 
@ FREE UPON REQUEST 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 N. Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1, Illinois 


a 


look! 


NEW JUNIOR 
tele) 6) 


FROM McKay 





“THOMAS, THE SHIP'S CAT 
By CHARLOTTE BAKER. Torn from his 


cozy hearth, Thomas Cat quickly 
adapts to the role of ship’s n ascot, 
astounding captain and crew with his 
unpredictable talents. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


DOLLARS FOR YOU 
150 Ways for Boys to Earn Money 
By ADRIAN A. PARADIS. 


Crammed 


with ideas which enterprising boys 
can turn into cash. Extensive reading 
lists, index. For teens. $3.00 


ELEPHANTS IN THE GARDEN 
By IDA SHEIB. Joey surprises the 


neighborhood and the circus with his 


unscheduled “debut” by elephant 
back under the Big Top in Madi- 
son Square Garden. Ages 7-10. $2.50 


OLD ITALIAN TALES 


By DOMENICO VITTORINI. Twenty 
lively Italian folk and fairy tales that 
reflect the Italian character and scene. 
Ages 10-14, $3.00 


THE EAGLE PINE 


By DIRK GRINGHUIS. An __ action- 
packed story of logging when North- 
ern Michigan was wild timberland 
and adventurers made quick for- 
tunes from the magnificent forests. 
Ages 14 up. $3.00 


All Books Illustrated, Cloth Bound 
Write for Free Catalog 


THE DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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Let these labels 

be your guide 

to the wholesome 
“All-Family Drink” 


For easy recognition every bottle of 7-Up 
displays its name on the front. 


But we're striving for something more than 
simple identification. We want you to know 
exactly what goes into this refreshing soft 
drink. How pure it is. How whclesome. 


That’s why each 7-Up container carries 
a “second” label on the back 
--an ingredients listing. 


Seven-Up is just what this label 
says it is... quality which you may 
unhesitatingly recommend. 


Quality...on the label 
...in the bottle 


SEVEN-UP CONTAINS: 


CARBONATED WATER. Uniformly treated to be color- 
less, odorless, tasteless. The carbonation stimulates 
digestion . . . makes drinking 7-Up more than a 
pleasure. 

SUGAR. Meets standards far more rigid than those for 
table sugar. Tested and retested in 7-Up laboratories 
to insure absolute quality. 

CITRIC ACID. The natural acid present in citrus fruits. 
In 7-Up it complements the flavor essence extracted 
from fresh lemons and limes. 


SODIUM CITRATE. A small amount of this valuable 
citrate helps develop the superb flavor of 7-Up. 
FLAVOR DERIVED FROM LEMON AND LIME OILS. 
Natural oils pressed from fresh lemons and limes, 
and super-refined to derive the very essence of their 

pure, natural flavors. 
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Animules 
International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
J ackson Blvd., Chicago t, Illinois. 


Color; 11 minutes; grades 4-6. 


This how-to-do-it film from Canada 


| 


is intended to encourage children’s cre- 


ativeness in makine animals of fantasy 


out of wet paper, paste, and tempera 
paint In the film, children demon- 
strate methods for constructing several 


basic forms and show variations which 
can be made. The 
applications of this three-dimensional 


teacher will see how 


art can be made in other arcas of 


learning. 


Backyard Artists 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, California. 
Color; 10 minutes; grades 3-6. 

Children’s interest in birds can be 
directed towards greater awareness and 
understanding of natur through cre- 
ative tivity [wo youngsters sketch 
birds in their back yard. Part of their 
fun is due to their ingenuity in attract- 
i birds with a birdhouse, a birdbath, 
and a feeder There are delichtful 
close-ups of the sparrow, blue jay, finch, 
ind hun minebird. 


Clay Modeling for Beginners 
1 ibl topper Produc tions, R. Sa Box 
792, Escondido, ( 
Color, or bl 
“S! ib Bowl 
“Preparation and Tools”’—11 min. 
“Surface Decoration 
Mr. Irving Pr 


an excellent erics On Seve 


lifornia, 
ck and white; grades 4-6. 


® min 


10 min. 


man has produced 
I il phase | of 
clay modeling Teachers will be im- 


pre sed with the sirmpl photography, 


which facilitates children’s rapid com- 
prehension. Beginners will be intrigued 
by the basi procedures demonstrated, 


and stimulated by suggested variations. 


Crayon Resist 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. 


Color; 5 minutes; grades 4-6, 

This film shows designs created by 
varied uses of wax crayon and rubber 
cement, both of which act as resists to 


water color, tempera, and ink. Pupils 


are shown using the materials, and the 
results of their efforts are displayed. 
The designs point out the 


adaptability of crayon resist to such cre- 


int lude d 


ative areas as textile design, murals, 


posters, and 


other decorative uscs, 
How to Make Potato Prints 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., 
Hollywood 28, California. 

Color; grades K-6. 


12 minutes; 


This fascinating method of creating 
surface enrichment suggests the infinite 
variety of pattern design that can be 


chieved from materials 


i Inexpensive 
vailable at home or school Children 
are shown cutting, painting, and stencil- 
potato prints on paper The care 
handling of tools is also integrated 
nto the process Ihe simplicity of the 


media gives the maximum of freedom 


Painting Crowds of People 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 
Color; 11 minutes; grades 5-6, 


Eliot O'Hara, well-known watercol- 


t, demonstrates brush rendering of 


crowds of people The art of Marin, 
Daumier, 


ipport the impressionistic approach to 


and Dufy is also presented to 
painting crowds Through the use of 
color, and the intensifying character of 
calligraphic line, Mr. O'Hara empha- 
sizes the sense of motion in painting. 
While the 
advanced for some children, the visual 
is presented with clarity. 


narration may seem a little 


Make your Art Program 





__ Art Films 


RECOMMENDED BY JOHN SHELTON SCOTT 


Painting Trees with Eliot O’Hara 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 


Color; 16 minutes; grades 4-6. 


On a sketching trip, Mr. O'Hara 
helps the viewer explore and analyze 
the distinguishing features of trees. He 
points Out unique symbols for trees in 
America and Hawaii. To him, the ma- 
ple suggests the letter “U,” and the 
Mr. O'Hara 


explains techniques required to paint 


sycamore branch a sickle 


trees and express their individualities. 
Even the mute brush, dipped in color, 
seems to tell a story. 


Parade 

Charles Eames Studio, 901 

ington Blvd., Venice, California. 

Color; 6 minutes; grades K-6. 
This was filmed entirely with me- 

chanical toys, using stop-motion pho- 


Wash- 


tography. The actors move against a 
background of children’s drawings of a 
city strect 
so stimulated that fantasy becomes real- 
The excitement of 


The viewer's imagination is 


ity, and vice versa. 
an actual circus parade is captured in 
color, movement, and music. Excel- 
lent incentive for creative painting. 


Art Consultant, 
Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


Toccata for Toy Trains 
Charles Eames Studio, 901 
ington Blvd., Venice, California, 
Color; 6 minutes; grades K-6. 


Wash- 


Old toy trains made from wood, cast 
metal, and tin move to an animated 
musical score by Elmer Bernstein. As 
the train pulls out of City Station for a 
trip in the country, the viewer is cone 
verted to a Lilliputian world. Produc- 
tion invites painting, discussion, and 
dramatic play. 


Treasures in Snow 

Moody Institute of Science, 11428 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
California. 

Color, or black and white; 7 minutes; 
grades 4-6. 

The use of photomicro copy permits 
visual exploration of snowflake patterns. 
Art and science are integrated as evapo- 
ration, condensation, dew point, and 
crystallization are explained. Use as a 
springboard for considering other natu- 
ral elements as art resources, 





Speaking of The FIRST BOOKS your /nstructor 





GRADE LEVEL 6 up 





GRADE LEVEL 6 up 


magazine says: 


“FIRST BOOKS answer a great need. In simple, 
clear terms and in few pages the essential facts of 
a subject are given. The discussion is meaty enough 
for mature readers and yet simple enough for eight- 
and-nine-year-old children to read and understand.” 


FROM THIRD GRADE LEVEL UP— 
Tell your pupils about FIRST BOOKS 


— before they tell you! 


—— 


full of pictures, providing accurate, use- 


AND REMIND YOUR SCHOOL LI- 


» anc tthe | 
she FIRST BOOF © 









BRARIAN that FIRST BOOKS are _ ful information and background subjects 
supplied in cloth bindings GUARAN- of interest around the entire school 
TEED for a year’s library service or the — curriculum. | 


books replaced without cost. 

Help in every subject you teach 
The recently issued FIRST BOOKS pic- 
tured at the left are only a fraction of 
this outstanding series for boys and girls. 

To stimulate and guide a_ child's 
enthusiastic first interest in something 
he’s just “discovered,” there’s no sub- 
stitute for the right FIRST BOOK at 
GRADE LEVEL 4 up the right time. Each is a_ genuinely 
beginning book, easy to read and chock- 


The FIRST BOOKS are— 


ALL in the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding 

ALL printed in LARGE type 

ALL fully illustrated—mostly with over 100 pictures 
and in color 

First Books ALL checked and double-checked for accuracy, atte 
thority, and clarity of text 

ALL 7% x 8% in. volumes 

EACH specially priced to schools and libraries, 


Chart 
f ft net $1.46 


The FIRST BOOKS are published by FRRANKELIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. @ 699 Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York 


Supplementary reading 
pupils really like! 
With more than 75 FIRST BOOKS to 


choose from, supplementing approved 

classroom units or projects to achieve 

curriculum objectives, teachers can assign \ 
specific FIRST BOOKS with confidence, } 
and the assurance that pupils will enjoy 

them thoroughly. Millions of copies are 

in use! 











GRADE LEVEL 4 up GRADE LEVEL 5 up 






GRADE LEVEL 4 up 





GRADE LEVEL 3-6 


FIRST 
BOOKS 


are the first books 
to read 
on any subject 
and on any level 


Send for 
FREE 





proPical 
mamMAle 
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1 Complete with 


Chri 
Charles A : 
In this 
teachers, the 
swer many questions re lated to art edu- 
> +o o cation. The book is written in a simple, 


RECOMMENDED BY 


rgvuese books are not all new, but 
I were selected with the idea of help- 
ing any classroom teacher, administra- 
tor, or parent develop an awareness of 
the value of creative art activities for ca 
children. The 


books are interesting and 


classroom 


t h the creative arts, whether they be 


painting, clay work, dancing, or writing. 


Children’s Art Education 
Written by Estelle Knudsen and Ethel 


stensen 


Bennett, 1957; $4.80 
book 


source for classroom 


authors have tried to an- 


easy, and down-to-earth manner that 


will be appealing to teachers The first 
half of the 


preparations tor art 


book is a series of detailed 


ROSEMARY BEYMER 


Director, Department of Art, 
Public Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


lessons from kin- 
It is 
effective in that it shows how out of the 


dergarten through the sixth grade 


simplest classroom experiences, art may 
evolve and be successful The second 
half is devoted to children’s art media, 


. meth ' : at a 
read after a busy day in the iethods of working, basic supplies, and 


There is a wealth of infor- 


n be 


storage facilities. 


do not require the knowledge of thx mation showing how the child and his d , 

art specialist With them, the reader family can have a wonderful time with Discovering Design 

has a well rounded program of art all kinds of art materials in a creative By Marion Downer 

reading manner At the People’s Art Center, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1947; $3.00 

Art and the Adolescent oe oe ie apn hip 7 sersees The 104 pages of this book are well 
, _— a thods and techniques = ijjustrated with meaningful photographs 

Yearbook described which help the lay person to understand 


Association 


National Art Education 
NEA 1957 

[his yearbook provides an article on By 
the nature of the 


itor: a discussion of the 


importance ol 
irt in meeting the needs of youth, by a 

: ni 
parent; and a national symposium dis- 


I 

cussing art and how it is related to the ry 

needs of the adolescent The book will 

help the teacher realize the importan - 

ol art aS a constructive torce :' 
mite 


Art for the Family 
By Victor D’Amico and others a 
Museum of Modern Art, 1954; $2.95 


This small book contains the enjoy- 


able type of professional material which 


COLOR IN THE CLASSROOMNM...by SANFORD, NATURALLY! 








BRILLIANT SANFORD 
TEMPERA COLORS 


High color strength, excellent 
opacity and coverage, self-leveling. 
Sanford Temperas do not crack 
or flake. Leave no brush marks. 


The 


adolescent, by an edu- Ll he 


that “Design is everywhere in the uni- 


verse, but it is hidden from us until we 


Arts in the Classroom 
Natalie Robinson Cole 
John Day Co., 1942 


become aware of it Learning to sec 


9 50) desit n is emphasized by the way the 
symmetry, balance, 


author introduces 


For over fifteen years, this book has 


training and 


line, rhythm—all seen in nature and 


luenced the techniques 


art. Examples include rhythms cast by 
teachers of young children. The arts 


cribed include creative 


block 


thmic dancing, and creative 


shadows, the allover pattern from dog- 


painting, clay wood blossoms, or the repeated design 


rk, design and printing, free 


i pine apple 
writing 


Mrs. Cole brings a warmth of feeling . > . 
2 eat osepeeT , Introduction to Art Education 


the book from her personal experi- 
with children By stimulating By Ralph L. Wickiser 

ldren, understanding them, giving World Book Co., 1957; $6.25 
confidence, and remembering that This book is skillfully and interest- 
rrowing process is more important ingly written, combining theory and 
the end product, teachers can practice Dr. Wickiser first develops 


the role of art in education an tl 
theories that underlie this ro 
" 


brings into this discussion his undet 


standing of the growth of the child 
how his educative experience 
through art Th 
teacher will find many an- 


swers to problems regarding pl 


a creative experience 


( lassroom 


guiding, and developing art experiences 


Treasures to See 
By Leonard Weisgard 
Harcourt, Brace, & Co., Inc., 1956; 
$3.00 

Museum “readiness” would certainly 
be the 
grades had the opportunity to read this 
very fine book on introducing the child 
to the art Treasures t See 


book, very easy to 


outcome uf all intermediate 


museum 
iS a museum picture 
read, informative, and most enjoyable. 
The reader is taken through the 


sions of the 


divi- 
museum and becomes ac- 
quainted with art from the ancient and 


modern world 


and His Art 


Lowenfeld 


Your Child 
By Viktor 


[he Macmillan Co., 1954; $6.50 
For the busy teacher and parents, 
too this book answers such questio 
as “What does art mean to my child?” 
How do I interfere with my child's 
art? and How can I foster 
child’s art? The section on “do's | 


don’t’s for parents” proves helpful. Dr 


Lowenfeld is an outstanding educator 
and a leader in art education (ne 1 
only will be inspired by his experien 


with children but will have a better un 


derstanding of the function of creat 

activity One will get a clearer in ht 
into the way a child begins to work 
with materials ») other wor 


/ 


standing how he grows and de lop 


Addresses of publishers on page 85. 


An exciting new color medium 


It’s a new experience working 
with this exciting new medium. 
Lay it on thick or thin—get oil 
paint type textures—get complete 


Available in 6, 12 or 16-color 
sets, with non-stick caps, Also 
in 2-ounce, half-pint, pint, quart 
and gallon sizes. 


Available at your regular School or Art Supply House ES eA ; 








GRAY-PAS 


coverage, even light over dark— 
colors blend right on the paper 
with no muddy effect. Requires 
no fixative, never chalks or dusts. 


Ideal for students—brings new excitement to art classes! 





SANFORD INK COMPANY, 2740 Washington Blivd., Bellwood, Illinois 
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DO YOU 
NEED MORE 


% 


~ 


this folder contain, 


82 \, 
GS tik-tack | 













es 


miracle discs 


ca 
n be used Over and over 






Stick to an 






Y surface, meta| or glass 
Keep a supply of these 
amazing little discs on 
hand. They're adhesive on 
both sides - stick without 
damage to any surface in- 
cluding blackboard, glass, 
wood and tile - and they 
are neat, completely out of 
sight when applied. 


take the p 


lace of tacks and tape 
will not stick to the fingers 


in two convenient 






all PUrpose sises 





Use them for mounting pa- 
pers, wall charts, pictures, 
displays, window decora- 
tions, albums and in hun- 


dreds of other helpful, | rHompson ~ WINCHESTER CO., INC. 


actical ways. 
a oe 890 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


rc 

| ! 

| | 

| ! 

| | 

. Please send packs f Stik-tacks, 328 | 

Still only $1.00 for reer 
‘ iscsS per pack VU ea 

328 discs ‘tou folders) 

| Name | 

Jppiier s Street 

| City Zone State | 

ed j fa by | | 

REE sda) Ltd | > h | 

' | 








Real Books for the Beginning Reader 


The 
BASIC 
VOCABULARY 


SERIES 


By Edw rd W, D [ h, Ph.D. 


These real t ks. desiqned and written especi ally for the 
t read ides |-3 tain just 315 words, the 
Dolch 220 Basic Sight Words and 95 Commonest Nouns. 
A wealt! é nd fascinating t tories and tales of 
folk that will delight all aa¢ re included in these 
bt ed, ro 


FREE Write today for a free booklet containing a complete story taken 


from one of the titles in the Basic Vocabulary Series. Let your children read it 


—they w ll love it! 








Tue Garraro Press, Publishers 
Champaign, Illinois 
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|'MY FOURTH GRADE | 


| 
Likes to 
Write 


Poetry 


ALBERTA COVERT 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools, 
Verona, Pennsylvania 





po rey is fun. Children love it. 
But why are so many teachers 
) 


afraid of it I have found that 


many experiences can be written as 





poetry uf the followin: procedure 
| is followed After something spe- 
| cial has happened put these words 
ol the blackboard and have the 
| pupus copy them 

: Fee 


pupils to write under the 


. Sicht Tmell 


Pell the 


appropriat thoughts 


heading 
the experience 
them to enlarge the 


MaKe a sen- 


about 


pe rhaps 
ence about it wow write aS many 
sentences as DOSS bl on thie blac ke 
board, and let the children rear- 


l hese 


more 


range them into a poem 
[ have to rhyme It 1S 
mportant to teach children to ob- 


and feel, and to express 


them- 
than to make a rhyme 

This poctin i a collective one 

written by my fourth grade after a 


trip toa reenhouse last spring 


AT THE GREENHOUSE 


First the fl ers, 
A carnival of flowers 


Red, ye Uv. pink, OlLUE, f irple, 
ranve, and vhite 

Flo s that make me hear songs. 

Yi in fl ers 

( ii Oo } f } 

fu a eda ft 

P, rfumed petal 

A? 1 hen the fer 

The whisper of jungle-like fer 

lhe rustl i r? 
i alk by 

! 1 the nunds 

Of the telephone ringing, the mon- 
ey pineling, 

(| water soaktr up the plants, 

And the quiet ound of flowers 
j 


bloomur 


All in the greenhouse! 


These por ms were written by in- 
dividual children in my grade 


THE BIRDS? 


SANTUCCI 


WHO MADE 


DONNA LEI 


God made birds and made them 
ree 

God made a mouth 
them ti 

And God made us and let us free. 

We are happy as can be 

Aren't you glad God made you and 


, 
and eyes for 


me 
THE SUMMER 
] OF BOUCH 
The bright warm sun 
Brings bees in a swarm 
Right on the flowers so gay. 





| 1 hope the sun will shine today. | 









THOUGHTS 3 
FLOW FREELY : 
thru a 


MARSH77 KK 


FELT-POINT PEN 





for pen, 





ink supply, 
2 extra points 


$ge2s5 
Fine to bold lines . . . gray to solid. 


At stationers, art and school supply 


stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH CO., 96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. F-42 





- 
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The first steps in becoming an 
airline pilot are getting (1) a 
private license, and then (2) 
a commercial license, which is 


Pilots need perfect vision and hearing, and 
must have a complete physical examination 


granted after 200 hours of fly- every six months, 


ing time. 










4 In addition, airline pilots must 

. have advanced courses such as 

A Sy aerodynamics, navigation, and 

S ot \ 4 meteorology, plus 1200 hours 
ry - \ Sie of flying time, and an airline 






pilot's license from the Civil 
: Aeronautics Administration. 






RAIA. AY VY 


. 


rg 





- ee 

















Both on the ground and in 
the air, the pilot has com- 
plete authority over his 
plane. No one can force 
him to fly the plane if he 
feels weather: conditions 
should keep it grounded. 
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This series, begun September 1956, continues through June 1958. In response to many requests, the entire 
series is now ready in two-color poster form. A ditto master sheet of lesson material accompanies each 


13” x 16” poster. Order from F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. Set I and Set Il; $2.75 each. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 








PREPRIMARY 
LANGUAGE 



































MATCHING SOUNDS. Make sets 

of four cards, containing pictures 
of objects that begin with the same 
sound, boy, box, balloon, baby, for 
example. To play, mix all cards, 
then sort, stacking together the 
four that start with the same sound. 
Or, divide cards among players and 
have them trade back and forth un- 
til all the cards and sounds have 
been matched. Claudine Swycaffer 











PRIMARY 
SPELLING 


LET'S SPELL Write twelve 

or fifteen words on the chalkboard. 
One child is "it." He chooses a 
word, and whispers it to the 
teacher. The others must guess it. 
"It" calls on someone, who says, "Is 
it cat, c-a-t?" If correct, "it" 
answers, "Yes, the word is cat, 
c-a-t," and the child who guessed 
becomes “it." If incorrect, "it" 
answers, "No, the word is not cat, 
c-a-t," and checks it to show it 

has been named. Continue until 
someone guesses the word. In guess- 
ing, each child must both pronounce 
and spell the word, and in return 
"it" must pronounce and spell each 
word guessed. Diana S. Zinckgraf 


come go eat 
with because run 


PRIMARY Il 
READING 








FEED THE ELEPHANT. Draw and cut an 
elephant, side view, from cardboard 
or masonite. Paint one side. On 
the back attach a small toy horn, 
Make flash cards for reading drill 
in the shape of peanuts. As the 
"peanuts" are held up, children take 
turns saying the words. If a child 
knows a word, he feeds the ele- 
phant. If he misses, the elephant 
"trumpets" (horn blows), and does 
not get the "peanut." Flora Brewer 





Le 





PRIMARY III 
ARITHMETIC 


PIG IN THE MUD. Hold up 

flash cards and ask different chil- 
dren to answer them. A child who 
misses an answer becomes a "Pig in 
the Mud," and must stand in a "mud 
puddle." The game continues, The 
Pig in the Mud can get out of the 
puddle only by answering a flash 
card before the child called on 
does. Then the pig takes his seat 
and the child who misses goes to 
the mud puddle, Regina Volk 
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Tool-Subject Devices 











seeusnenennes 


GRADE 4 
ARITHMETIC 


MAKING CHANGE. Label fiv 
envelopes: pennies—l¢; nickels— 
5¢; quarters—25¢; half dollars 

¢; and fill them with play coins. 
Then write, on slips of paper, 


amounts of money such as 23¢, 76¢, 
49¢, and so on. Put these ina 
large envelope. Two children play 
at a time, one making up the amount 
of money written on the slip that 
the other draws from the envelope. 
Check each other, Laurel English 
GRADE 6 

HANDWRITING 


/ Capotat hettirw are tare 


2, AvL Littirn athoutel. fave 
Ath deme awlant, 


WRITING RULES. To help 


‘hildren become more conscious of 
the rules for good handwriting, 
suggest that the class write their 


own rules. They can easily do this 
after examining several samples of 
good handwriting. Put a prelimi- 
nary list on the chalkboard and 
leave for several days. As chil- 
dren read and think about them, 
they will want to add or modify. 
‘hildren will be more anxious to 
follow the rules if they have made 
them up themselves. 
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GRADE 5 
SPELLING 


FIND THE WORDS. To give 

further drill in a weekly spelling 
list, sometimes suggest things 
children can find in their week's 
words. For example, "find the 
words that have prefixes," "that 
have suffixes," "that have double 
consonants," "that have silent 
letters," "that have three syl- 
lables," and so on. Some weeks 
they may be able to find homonymns, 
synonyms, or antonyms. The things 
to find will vary with the word 
lists, of course. 


GRADE 7-8 
LANGUAGE 











CARTOON FUN. Make a class 
scrapbook of jokes and cartoons, 

to point up good or bad grammar, 
poor handwriting, clear and con- 
cise writing, and some of the other 
phases of language. These may be 
compiled from newspapers and maga- 
zines; or, better yet, suggest that 
children make up their own, 








JOHNNY ALWAYS G/VES 
SUCH ROUNDABOUT 
DIRECTIONS . 


———=7~ 











Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 





Recipe from 
Millicent Pardue 












A Carving Material 
from Soap Scraps 


et?” hla: 
; 6 ieee 
ahr pie: Bo 


ey 
23 







Have children bring scraps of all kinds of soap 
until you have 4 pounds or more, Cut these fine, 
or put through electric grinder. Add 5 gallons of 
water. When soap is all melted, add 3 pounds of 
paperhanger's paste, and enough finely sifted 
sawdust to give the mixture proper consistency. 
Let stand overnight, and turn out the mold next 
morning. Children can cut off any size needed. 

It is durable and very easy to carve. 


Sample from 
Opal Guy Crawford 


Rolled Paper Figures 


Suggestion from 
Dorothy Vall 


Fold paper around it- 
self several times to rep- 
resent the body. Folda 
narrower strip for arms. 
Cover each with colored 
paper and staple arms to 
body. Cut to make legs. 





These figures make good 
stick puppets. 























Planned by 
Gretchen S. Sanderson 


Wire and Wood Boats 


Wire and wood are basic 
manipulative materials for 
any age child. Since our 
world is 3-D, it is easier 
for most children to con- 
struct models of boats or 
other items than it is to 
draw them. Realists will 
make functional ones--the 
dreamers use imagination. 


Yarn Paintings 


Simple drawings of trees, 
figures, or animals can be 
given color by using bits of 
gay yarn to highlight them. 

For kindergartners, dip 
ends of cotton rug yarn in 
melted wax, or wrap with cel- 
lophane tape. Lace through 
punched holes, Older chil- 
dren use needle with yarn. 











~~ 
w 
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Creative Construction 


ADVANCED LEVEL 


“Rebutnik’” 


An original U.S. satellite can 

made by each child from two pa- 
er, foil, or tin pie plates that 
are joined facing each other. An- 
tennae may be drinking straws, or 
old curtain rods cut to proper 
length, inserted between them. 
hildren can use a paper punch on 
the plates, and decorate them with 
crayons and colored paper. 





Made by oa fourth-grader 
{ Virginia Connolly 








Painting on Gravel Paper 


Tried by Isidore Olshever 


Paint with tempera on gravel 
paper, sold in pet shops to use 
in bird cages. Designs may be 
used for stained-glass effects 
for dioramas, or original sand 
paintings when studying the 
Navajos. (For stained glass, 
color should be used thin so 
light will show through. ) 


























Harel B. Tripp 
sent this suggestion 








wes von A Figures from 


John Crane 





Scrap Wire 








TABS FOR 
GLUING 








From the red-brown POae 
wire we discovered in a CLOSING 
burnt-out motor arma- 
ture, it is possible to . 
fashion conte figures. See-Through Display Cases 
Shape the mass of wire 
and then wind with heav- Little cases with 4 window sides 
ier wire to keep it in are easy to make by cutting, folding, 
shape. Add paper or foil and pasting oak tag, as shown. Put 
accessories. Jse other Saran wrap or cellophane over open- 
scrap wire for figures. ings before assembling. 
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INTRODUCING NEW GAMES 


_ your language program gets to the 
study of how to give explanations and di- 
rections, have each child read a game book and 
select a game which can be played by the en- 
tire group. Either indoor or outdoor games may 
be chosen. Each one must understand his game 
thoroughly, and be able to present it clearly and 
concisely; all others must listen carefully and 
cooperate. The shy children get a chance to be- 
come leaders, talent for leadership is discovered, 
and many fine games are added to the list of 
games for parties or rainy days. GLADYS HUCKER 


MOTHERS' CLUB 


AM a rural teacher and I found that the par- 
I ents in my school were not interested in a 
P.T.A. for our school. We decided to organize 
a mothers’ club and meet once a month after 
school. They took turns at having a lesson on 
child behavior, psychology, or anything they 
thought would be of interest. After that we 
would discuss any problem that may have arisen. 
It proved very helpful to me. I’m sure that it 
bridged a gap between mother and teacher. The 
club also sponsored a box social to raise money 


to buy a record player. JANET LARSON 


VISUAL EDUCATION AIDS 


Y WRITING to various industrial companies 
B and travel bureaus, 16 mm. sound films 
both in color and black and white—may be bor- 
rowed for use in the classroom, usually free 
except for return postage. Most organizations 
welcome the opportunity to be of service to the 
schools. These borrowed films cover many sub- 
jects, including scenic tours of almost every 
country in the world and each state in the Unit- 
ed States, a detailed description of a multitude 
of industries, and studies in nature, wild life, 
skiing, races, sports, conservation, and econom- 
ics. Running time of each film varies from ten 
minutes to one hour. Several of these com- 
panies also loan 35 mm. filmstrips, silent and 
with records, in both color and black and white. 
Quizzes, informative booklets, and biographies 
are also often available free with the films and 


filmstrips. DOUGLAS GC. RUTHERFORD 


to the group. 





LIQUID MEASURE 


Let the liquids run! 
Pouring in and out is fun! 
Experimenting, the child will treasure 
And ably learn liquid measure. 
Says Joyce, “With my half-pint I will show 
How many of them into the pint will go.” 
“The quarts in a gallon,” says Mary Jane, 
“To you I've made quite plain. 
Asks Andrew, holding the gallon jar, 
“How do you measure gas for your car?” 
Che pints in a quart are left for you. 
Would you like to try it, Sue? 

ELLA MARY ELLIOTT 


OUR DAILY NEWS 


M° ruirp and fourth grades write one book 
each year. When complete it is the best 
summary of a vear’s schoolwork that could be 
written because it was done day by day while 
interest in the topics was at a peak. We call it 
“Our Daily News.” 

The children contribute the. material as the 
teacher writes it on the blackboard at the end 
of the day. A child volunteers to write it in a 
notebook the following morning. 

Our most exciting pages were written about 
such happenings as the moth eggs hatching, tiny 
nymph crickets suddenly emerging in April, the 
snail’s full-course dinner—a tender petunia plant 


wait for bells, and so on. 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


© HELP our substitute teachers assume the classroom load with 
fy the greatest of ease and speed, each room teacher has put in a 
special drawer of the desk in the classroom, a folder which contains 
at least the following items: a schedule of classes, a seating plan 
which is removable so that the substitute may place it where it af- 
fords the greatest convenience, the names of any groupings for sub- 
jects and a list of the children in the grouping, a few games which 
may be used for rainy or stormy days, a supply of paper for the 
teacher's use, two pencils one of which is a grading pencil, and any 


scheme which is used in passing of the group or in passing material 


Many include also the name of one child who will probably be able 
to give any help needed such as locating supplies and textbooks which 
are in use. Teachers who include the names of helpers are asked to 
instruct the members ol the group so that ONLY the assigned helper 
is giving aid to the new teacher. Often teachers include in the foldet 
some bits of poetry or short stories which may be used while groups 


CECILE E. VAN GUNDY 


bearing its first blossom in the terrarium. Quite 
often an item that the teacher least expects be- 
comes a number one news item. 

Visitors who know about our book read it 
when they pay us a call. When the district su- 
perintendent visits she has a full resume of ac- 
tivities. Even the janitor favorably comments 
on “Our Daily News.” MaRY LEWIS SCHULTZ 


STATE BOOSTERS 


page publicity chairmen began their train- 
ing when each of my forty-eight fifth- 
graders drew the name of a state out of a box 
and became a booster or salesman for that state 
Each child wrote letters to his State Publicity 
Department, to the Chamber of Commerce of 
important cities, and to any large business con- 
cern where free materials and information could 
be obtained, to learn more about his state. Whil 
we wrote and searched and studied, we made 
up state cheers and learned songs such as “Beau- 
tiful Ohio” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” No 
door-to-door salesman ever sold his wares with 
more enthusiasm than these forty-eight boosters 

In preparation for a final display, each child 
made a pennant for his state and arranged the 
information he secured into something unusual 
and attractive. ‘Three children cut 3’ maps 
from masonite and displayed products of the 
states; some started post-card collections; some 
collected stamps; some secured pen pals The 
Texas booster constructed a miniature oil well 
and built a small scale ranch. Iowa's display 
portrayed a typical lowa farm complete with 
machinery. A final assembly program presented 
through song and fact the greatness of America 
with the states working together in a great 


democracy. KATHERINE 8. TADLOCK 


HOA articles should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate 
sheet of paper. Put your name and address on 
each sheet and on every photograph or sam- 
ple that you submit. 

We will pay $3.00 upon publication for each 
article and $1.00 for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 
Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six 
months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Heip One Another, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Your Kindergarten and You 


7 o ane m 
. id | rips FRANCES A. JOHNSON 
ie ip Kindergarten Teacher, E. Cooper Elementary School, “alamazoo, Michigan 


'T HEN we teachers met with the school board posed trip to the Kalamazoo Police Station. of a fireman. We also read a book about fire- 
W at the beginning of the year I learned Here is where the permission slips were em- fighting equipment. So we knew something of 
that the members heartily endorsed field trips ployed. We made the necessary arrangements what we wanted to look for when we reached 
Soon after. 1 attended a county teachers’ meet- with the bus driver and obtained a satisfactory the station. The chief graciously showed us 
ne where I obtained printed permission slips date with the Police Department. Finally, I their trucks, demonstrated the oxygen mask, 
A pad of 50 printed permission slips called the Chairman of our Home Room Moth- showed us how the hose is folded, how the lad- 


wr trips 
We . Going on a Field Trip” can be pur- ers and asked her to get two mothers to ac- ders work, and the first-aid material, and let 
chased from F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, company us. those who wished, climb up into the cab of the 
$.25.] On the appointed day, we and the third trucks and blow the siren. It certainly was ex- 
nother teacher and I planned a unit grade set out on a very interesting, informative citing and at the same time reassuring. 


lor 


policeman. She arranged to have a tral- excursion. Among some of the places we visited Our longest trip, to date, was to the American 
1 come to school and deliver a short were cells where prisoners were held for short National Bank and Trust Company where my 
the pedestrian periods, the laboratory, the stolen-goods depart- husband works. Our bus driver and two moth- 


safety as it relates to tl 


illustrated with a movie. It was very ment, and the municipal court, which happened ers met us at school at ten o'clock on the morn- 


well received and my kindergartners more than to be in session at the time. ing chosen and we left immediately for the bank. 
held their own in the question-answer sesgion. Our next trip was in the form of a hike which Upon our arrival, the custodian summoned 

From this beginning. we logically moved into took us to the community fire station. Prior to my husband, who introduced us to our guide; 
the plan-making stage in connection with a pro- taking the trip, we discussed the various duties and we proceeded to (Continued on page 71) 
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Counting Rhymes 


Jacqueline Rowland 


Ten little rabbits I counted one day 

Ten little rabbits so frisky and gay— 

Having lunch by the fence. But how many, I wonder, 
Were there left to nibble if one went under? 


Nine downy ducklings, I saw in the creek 

Nine downy ducks, once so fuzzy, now sleek. 
How many stayed on to splash and to play 

And swim with their mother—if one swam away? 


Eight little lambs in the meadow one noon, 
I saw with a shepherdess, playing a tane— 
Fight little lambs, as white as the frost. 
How many were left—if one got lost? 


Seven little chickens under one hen. 

They peeped and she clucked, again and again. 
She spread her warm feathers around and about. 
Just how many stayed—if one jumped out? 


Six little kittens, some gray and one white, 

] saw in a basket having a fight. 

“Stop!” said the farmer's wife, taking one away. 
How many were left to fight on in play? 
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The Hat Shop 


GENE DARBY 


Five little puppies, with puppylike groans, 

Were having some fun while they gnawed upon 
bones, 

But one little puppy discovered a shoe. 

How many were left when he stopped to chew? 


Four little mice—just four, if you please 
Lived in a cellar and nibbled on cheese. 
Along came a cat who wanted to play. 
How many were left—if one ran away? 


f THERE is anything in this world that pleases a child any more than a hat, 
| I'll eat mine.” With this thought in mind I set about to provide hats for 
my kindergarten girls to use in dress-up play. First I removed all the con- 
Then I trimmed the bare hats with 





Seta ten tata te Sate Sata Dada Dan te 
eee es 


l ing | 
ervative trim from five old spring hats 7 
' Three little calves in the barn one day 


xaecerated be uquects of flowers, shiny ribbons, and big billows of net. Drank milk from a pail, while the horses ate hay. 
When the hats were ready, | needed a plac e to display them. A trip to the Missing his mother, one started to bawl. 
lumber vard set me sorting mill ends. The custodian drilled holes in the cen- How many were left if he ran at her call? 
rs of five blocks which I selected and I glued doweling into the holes. Two little colts that were healthy and strong 
Another small square of wood was drilled and glued on the top of each Played out in the pasture all day long. 
: Tom hitched one to a buggy and drove away. 


A displ le . an ¢ » crate which stood on end : ; 
A display table was made from an appl crate 1 How many were leh to frolic all day? 


dowel. 
with a piece of plywood nailed to its top. 


As I sat back and looked at my hat shop, it seemed only proper that my One little robin stopped to rest 


, ‘al > with their f » headnieces After looking for a place to build a nest. 
five-year-old girls have something special to wear with their fancy headpieces. “Go away,” onld o jay, with Gercences feigned. 

(he answer seemed to be skirts. If he went, how many robins remained? 
I took from my closet some old dresses I should have discarded long ago, 


measured up from the bottom 25”, and cut the skirts (Continued on page 81) 
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The TURTLE 
NAMED MYRTLE 


GINA BELL 





“IT don’t mind if I do,” said Rutherford, “Can’t you walk 
any faster than that?” 

“Not much,” said Myrtle. “But if you’re in a hurry, don’t 
wait for me.” 

“I’m not really in a hurry,” said Rutherford. He slowed 
down, and walked beside Myrtle. Every now and then, he 
gave a little jump in the air. 

Myrtle looked at his soft fur. She sighed a small sigh. “Oh, 
how I wish I were soft and cuddly like you,” she said. 

“Well, ‘we can’t all be soft and cuddly,” said Rutherford. 

As they went along, Myrtle saw her friend, Selinda Squirrel, 


climbing down a tree. 


She was gentle, shy, and 
But Myrtle was 


YRTLE was a small girl turtle. 
patient. Her friends were fond of her. 
not a happy turtle. In fact, she was very sad. 
Myrtle did not like the way she looked. She did not like her 
hard, dark shell. She wished she had soft, pretty fur instead. 
One bright sunny day, Myrtle went out for a walk in the 
woods. She walked slowly, as all turtles do. She turned her 
head from side to side. Soon she saw Rutherford Rabbit. 
“Hi, Rutherford,” said Myrtle. “Would you like to take a 
walk with me?” 


ers found a puppy. He was sitting in front 
of her house when she came home from 
school. He was black as coal and had a white 
spot under his eye. Jane picked him up and 
took him inside. She put warm milk in a dish 
for him to drink. The puppy drank and drank 
until the dish was empty. 

“May I keep the puppy?” Jane asked her 
mother. 

“No,” her mother said. “You must return 
him to his owner.” 

“But finders are keepers,” Jane said. 

“Finders are not keepers when you find 
something that belongs to someone else,” her 


LOST 
and 
FOUND 
PUPPY 


mother replied. 

“Then I will try to find the puppy’sowner,” 
said Jane. She took the puppy and went out. 
She walked until she came to the grocery store. 
The grocer was stacking cans on a shelf. 

“Did you lose a black puppy with a white 
spot under his eye?” Jane asked. 


ANITA SCHMIDT 


S 








“Hi, Selinda,” said Myrtle. 
walk with us?” 

“TI don’t mind if I do,” said Selinda. 
faster than that?” 

“Not much,” said Myrtle. “But if you’re in a hurry, don’t 
wait for us.” 

“I’m not really in a hurry,” said Selinda. She walked along 
on the other side of Myrtle. 

Myrtle looked at Selinda’s soft fur and sighed, “Oh, how I 
wish I were soft and cuddly like you.” 


TORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE 


“Would you like to take a 


“Can’t you walk any 


Continued on page 76 


“No,” the grocer said. “Ask the shoe re- 
pairman next door. Maybe he did.” 

Jane went next door, ‘The shoe repairman 
was hammering little nails into a shoe. 

“Did you lose a black puppy with a white 
spot under his eye?” Jane asked. 

“No,” the shoe repairman said. 
bakery lady across the street. 
did.” 

Jane walked across the street and went into 
the bakery lady’s shop. The bakery lady was 
putting chocolate frosting on a cake. 

“Did you lose a black puppy with a white 
spot under his eye?” asked Jane. 

“No,” the bakery lady said. “Ask the po 
liceman at the corner. Maybe he did.” 

At the corner the policeman was directing 
traffic. When he saw Jane he blew his whis 
tle for the cars to stop. 

“Did you lose a black puppy with a white 
spot under his eye?” Jane asked. 

“No,” said the policeman 
“Ask the watchmaker in his 
shop.” Continued on page 68 


“Ask the 
Maybe she 
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Out into Space 


LOIS SNELLING 


FEUMOTHY TUCKER was excited about the bal- 

j loon he was going to send out into space. It 
was a good-will balloon, a be-friends-with-other- 
people balloon. Besides, it was very beautiful. 
Large and green, and quite the prettiest balloon 
Timothy had ever owned. 

“| hate to send it out into space,” he said to 
his older brother Chris. “I would like to keep 
it for myself. But I guess that is selfish, since it 
is a good-will and be-friends-with-other-people 
balloon. Do you think it will go as far as a 
rocket ship, Chris?” 

“You never can tell,” Chris replied 

“At least as far as a jet plane, maybe?” 

“Maybe so There are lots of plac es to go.” 

“All the other balloons I ever had have 
burst,” Timothy said. “What if this one should 
burst? 

“Oh, it might do a lot of traveling first,” 
Chris replied ‘It might go to China or Siam 
or the North Pole But if somebody answers 
your be-friends-with-other-people letter, it will 
be fun no matter where it goes. Why doesn't 
Andy Lee play this game with you? It would 
be fun to send out two balloons.” 

“Andy and I don’t play*games together any 
more,” Timothy said. “He said I lost his base- 
ball, and I didn’t at all.” 

Andy lived in the house next door. It had 
always been fun to play with him until the 
baseball got lost. 

rimothy had not learned how to write yet. 
So Chris had written the letter for Timothy to 
put on the balloon It said, 

“Dear Person-WuHoever-Finps-Tuis: 

I will pin this note to my good-will balloon 
I am going to send the balloon out into space. 
It will light somewhere. Whoever finds it, 
please answer this note. It is a be-friends- 
with-other-people note, and I want you for my 
friend.” 

limotuny TucKER 
1200 Cedar Street 
Johnsonville, U.S.A. 

When Timothy had tied the paper on the 
balloon’s string, he hurried out to the lawn. As 
he let go of the string, he saw Andy Lee look- 
at him from his own door. Timothy knew Andy 
would wonder what he was doing. 

‘But I wouldn't tell him for anything,” he 
thought. “Saying I lost his old baseball!” 

Up, up went the balloon! Over the lawn, 
above the treetops! Timothy stood watching it, 
wondering to what far country it would soar. 
Then there was a honk-honk in the driveway. 
His mother leaned out of the car. 

“Come on, Timothy!” she called. “We are all 
ready to leave for Grandmother’s. It is her 
birthday, you know. Hurry!” 

Sure enough, everyone was in the car ex- 
cept Timothy. (Continued on page §3 
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The Little 
Helper 


EVELYN W. HAINES 


_ Bunny Cottontail was sad. He sat 
at the end of the cabbage patch all 
alone and let the tears trickle down his 
cheek and jump off his little bunny nose. 

Now Baby Bunny should not have been 
lonely. He had five bunny brothers, four 
bunny sisters, a mama, and a papa. But 
still he was a lonely little fellow. No one, 
absolutely no one, wanted to be bothered 
with the baby of the family. When he 
tried to help Mama or Papa, they would 
scold, “Run and play, Baby Bunny. You 
are in the way.” When he tried to play 
with his brothers or sisters they would 
scold, “Run and look at a book, Baby 
Bunny. You are too little to play our 
games. 

So Baby Bunny sat at the end of the 
cabbage patch all alone and cried. Then 
an idea came to his little bunny head. It 
was such a big idea that it made his big 
bunny ears wiggle and his little bunny 
nose twitch. He would run—but not to 
play or look at a book!! No, sir! He 
would run away from home and find 
someone who didn’t think he was too little 
to help at something. 

He hopped very quietly into the house 
and very quietly packed a little suitcase. 
He packed his little pink sweater, a little 
white shirt, a pair of trousers with cow- 
bunnies painted on the knees, and his cow- 
bunny boots that Aunt Jenny Rabbit had 
given him for Christmas. From the kitch- 
en he took the largest carrot in the cup- 
board (it was almost as big as he). Then 
he hopped out of the house and down 
the dusty road. No one saw him go! 

Now Baby Bunny loved his family and 
felt very sad to be leaving. In fact, he felt 
so sad that he had to stop after every 
seven hops and brush away the tears. But 
he had made up his mind and he would 
not go back. 

It was not very long until Baby Bunny 
became tired. He hopped under a bush 
and promptly fell asleep. 

Meanwhile, back at the Bunny house, 
the Bunny family had just sat down to eat 
their supper. Mama placed a steaming- 
hot cabbage pie on the table and a big 
glass of carrot juice at each place. All the 
Bunny children twitched their noses and 
said, “Yum, yum.” Mama counted the 
twitching noses and then she frowned. 
“Someone is missing.” Of course it did 
not take her very long to find who was 
missing, because there was Baby’s chair— 
empty! (Continued on page 66) 








This story is the most fun if the reader and 
listener carry on the actions mentioned in italic, 
as the story proceeds 

Y GOODNEss!"’ moaned the mother of Little 
M Brave Talk-em-high. “Do you always 
have to make so much noise, Little Brave? 
From morning till night, from the sunny side to 
the dark side—all day—you are chattering and 
stamping and clanking and banging about mak- 
ing big noises! My ears are tired. Can't you 
be still for just a little while?” 

“I will try, Mother,” said Little Brave Talk- 
em-high, “but it is hard for me to keep still. I 
mean to do it, often, but before I can think, 
I’m shouting again, or yelping or whooping, or 
something. I think I had better go for a walk 
and see the village people.” 

“Perhaps you can learn from them how to 
keep quiet,” sighed his mother, giving Little 
Brave Talk-em-high a love pat as he went out 
the door. 

Little Brave-Talk-em-high started walking 
through the village in his soft brown moccasins. 
He came to the big spreading tree near the 
splashing brook. There he saw his father’s good 
friend, Charlie Tall Hat. Charlie Tall Hat was 
looking at the brook and thinking of many 
things. As he sat there he thoughtfully scratched 
his head. 

Little Brave Talk-em-high didn’t disturb him 
but he said to himself, “Charlie Tall Hat doesn’t 
make too much noise—not ever. He never makes 
big sounds when he comes to see my father. 
Now he sits quietly scratching his head. Per- 
haps that is why he doesn’t make noises. I will 
scratch my head!” 

So Little Brave Talk-em-high went on walk- 
ing in his soft brown moccasins scratching his 
head. Down by the big rough craggy stump he 
saw a boy he knew named Tommy Tickle-Ash. 


Abe and the 


Pony Express 


LOIS KAUFFMAN 










Little Brave 
Talk-em-High 


SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


Tommy was a shy little boy. When Little Brave 
Talk-em-high whooped and ran toward him, 
Tommy pulled on a strand of his black hair 
and giggled softly, but he didn’t whoop back. 
He just looked at Little Brave and grinned and 
kept on gently pulling his own hair. 

Little Brave Talk-em-high circled round and 
round Tommy, whooping and prancing, but the 
little boy only grinned and pulled 
his hair harder. “Tommy does not 
make much noise. He never yells. 
He pulls his hair. Perhaps that 
is what keeps him from being 
noisy. I will pull my _ hair!” 
Little Brave Talk-em-high went 
walking away in his soft brown 
moccasins scratching his head 
with one hand and pulling a strand of his hair 
with his other hand. 

He walked along under the trees and after a 
little while he came upon a baby cradle hung 
from a low shady limb. Little Brave Talk-em- 
high looked inside and there he saw Papoose 
Pin Feather snugly wrapped and wide awake. 

Little Brave whistled and sang a shrill tune 
with his face close to the baby but Papoose Pin 
Feather didn’t cry or laugh or make any noise. 
She just wrinkled up her little flat brown nose 
and wiggled it. “She (Continued on page 66) 


try. If he told them that now they would probably laugh at him. 
But just wait—some day they would be proud of him! 


Abe continued to stare into the fire. horses and riders 


shower of sparks the log fell apart. 


the clock. 


Abe unfolded his lanky twelve-year-old body. 


MIDDLE -GRADE STORIES 


in the flames—painted Indians on pinto ponies. 
with their noses pointed upward, baying at the moon. 


Pa stood up and stretched. “Bedtime,” he yawned as he wound 


He set his popcorn 


4." ABE WEBSTER didn’t take his eyes off the crackling flames 
P in the fireplace as he spoke. “Pa,” he repeated, “kin I| ride to 
the relay station to watch the Pony Express come in tomorrow 
morning?” 

“Oh, you and your Pony Express!” laughed Laura. “Who do 
you think you are—William Cody?” 

Abe was too interested in his father’s answer to do more than 
wrinkle his nose at his sister. 

“Kin I, Pa?” he asked again. 

“W-e-ll,” his father said slowly, “I have no objections if you 
have the taters and pumpkins hoed before you go.” 

“Thanks, Pa.” Abe threw him a grateful glance. “I kin easy 
have the hoein’ done before I go.” He reached up to take the 
bowl of popcorn Laura handed to him. 

‘Better enjoy the popcorn, Pony Express Cody,” she teased. 
“We won't have any more till the new crop is harvested, and it’s 
just peekin’ through the ground now.” 

Abe smiled to himself as he munched the crunchy corn. Just let 
Laura tease him if she wanted to! Some day he would surprise 
all of the family by being the best Pony Express rider in the coun- 


bowl on the table. As he passed Laura he tugged at a braid and 
thanked her for popping the corn. Then he crawled up the ladder 
to his room in the loft. His corn-shuck mattress crackled invitingly 
as he sat down and took off his shoes. 

He opened his tiny window and Ilct the fresh, sweet air come in. 
He looked up at the stars twinkling in a black velvet canopy over- 
head. 

He loved his log-cabin home on the prairie now. When his fam- 
ily had come west a year ago, he had found the rolling prairies al- 
most frightening. They stretched away and away in all directions. 
Ihe blue sky with its fleecy clouds looked like a giant's bowl of 
popcorn turned upside down. He had wondered if he’d ever get 
used to the bigness of everything. But now he loved it 

The full moon peeked over the eastern horizon and bathed the 
landscape with a flood of gold. An owl hooted in the cottonwoods 
along the river. Abe listened and tried to decide whether it was 
really an owl hooting or Indians signaling each other. Before he 
could decide which it was, a coyote’s quavering howl interrupted, 
Another coyote, and another, joined the chorus until the air ech- 
oed with their cries. Abe remembered how the goose pimples had 
broken out all over him the first time he had heard that weird 
sound. But he had grown used to that, Continued on page 72) 
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ROBIN AND FEATHER 


A fluffy gray feather was floating along 


On the wings of a brisk April breeze 


As pert and as ci free as some vagrant song, 


It danced and it whirled and it teased 


A fat little robin was pluming himself in a 
tree 

While chirping his pleasure at every new sign 
Of how lovely each new spring could be. 

The feather was careless, 

The robin was sly, 

The feather was reckless, 

The robin was spry, 

The feather was captured 

In the wink of an eye 

The end of its dancing 

Beneath the blue sky 
For the robin was building a neat little nest 
And a soft feather lining is really the best. 

BESSIE F. COLLINS 


7 
- VU age 














SPRING SONG 


The evergreens that looked so 
proud 

Through all the winter past 

Are 


Since 


looking dowdy, down-at-heel, 


spring has come at last. 


The skinny little maple trees, 
With traces on each bough 

Of buds uncurling into leaves, 

Are much the fairer now. 


BARBARA K. WALKER 


NEW-STYLE EGGS 


At breakfast time on Easter Day 
I like my eggs a different way 
that’s forbidden. 


A way usually 


Hidden! 


GORDON GRINDSTAFF 


EYE WINDOWS 

I washed the windows of my room, 
And oh! the change it 

I saw the world like some new place 


With shine where there was shade. 


made. 


It made me think of how our eyes 


Can see things newly, too, 
When we erase our scowls away 
And let the smiles come through. 
ISABELLE LYLE 


EASTER 


TULIPS 


erse* 
. 
In triple rows the tuliy 


THE LITTLE HILLS 
A Word Picture 


The little hills of Chatham 
Sit round about the town. 


Some of them wear forest green 
And some are sandy brown. 
A few admire summer 
In lakes of crystal blue, 
While others wear, like bonnets, 

A small white house or two. 

The tall hills took toward the land, 
The small hills 
And all of them are very still 
As little hills should 
Then, when each summer day has gone, 


clothes 


their 


watch the sea, 
be. 


And when the sun has fled, 
The fog wraps them in soft gray folds 
And puts the hills to bed. 


MARGARET 0. SLICER 


WEATHERWISE 


Whenever I plan for Saturday, 

My mother says, in her quiet way, 

“We'll see what the Weather Man has to say.” 
For whether you can’t or whether you can 
Depends, you know, on the Weather Man. 
He sits on high and scans the sky, 

Whether it’s wet or whether it’s dry, 

And tells 


So whether you don’t or whether you do 


you how to plan. 


Depe nds on the Weather Man’s point of view 
As to whether the weather will favor you. 


ELEANOR 8S. DEVLIN 


SPRING SIGNS 
A Choral Reading 


8s run 


Along the garden path. What are the signs? 
- ‘ They lift proud heads to greet How can we tell 
f the sun That spring is here 
4 “=a Fresh from their April bath. And all is well? 


Gay, brightly colore¢ 


blooms 


Look for the robin, 


The eggs in a nest, 


l Easter 


The sony of a bird 
When he 


er tombs. 
sings the best. 


NE MORAN 
Can we be sure 
That winter is through? 
T That snow clouds won't 
form 
And start in anew? 


When flowers in bloom 
Are sprinkled with 


dew 





pale pink lining 


MOVING MAN Risen from their wint 
AN NA-MODI 
The mover moves furniture 
NIGHT RAIN Gladly for you, MY RABBI 
Out of your old house, 
And into the new 
The rain fell endlessly He picks up your tables, With my pet rabbit 
Upon the meadows and the hills He lugs out your chairs. I like to play a game. 
It sang a song He moves your piano It’s lots of fun because 
Of mystic melody, well modulated Somehow down the stairs! My rabbit has no name 
As a bi on in a regulated band He wraps up your dishes, Sometimes he’s Pinky 
Plays, With vigor and vim, When he points his ears 
Blended in measured harmony Then packs them in barrels And shows th 
With all the other instruments Right up to the brim At everything he hears. 
And all in perfect tune! He totes out your dresser, 
Your stove, vour divan, Or maybe he’s Wrinkles 
Dawn broke, and still the band and he tucks them away When he crinkles up his nose, 


Played on 


Drip! Drop! upon the roof 


And then when midmorning came, 

They put their instruments away 

And « the 
begun; 


eased tune so valiantly 
The bassoon player and the drum 
Were heard no more 

And 


Out 


when they ceased, 
the s 


ESTHER WINSHIP 


came un. 


SNYDER 
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In the dark of his van. 
Your things are then padded 


With covers of gray, 
So nothing will get 
Banged about on the way. 


the mover moves furni- 


Yes, 
ture 

Carefully for you, 

your old house 


Away from 


And 


new. 
MABEL 


into the 
WATTS 


{pril 1958 


Sniffing at a carrot, 
A radish, or a rose. 


When I stroke his silky fur 
I like to call F luff, 
And he cuddles in my lap 


him 


Until he’s had enough. 


But, don’t you fret. 
I'll name my pet 
Yet! 
MERCEDES LAMBERT 


You can be 
That 


sure 
winter is through. 
the 
Tell us some more. 
How 
When spring’s at our 


Vhat are signs? 


will we know 


door? 


Leaves will turn green, 
Crickets will call, 

The sun will shine down 
And smile on us all. 


The sure sign of spring? 
The best way to tell 
Is when we're all happy 
And everyone’s well! 
MARY ELLEN SCHEMEL 












Oh, we’re go-ing to. a hu-ki-lau, A hu-ki, hu-ki, hu-ki, hu-ki, hu-ki-lau. Ev-’ry- 
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bod-y loves the hu-ki-lau With the mau- mau and the kau-kau and the lu-au. lu-au. 


%* D.C. 


We throw our nets outin the sea And the a-mi, a-mi, a-mi come swim- ming to me. 


Here are suggestions for dancing this Hawaiian hula. ev'rybody loves—Fling arms wide, then close toward face. 
oh—Raise both arms, elbows bent, to form O with thumb mau-mau, kau-kau, lu-au (rhyme with ‘cow’ and have to 
and forefinger of each hand, palms outward. do with food and feasting )—Form bowl with left hand, 
Adapted by we're—Bring hands to chest. dip fingers of right hand into it, then raise as if eating. 
MARGARET WALLERT going—Move both hands to right, making waves. throw, sea—Throw hands forward, make motion of waves. 
hu-ki-lau (fishing expedition) —Draw hands toward body, ami (mermaids )—Extend hands together, crossing thumbs, 
alternating, as if pulling fishing nets. palms down; push hands straight and wiggle fingers. 
q 
Words and Music by 
BEATRICE COLE 


Putt, putt, -putt, putt, putt, putt, putt, My mo-tor boat speeds a - long. Putt, putt, putt, putt, 


putt, putt, putt, It’s al- ways sing-ing this song. O-ver the waves we go so fast; Then back to the 


Q 


— 


land we come at last. Putt, putt, putt, putt, putt, putt, putt. I love my mo-tor boat's song. 


pe, 
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Divide class into dancing, sing- 8evs*@ Girls 
ing, and rhythm-band groups. Pi- % 
ano plays A with dancers in posi- *« 
Ax 
tion, facing away from center. g ® 
Girls, hands on hips and feet to- % hats @ 
gether, jump when music is starred. or 
Boys chap where music has x's. Tambourines play 
on stars, sticks play on x's. Piano repeats A 
while singers sing verse. Piano plays B. Tambour- 
ines shake and maracas play. Dancers dance: 

Meas. 1-2: Girls skip forward. 

Meas. 3-4: Skip back to place without turning. 

Meas. 5-6: Boys skip forward. 

Meas. 7-8: Skip back without turning. 

Repeat directions for A with each verse. Dance 


directions for verses 2 through 6: 
28——Meas. 1-4: Girls turn, skip to center, d 
Meas. 8: Girls turn away, skip to 
3B—-Meas. 1-4: Partners join hands. Bo 
girl as she pivots. 
Meas. 5-8: Girl walks around boy as 
4B—Meas. !-2: Girls give hats to boys’ 
Meas. 3-4: Boys bow low. 
Meas, 5-6: Boys skip away from center, place 
hats on ground. 
Meas. 7-8: Boys skip back to place. 
5B—Meas. 1-4: Girls put hands on hips, skip forward, 
and once around hat. 7 
Meas. 5-8: Girls turn, skip once around hat, and : 
back to partner. 7 
68—Meas. 1-2: Partners join hands, skip to hat. 
Meas. 3-4: Girls pick up hats, give to boys’ right 
hands. 
Meas. 5-8: Boys hold hats high, balancing with 
fingertips inside crown. Twirl till mu- , 
sic ends. All shout, "O le," toss hats «tt 
in air, catch. ords and arrangement by ELVA S$. DANIELS 
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ow — — ew so -s 
that | start-ed in Mex - i- co. Now | make 


* * ® 
a a 


1. < |song 
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we'll |show you how it should 


* 
° =? 5 


2. You'll need a hat, the kind that’s from Mexico; 4. Take off your hat; your partner is bowing low. 


A wide sombrero, that is the name, you know. Upon the ground, he places it there just so. 


5. It’s time to dance; sombreros will be your guide, 


3. And now join hands, and turn in a circle slow. 


Oh, that’s the way they do it in Mexico. And then return right back to your partner's side. 


6. And now it’s here, the end of a tune so gay, 


The dance is through, so join in a grand “O-Le.” 
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Karl’s Secret 





HEN Karl Kruger was ten years old, he lived in a small city in Aus- 
W tria. His father was dead and his mother was very poor. He 
had five younger brothers and sisters. The family lived in two crowded 
rooms down a narrow street paved with cobblestones. 

The school Karl attended was a gray stone building, three stories high 
with steep staircases leading up to dark hallways and gloomy classrooms. 
Only boys went to the school and all the teachers were men 

Karl did not like to go to school very much. His teacher, Hert 
Schultz, was a tall, thin man who wore a long black coat and had a pair 
of thick-lensed spectacles pinched to his nose. He gave hard lessons and 
was always very stern. Karl was a little afraid of him and so he worked 
as well as he could to learn his lessons 

But sometimes he fell to dreaming in class. Karl had a secret, a won- 
derful secret. No one knew about it anywhere, either at home or at 
school. Just to think of the secret made Karl wriggle excitedly and smile 
great smiles in class 

Herr Schultz did not like smiles. He himself never smiled. Naturally, 
he did not allow the boys to, and whenever he saw Karl with a happy, 
dreamy look, Herr Schultz kept him after school and made him do extra 
lessons. 

One day Karl was sitting alone in the room with the teacher. He’d 
been caught smiling again. He glanced up from the page of problems 
he was working and discovered Herr Schultz 
staring at him The teacher did not look 
stern for once. 

“Young man,” he said, “this makes twenty 
times I’ve found you grinning over your 
books. Will you explain what is so funny?’ 

Karl hardly knew what to say. What would 
happen if he told? Right now he was being 
punished for smiling. Surely Herr Schultz 
would think of some worse punishment if he 
learned of Karl's secret. 

“There is nothing funny, sir,” Karl an- 
swered. “I'm sorry.” 

“Perhaps my punishment is 
enough to make you stop.” 

“I try not to,” Karl said, “but I can’t help 
thinking of it, sir.” 

“Thinking of what?” the teacher asked. 

Karl caught his breath. He had put him- 
self into a trap. If he told, the teacher would 
probably take his secret away from him. If 


Karl did not tell, he would be punished 
“Is Udo. 


harder. What was he to do? He stayed si- 
lent, trying to think of a good answer ~— % 
Herr Schultz spoke. “TI see that this is a name iss Udo. 


I'll not 


force you to answer but the thing for you to 


serious matter with you, after ail 


do is to figure out how to stop grinning in 
class. Keep your mind on your work instead. 
You may go home now, young man,” and 
Herr Schultz pointed to the door, thus excus- 
ing Karl from a half hour still left of pun- 
ishment. 

Karl rushed outside. All the boys had gone 
home. The play yard behind the school was 
empty. He crossed to the farther end where 
a willow thicket hid a narrow brook. Before 
crawling into the thicket, Karl looked all 
around, even up at the school windows. 


“Tree,” said Udo 
The German refugee boy looked at Dick admiringly, and, smiling broadly, put his 


“My name iss Udo,” he answered 


Dick laughed. 
America. He had come to school, confused by the difference in language, home- 
sick, and so unhappy. Dick felt sorry for him. 

“I'll teach you, Udo. I'll help you,” he told the boy. Udo hadn't known what 
he said, but he had felt the warmth of his smile and the friendliness of his manner. 

“Mein Freund,’ Udo said, brightening a little. 

Dick had taken him out under the tree in the schoolyard and had taught him 
the few words of 

The bell rang, and Dick said, “Bell. We must go in.” 

Ihe day passed slowly and painfully for Udo. Strange people and strange, new 
ways confronted him 
a smiling, friendly Dick who made him say, over and over, as he pointed, “Grass 
tree, fence, schoolhouse, sky, sun.” 
“Bell. We must go in.” 
and other things, clearly saying the names. And Udo said them after him. 


LOIS ALLEN 


He ran under the hanging branches of the willows, jumped from stone 
to stone as he crossed the brook, and then knelt down by a high bank of 
gray earth. Here was where he kept his secret. 

He looked around again carefully before he started to dig. He lis- 
tened. No one was making a sound. No one was in sight. Carefully 
he pulled back the branches of a bush growing against the bank and un- 
covered a board rubbed over with dried mud. He pulled the board 
away, revealing a hole he had dug into the bank. 

Inside the hole was a layer of dry leaves. He scooped them out. Then 
at last his secret lay before him. 

Karl lifted out a little man and woman made of the same gray earth 
that formed the bank. It was clay, the kind that sculptors use for 
making statutes. Beside the man and woman were six clay children and 
a collection of animals, a dog, a cat, some chickens, a horse and a cow, 
a tiger, a fox, and a mother pig with piglets. 

Karl spread them all out on the ground outside. He tested them all 
to see if they were keeping dry in the hole. To make sure they would, he 
Then hi 
scraped some fresh clay from the bank and started making another ani 
mal. His fingers were deft. They knew just when to press, just when 
to add more clay. Soon he had a rabbit sitting on its haunches with 


collected more dry leaves from under the willow trees nearby 


its ears upright. Karl laid it in the hole, Continued on page 74 


anguage No Barrier 


LOTTIE NORTON 


not severe G rAss,” said Dick, kneeling down to touch it. 
“Grass,” Udo echoed, smiling happily. 
“Tree,” continued Dick, touching the big tree under which they stood. 


He touched the grass again. “Grass. Tree.” 


hand on Dick’s shoulder. 
“Dick,” he said. 
“My name is Dick,” Dick said, speaking very clearly. 
“My name Udo,” the German boy answered. 

My name is Udo,” Dick corrected. 


“My name iss Udo. Grass. Tree. My 


Udo had just arrived from Germany to make his home in 


English he knew. 


He felt lonely and a little afraid. But cach recess he met 


And each time the bell rang, Dick would say, 
Inside, Dick pointed out desk, chair, teacher, boy, girl, 


Dick patiently taught his pupil. He was happy at each new word Udo learned. 
“My name iss Udo. You name iss Dick!” 


UPPER-GRADE STORIES 





“Good.” 


The bell rang to interrupt the lesson. 


“Your name, Udo 
“You-r name iss Dick,” he said. 


Say your.” 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Teacher Stimulation 


The teacher arranged a bulletin-b« th flat pictures ol 


| 


puss\ willows. budd and spring flow- 
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LILLIAN B. VINER 


Vice-Principal, Niagara Street School, 
Niagara Falls, New York 


ers. This stimulated the children to add to the picture collec- 


tion by bringing many from home to share with their classmates 
Films and filn ps provided more material to add to their store 
of knov lor nd the o projector was wondertul for view- 
Ing many 

Phe childrer re to listen to the radio and to 
watch ITV | tems al pril ind to include these in reports 


durin the 


The First-Graders” Field Trip 


When the trip finally materialized, the day was brisk and sun- 


ny, and the children were more than eager. Just to be sure that 


the weather was right, the outdoor thermometer was read. It was 


not too cold, so oll they went past the mh ighborin yards and 


fields, looking here and thers and neal and far Oh, look, 
there's a robu See this green grass Will these be flowers?” 


) 


“What's this [here was a never ending stream olf statements 


‘ 


1Ons Each time something new was seen, children and 
teacher bent 1 see huddled around, o1 stretched their necks 


Nary a thing missed C ves 


They felt t ffect of the wind and the warmth of the sun, 


and ques 


avoided puddle s as best they could, and returned to school bub- 

blir with enthusiasm, glowing with rosy cheeks and red noses 

What a trip! Their firsthand experiences provided a wealth ol 
al to s a yaackvround for add tional learnin 


Energy Outlets 


First-graders accumulate energy quickly, and the teacher was 


prepared with some records to accompany body rhythms. The 


children swayed like trees, flew like birds, and jumped puddle S 
On another day, there were rhythm instruments for the chil- 
dren to 1 to interpret their own tempo for more body rhythms 
There were records for listening and appreciation. ‘They 
learned and njoyed songs about most of the things that had 
been noticed on the trip. Some songs could be dramatized, and 
j 


thus served a dual It really is fun to sing and do if you 


irs old and AV been havin: new experiences 
Materials for Correlated Activities 


pt more than busy supplying the demand 
The favorites wer retold and 
me entitled, “Why? How” 


used tor choral speaking. 


e, come 
k up high 


a new experience, the tape recorder was used, 
taped along with some of their favorite spring 
re ighted to hear their voices thus recorded 
to overflowing with the subject 

» set them free among the paints, Crayons, colored 
r paint, plastic re and clay heir busy little 
Iriczes, story pictures om cut paper paintings, and 


models to transform our classroom into a picture of spring 
Lhe rowins 


were made for securing materials and developing procedures. Anothet 


things seen on the trip suggested planting, so plans 


trip was taken, this time to a nearby store for seeds. Garden soil and 
containers were brought in, and the plantin: was done No gardener 
ever put more love and affection into planting than did these six-year- 
olds. Imaginations flared, and there was optimistic talk of the posies 
that would appeal! Knowing that questions would arise about how 
—_ rn ' } } 

seeds grow, the eacher showed other ways ol planting so they could 
watch the roots as they grew 

A glass, some sand blottins 


paper, and bean seeds were 


A Primary Unit 


fixed, (Continued on page 85 
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What American Children 
should know about Our Countries 


GUATEMALA 


in Guatemala, there are many children like 
you who go to school every day, study their 
lessons, have games, and later help around 
their homes. Some schools are located quite 
far from the children’s homes, but they go 
to school happily because they want to study 
and learn. The children and all the people 
of Guatemala are working very hard to help 
their nation progress. 

Do you know that the United States is aid- 
ing us by supplying machinery, technicians, 
and other things? Guatemalans appreciate 
this very much, 

Guatemala is rich in agricultural and min- 
eral products. There are large crops of cof- 
fee, bananas, chicle, and rubber. From vast 
forests we get cedar and ebony lumber, and 
from mines we get lead, iron, and several 
other minerals. 

Guatemala and the United States are two 
friendly countries, and enjoy good commer- 
cial relations. We buy automobiles, machin- 
ery, television sets, radios, refrigerators, and 
so on, from you. (Continued on page 80) 


NICARAGUA 


During a visit to a fifth-grade classroom, I 
asked the children what they would like to 
know about Nicaragua, and they asked: 

1. Are volcanoes dangerous? 

2. What are the main arts in your country? 








. What are the main industries? 
What holidays do you celebrate? 
Is your money the same as ours? 

6. How are the schools? 

7. What games do the children play? 

8. Do you have radio and TV? 

9. What programs do children like? 

10. Who are your heroes? 

11. How are the cities? 

12. What are the living conditions? 

Let us take an imaginary trip to Nicaragua. 
But children should prepare for it by reading 
about the country. They will learn that Nica- 
ragua is a very beautiful country with a 
variety of natural resources. 

Many holidays are celebrated the same as 
in the United States—Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Mother’s Day and Father’s Day. Some 
holidays you do not (Continued on page 80) 


COSTA RICA 

Rodrigo is an eleven-year-old boy from 
Costa Rica. One morning last October, he 
came by airplane to the United States. 

Children throughout the world like to 
know about life in other lands, so the teach- 
er asked Rodrigo to speak to the pupils at 
an assembly program. This is what he said. 

“In Costa Rica, we can study several lan- 
guages, but many of us study English because 
of many opportunities to study in the United 
States. We are called Latin 
American countries because the 


Spanish conquered our part of 
the world, and their language 
is based on Latin. 

“When North American chil- 
dren come to live in Costa 
Rica, they find that our schools 
and teachers are similar in 
many ways to yours. Most 
schools have playgrounds where 
children play baseball, basket- 
ball, and football. Our football 
is the game you call soccer. 

“After school, children go 
home to the farm and eat as 
much fruit as they want—ba- 


; nanas, oranges, and peaches. 
: There are no apples nor grapes 
“ae because we have a tropical cli- 


mate, and they need a temper- 


Seated, left to right: Gustavo Bassantes, Ecuador; Elba de Gutierrez, Nicaragua; Nitza de 
Benitez, Paraguay; Tomas Rueda, Ecuador; Hilda de Moran, Ecuador; Amalia Campos, 
Nicaragua. tanding, left to right: Harvey Wells, Nicaragua; Oswalde Orozco, Guate- 
mala; Jose Valverde, Costa Rica; Virginia Chaves, Costa Rica; Miguel Villagra, Nicaragua; 
Ricardo Pena, Guatemala; Homero Ayala, Ecuador; Lucia Ramazzini, Guetemala; Enrique 
Swarez, Ecuador; Lolita de Chavarria, Nicaragua; Jose Villagomez, Ecuador, 


ate climate. 
“There are only two seasons 
in Costa (Continued on page 80) 


ECUADOR 


The Republic of Eucador, which gets its 
name from the fact that the Equator crosses 
it, includes land on the South American con 
tinent and the Galapagos Islands, !,000 xilo- 
meters (625 miles) off the west coast. ‘The 
population numbers 4,000,000. The Andes 
Mountains cross Ecuador in two separate 
ranges from north to south. Mount Chim- 
borazo, King of the Andes, is on the western 
range. Ecuador has many snow-capped peaks 
of volcanic origin, and is sometimes called 
“Land of the Volcanoes.” Other names are 
“Land of Eternal Spring,” and “Land That 
Is Always Green.” 

Noisy rivers rush headlong from the high 
peaks into the valleys below. This region has 
the greatest population, and here we find 
beautiful and picturesque cities like Quito, 
the capital, Cuenca, Riobamba, and Ambato 

Next to the valleys we find the mountains, 
gorges, plateaus, rivers, springs, and canyons 
Ecuador possesses incomparable sights and 
attractions for tourists from many countries 
North of Quito is a monument marking the 
equatorial line. Near the city is the Grotto 
of Rumichaca formed by stalactites and sta- 
lagmites, the cascade (Continued on page 80 


PARAGUAY 


Paraguayar and American children have 
many of the same interests: movies, theater, 
games, reading, and sports. Soccer is our na 
tional game, and there is a team in each 
town. In international matches, Paraguayans 
have proved to be good players. Children 
organize teams in schools, and have games 
with neighboring schools. Other popula: 
sports are basketball, volleyball, and swim 
ming. 

Children begin school at six years of age, 
and wear different uniforms according to the 
type ol school. 

When the first Spanish arrived, they found 
many Indian tribes, but the most important 
was the Guarani. These ancient people did 
not worship idols or build temples. They be- 
lieved in a creator of all things whom they 
called Tup4, meaning God in the Guarani 
language. These Indians had an elementary 
knowledge of astronomy, and they knew a lot 
of medicinal plants. They painted their faces 
with strange markings, and wore bie wood- 


en disks in their ears. (Continued on page 80 
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Central America-Ii 


NICARAGUA 


COSTA RICA, PANAMA 


ilarian 


“Fr 


° Chace 
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rpwiree of Central America’s six republics will 
l be featured in this study Of the three, 
children may have heard the name Panama in 
connection with the Canal, but it is likely that 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica will be new, unless 


some child with an ear for news has remem- 
bered an item about them from a radio or TV 
broadcast Therefore, it would seem advi able 


to pro eed from the known to the unknown. 


Motivation 


[he teacher could initiate this unit with these 
que strons, 

1. Who cwng and maintains the 
Canal? 

2. Why was it built? 

. How long has it been in operation? 

t. How 
can il? 

5. Is it the largest canal in the world? 

6. How near are Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama to the 

The following facts will help ect the study 


Panama 


much does it cost ships to use th 


canal? 


under way. 


The Panama Canal 


1. Years before the 


construct d 


canal was built, a 50-mil 


railroad was across Panama with 


money from American financiers. Completed 


1 
LOO, 


it cost $8 million. Later, a French canal 
company paid $20 million for the railroad 
2. At an 


1879, delegates 


imternational meeting in Paris in 


discussed the need for a canal 
across Panama, and accepted the plans of the 
French enginecr, Ferdinand de Le SSC ps who 
had already built the Suez Canal. 


then a part of Colombia South America, and 


Panama was 


permis ion to build the canal was granted by 
t Work on the 


seven years, but by 


wale! I vel 


1889 


hat government. 


continued for 


rout 
the French company was bankrupt, diseas and 
accidents had killed about 22,000 workers, and 


no more funds were available. 

Panama’s declaration of independence in 
1905 gave the U.S. 
with that government concerning canal-buildine 
signed, and the U.S. ob- 


strip on each side of the pro- 


a chance to deal directly 


richts A treaty was 
tained a 5-mile 
posed canal now known as the Canal Zone 
lhe French were paid $40 million for the Pan- 
ama railroad, and the canal-building equipment 
and supple s left behind. 
4. Successful completion of the canal during 

a 10-year period was based on: 

a. Improving the railroad to handle sup- 
plies. 

b. Building homes for the workmen, 

c. Providing adequate food and sanitary 


living conditions. 
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d. Victory over the mosquito as a carrier 
of yellow fever and malaria, thanks to a pro- 
gram administered by Colonel William C. 
Gorgas. 

e. Creating a dual lock system, and dam- 
ming the Chagres River to supply water for the 
locks. 

f. Dis 
nel (named Gaillard Cut for the engineer). 

g. Cutting the jungle away from the canal 


ging and dynamiting an 8-mile chan- 


route, 
h. Engineering skill and supervisory work 
of Colonel George Washington Goethals. 
>. In 1914 the first ship went through the 
90-mile canal, which extends from northwest to 
southeast. By 1940 it was evident that larger 
necessary. About half the ships us- 
ing the canal are under US. o1 
6. The Panama Canal solved the problem of 


to the East 


lo« k 5S were 
gritish flags. 
a short route from Europe Indies. 
one had been the goal of many explor- 
around South America’s 


Finding 
ers. Magellan’s rout 
Cape Horn was too long, expensive, and dan- 
gerous. 

7. The Canal Zone 


military forces and civilians 


population 58,000, in- 
cludin is admin- 
istered by a military governor appoint d by the 
president ol the United States. 


3. One maintenance job re quires the destruc- 


~~ 


tion of about 50 million lavender-blue water 


hyacinths a year to keep the canal free of this 
plant pest Children living in southern Louisi- 
ana will understand the necessity for this 


Now. 
area, via the Panama Canal, you are ready to 


having introduced your pupils to the 


proc eed to neighboring re publics, 
Nicaragua 


Historical Facts 

1. Spaniards came north from Panama in 
1522, and explored the lowlands of Ni aragua., 
Two years later the first two cities, Leén and 
Granada, were founded by Cordoba. 

2. Although the settlements joined 
with Spain’s Guatemalan colony in 1570, they 


prone I 


were targets for British pirates for many years. 

3. An 1854 dispute over Leén vs. Granada 
for the capital city resulted in one faction’s hir- 
ing William Walker 


Tennessee to strengthen their forces 


and some followers from 
Managua 
became the capital in 1855, and Walker named 
himself pre sident of Ni aragua However, his 
behavior caused his expulsion from the country, 
and later death in Honduras by execution. 

+t. During 1863-93, the country had 30 years 
of conservative leadership, and then José Santos 
Zelaya was elected president. His interference 
with his neighbors brought a plea for U.S. in- 
tervention, and ended with his exile in 1909. 





5. Since 1911, an American has collected cus- 
tom fees and other revenues for Nicaragua and 


helped apportion the money (with the help of 
their Minister of for internal needs 
and outside debts. 

6. In 1649, after the British claimed land at 
the mouth of the San Juan River (where Amer- 
icans had thought of 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was signed in 1850, -It 
that any built Nicaragua 
jointly operated and controlled by 
Great Britain and the United States. 

7. The Nicaragua Canal Association began 
work on a canal in 1887, but stopped when 
costs amounted to $4 million in 4 years, and a 
request for another $100 million was rejected. 

8. In 1912, Acting President Adolfo Diaz re- 
quested help from the U.S. Marines to restore 


Finance ) 


building a canal), the 


said canal across 


would be 


order in Nicaragua, and from then until 1933, 
the marines were in and out of that country for 
varying lengths of time. 

9. After a $3 million payment, and a signa- 
ture on the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty in 1916, 
the U.S. gained exclusive and perpetual rights 
to build a canal across Nicaragua, and to use 
the Corn Islands in the Caribbean, and an is- 
land in the Gulf of Fonseca, for naval bases. 

10. Although the 1948 constitution provided 
for many social reforms, a president who is so 


When the 


session, or in 


inclined can overlook its provisions. 
Nicaraguan Congress is not in 
times of emergency, the president can dictate 
government policies. 

11. There is no vice-president in Nicaragua. 
Congress names the new president in event of 
need. Besides elected members of the Senate, 
all ex-presidents serve in the Senate for life. 
Geographic Characteristics 

1. Nicaragua, largest of the 


Central American republics, has a 200-mile Pa- 


which is the 


cific Coast, and a 300-mile Caribbean coast. It 
has mountains 5,000 to 7,000 feet high, a broad 
plateau, and hot damp coastal lowlands. Its 
classified as active, 
or extinct. Momotombo (4,126 ft.), 
still puffs steam on the western side of Lake 
Managua. 


many volcanoes can be 


smoldering, 


2. Until separated by lava overflowing from 
Lake Lake 


Nicaragua were once probably one large lake. 


nearby volcanoes, Managua and 
Now they are connected by the Tipitapa River 
Managua, the smaller of the two, is 120 ft. 
above sea level. Lake Nicaragua is 110 miles 
long, 45 miles wide, and 106 ft. above sea level. 
It is about 12 miles from the Pacific and 100 
miles from the Caribbean. In it there are sev- 
eral large islands, and on Ometepe there are 
two volcanoes. The San Juan River flows from 
the lake. (Continued on page 86 














Story by 
OLIVE W. MARTIN 


Pan American World Airways System 


f gernge was playing his favorite game with his friends. 
They were pretending that they were followers of 
Juan Santamaria, the boy hero of Costa Rica. In fact, 
each time they played, the boys took turns being Juan. 

The story was an exciting one that they had learned in 
school. Juan and a small band of soldiers had stopped 
the wicked William Walker, an American from Tennes- 
see, who had tried to seize Costa Rica and other Central 
American countries and set up his own government. 

The part of the story that the boys liked most was 
where Walker was defeated in battle at Rivas in Nicara- 
gua by the great Costa Rican general, José Maria Canas, 
in 1860. Walker and his men had taken refige inside an 
armory and Juan, who was a young drummer, volun- 
teered to set fire to the building. 

Half of the boys were pretending they were Walker’s 
men. They hid inside the thatched barn, firing out at the 
other boys who were pretending to throw lighted torches 
inside the building. Today it was Tomas’ turn to be Juan, 
and just as it happened in the story, he suddenly fell over 


Tomas Sells an Orchi 


as if he was wounded. His friends rushed over, picked 
him up, and carried him to the side pretending that he 
was dead. 

It was little wonder that Tomas did not hear his mother 
when she called him for lunch. He had waited for five 
days for his turn to be Juan Santamaria and he couldn't 
interrupt the game now, just to come in to eat. But after 
his mother called three times he decided he must go. 

Tomas was a Josefino—that is, he lived in San José, the 
beautiful capital of Costa Rica. He was having his lunch 
early, for this was the afternoon that he could go to the 
San Juan de Dios Hospital to see his sister, Luise, who 
had broken her leg the week before. Tomas was allowed 
to visit her two afternoons a week. 

Tomas’ mother gave him a big bow! of olla, a stew of 
pork and beef with potatoes and onions and other vegeta- 
bles. He also had a dish of pudding, his favorite kind 
tamal asado made with sour cream, cheese, and corn meal 

As they ate, Tomas talked to his mother about Luise. 
The girl in the bed next to her 


Continued on page +5) 


Children of Central America No. 2 
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This example of Mayan carving was probcbly 


done before any Indian met a Spaniard. 





Building a house looks easy when it’s only one story 
high, and made of sun-dried native clay brick. 





Scenes in 
Central America 


oh /. "4 
we Foe 
ag See ee 





How would you like to travel southward across farms, 
hills, and rivers on the Inter-American Highway? 





Notice track standing at the curb while the Indians 
get ready for their market day on the sidewalk. 





Spinning and weaving are traditional jobs for Indi- 


an women. Could you spin thread with this wheel? 
PHOTOS: Courtesy, Pan American World Airways 
System (top left all others, Ewing Galloway 
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MOYNE RICE SMITH 


Director, Junior Community Players, 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Ne 





AuTHor’s Nore 


The Junior Players, now in its twelfth 
year, includes children from first grade 
through eighth, grouped into five age units. 
Each group meets after school one day a 
week to create and produce its own work- 
shop plays. There are no membership quali- 
fications except a child's interest, and no aim 
except the value of such an experience to 
each child. The Juniors meet in the theater 
building of the adult sponsoring organiza- 
tion—the Princeton Community Players 
Club, Inc. | organized the Juniors and have 
been the continuous director. The following 
is an account of how the first-grade group 
did a dramatization of a beloved fairy tale. 


First Session 


“Let's make a play and ask the sec- 
ond grade to come see it!” 

So said the first-graders in their 
weekly Junior Players Workshop. 

“One with fairies in it.” “One with 
soldiers!” “Kings and queens!” “Aw— 
no! Witches!” “A funny one!” 

I said, “Good! Let’s think about a 
story that could have all of those char- 
acters in it. Let’s think first about a 
story that has lots of fairies in it, since 
so many of you want to be fairies.” 

“The Sleeping Beauty!” 

“Oh yes! It has lots of fairte 5!” “And 
a king and and princess—” 
“And soldiers, too; there were court 
guards.” “And the bad old fairy is just 
like a witch “And when they all go 
to sleep it is funny!” 

It was not this quick, but almost. 

Soon, with excitement, eagerness, and 
unanimity, we were plunged into mak- 


queen 


ing our play. 

“You all know the story, but I am 
going to tell it again so vou can be 
thinking about how we can make it in- 
‘to a play. Try to see it while I tell it. 
See the story and 
where they are and what they are do- 
ing.” As I told the story I simplified it 
land adapted it to the abilities and de- 


characters in the 


sires of twenty wide-eyed six-year-olds. 

As soon as I said, “And they all lived 
happily ever after,” twenty hands were 
in the air. 


“Let’s go around the circle and have 
each one of you tell one thing,” I said. 
“I'll write down your ideas. Then we'll 
start acting!” 

After we had done this, we had sat 
still long enough. “Let's try some of 
the different parts now. First let’s be 
Kings and Queens. I'll play a record 
and we will have a great procession in- 
to the court. Line up and wait for the 
music. Now! You walk, oh, so care- 
fully and grandly, because you have 
crowns on your heads, and you wear 
long robes and trains! So. Now all the 
queens will sit on their 
gracefully. The Kings are now Soldiers 
guarding the palace. How smartly they 
march and how fiercely they hold their 


thrones—so 


They line up in front of the 
palace and stand at attention. The 
Queens turn into Fairies and _ softly 
touch 
magic wands. ‘The 
to sleep. 


swords! 


dance around the Guards and 
their 
down and—go 


them with 
Guards—fall 
The Fairies fly away to their homes.” 
In the circle again, we talk about the 
play and decide that it will start with a 
party in the palace for the new baby 
princess. Then it will be fifteen years 
later at the birthday party for the prin- 
cess. She then explores the castle and 
finds the tower room and pricks her 
finger on the spindle. The whole court 
goes to sleep. The third scene will be 
one hundred years later, the prince 
finds the castle, wakes up the court, and 
asks to marry the princess. The action 
line and the scenes are now clear. 
Then we come back to our circle and 
talk about what we have done. We do 
this as we eat cookies. It’s hungry work 
being an actor! We talk about what we 
will need for the play and make plans. 
Susie will find out if we may use a 
spinning wheel from her home. Jane 
will bring a doll, in a blanket. Mary 
will bring a cradle. We will all try to 
bring old curtains, pieces of any royal- 
looking scrap materials—beads, shiny 
papers, anything that glitters or spar- 


kles. 


We will need to decorate crowns, 


DO-IT-YOURSELF DRAMATICS 





Sleeping Beauty 


as made and aated by 
first-graders in five 
after-school sessions 


thrones, scepters, wands, and swords. I 
will bring cardboard, wire, paste, scis- 
sors, crayons, and so forth. Anyone who 
has pictures of the Sleeping Beauty sto- 
ry may want to bring them. And we 
will all think a lot about our play. 


Second Session 


What an exciting conglomeration of 
props, costumes, and decorations. we 
have brought! We will use them all to 
day if we can. Let us fix a worktable 
where those who are not acting can be- 
gin making the things. Danny would 
like to be in charge of this workshop 
He will keep everything there in orde1 

Who will be our Queen and King to 
day? And the other characters? We 
will act out the first scene again with 
We will follow the ac 


tion which we have already decided up 


this new cast. 


on, but will make up our words as we 
go along. It is even more fun than last 
time, because we know better what we 
are trying to do. 

Now we must plan the next scene 
We will take turns being the Princess 
and the Bad Fairy, who is now the old 
Those 
of us who are not acting will be in the 
workshop, 

At the “cooky break” we admire the 
props, which are now getting more and 


granny at the spinning wheel. 


more beautifully decorated We ar 
ready for a prince to cut his way through 
the forest. We decide that if the prince 
acts and talks well, we will know what 
he is doing and will not need to have a 
Who would like to try it? 
Danny makes a fine Prince with the 


real forest. 


beautiful sword he has decorated. Next 
time he can have a costume. 

There is not enough time today to 
finish the play. But we can all pretend 
for a little while that we are at the 
Wedding Ball 


dance music. Choose partners and bow 


Here is some stately 
to each other and on with the dance! 
Bring your partners and sit again in 
the circle. Next time bring anything 
which is needed to finish the costumes 
Think some more about the play. 


Third Session 


Today we must set up a worktable 
and a costume table and see what stili 
needs to be done in these departments 


Iwill make a (Continued on page 76 
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Feather 


In. 


Once in a while—once in a long, long while—something so utterly 
charming, so true, so meaningful, finds its way into the editor's pile of 


manuscripts that it makes all the routine reading that preceded it seem 
This play is one that so lifted my spirits. 


especially worth while. 


/ 


hope you'll read it and share it with your pupils, but don't try to pro- 
duce it unless you have exactly the right cast. However, | think any av- 


erage school group will yield the 


right personalities. 


You might enlist 


a high school boy or young man teacher to be the Whittler. It is a nat- 
ural for theater-in-the-round production. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
wHirrter—-A man, dressed casually for 


cool weather. 


poy—Everyday clothes, plus a warm 
jacket. On his head, a cap of any 
style with an exaggeratedly long 
feather. 


cuip—A little boy, «maller than Boy, 
dressed for out of doors 

nutty—A_ husky larger than 
Boy, wearing good warnr clothes. 

cme—As small a child as can handle 
the part. She is dressed inadequately 
for the weather, and has a dirty face. 


fellow . 


SETTING 


The scene is a comfortable resting 
place beside the road. A few rocks pro- 
vide seats for tired travelers and an ap- 
ple tree (with apples on it) gives pro- 
tection from the wind 


Whittler is seated on a rock. He 

vhittlin 
throughout the f lay 

Presently Boy enters. He stops 
Whittler.) 


and continues to do so 


when he sees 
sor—Hello 
wuHirtter-—-Hello, yourself 
soy—May I sit gown? 
wHitrien (with a wave of his 
hand Pick a rock. 
soy ( perching on a rock 


tiresome after a while 


It vets 


walking 


wuirtter—Going far? 
sor—I don’t know. 
wHitrten— Where are you going? 


sory—I’m going to be a man 
WHITTLER 
sory—Is that far? 
wuittten— That depends 
soy—On what? 
WHITTLER—On you. 
soyr—Why on me 
Don't all boys get to be men? 
wHitren— Usually, in time. But it 
takes some longer than others. 


I see. 


espe ially ? 


soy—Oh. (Pause.) Do you think 
it will take me long? 
wuitrien—I don’t know. I don’t 


know much about you. Why do you 
wear that hat, for instance? 
sor—Oh, this hat? (He tries to 
squint upward at the feather with- 
out tilting his head back.) Well, 


RUTH BIRDSALL, 


Dramatics Coordinator 


this is my regular hat. I just added 


the feather to grow to 
WHITTLER 


grow to”? 


soy—It measures how tall I must 


be to be 
WHITTLER 
a matter of height, is it 
sory—(! course 
WHITTLER I did 
sory—But all men are tall 


a man 


I can’t say 


you know the y re men, 
WHITTLER that! I 
knew it was so simple. 


Fan y 
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How do you mean ‘ 





Oh! So being a man is 
Didn’t you know? 


Taller 


than children, anyway. That’s how 


never 


Cap nn. 


sor—You don’t agree? 

wuittter— No. 

soy—But you’re a man; 
should know. 

wuitrter—How do you know I’m 


you 


aman? 
sor—Well—you’re tall. 


wuirtter—I’m sitting down. How 
can you tell? 

sor—Well—I just know, that’s 
all. 


Child enters, skipping happily. 
He tops short as he sees the apple 
tree, stands for a moment looking 
/ ynginely at it.) 

cHito—Are those your apples? 

wHittLer— Not mine. 

sory—Not mine either. 

cHito— Whose are they then? 

WHiTTLeR— | they're for 
whoever wants them. 

CHILD 

wuittter—Help yourself. 

Child goes to the tree and tries 
to reach an apple but cannot. After 
a few earnest attempts, he gives up.) 

cHio—I can’t reach them. 

sory—It’s because you’re so small. 
Would you like me to get one for 
you? 

cxHiuo—Oh, would you, please? 

sov—Of course. (He rises impor- 
tantly, walks over to the tree, and 
by reaching high, manages to pluck 
an apple, he hands to the 
Child.) Here you are. 

cHito—Oh, thank you, sir! 

sor—That’s all right. You’re very 


expect 


I want one. 


which 


welcome. 

cHio— Well, good-by— 

BOY Good-by. 

wuittter—Good-by. 

Child continues down the road.) 

sor—You see! He called me “sir.” 
That was because I was tall enough 
to reach the apple. Like a man. 

wuHittter— That was because you 
were taller than he. And older. And 
because his mother taught him to 
be polite. 

sor—Not because he thought I 
was a man? 

wuittten—No. It takes more than 
height tc make a man. 

sor (sitting down again)—I sup- 
pose so. Strength too, I guess. But 
I’m pretty strong. And quick. And 
not afraid to fight. 

wuittLer—Good for you. 

sor—You don’t sound impressed. 

wHittLer—I’m not. 

soy—Don’t you think I’m brave 
not to be afraid to fight? 


wuirtten—It takes more bravery 
to fight when you are afraid. 

sor—You’re confusing me. 

wHittLen—That’s part of growing 
up, too. 

sor—I thought it would be so 
simple. 

Bully enters, swaggering along. 
There is a forlorn rag doll stuck 
in his belt. He stops presently and 
stares at the feather in the Boy’s 
cap. In ¢ xagcvcerate d amazement, he 
walks closer and ins pects the fe ath- 
er carefully. 

suuy—What a ridiculous hat! 
Who'd ever want a hat like that? 

soy ( defiantly I would. 

Buuty—Why, it’s the 
dunce cap I ever saw. 

sor—It’s not a dunce cap. 

suity—No? A lady’s hat then? 
Your mother’s? 

sor (hotly)—No! It’s mine. And 
what are you doing with a doll? A 
rag doll! Sissy! 

putty—Oh, that! (He snatches 
the doll from his belt and throws it 
away.) That’s not as silly as your 
old hat. (Lifting it off Boy’s head, 
he sets it on his own and minces 
about.) Oh, what a pretty hat for 
a lady! How sweet! How charming! 
How becoming! 

sory (very angry)—Give me my 
hat. 

putty (derisively)—Oh, does he 
want his little hat? Is he unhappy 
without his little hat? 

sor—Give it to me, I said! 

BuLLy—Just listen to him. He’s 
getting real upset. 

sor—I’m warning you. Give me 
my hat. 

suity (laughing uproariously)— 
Warning me. You’re too little and 
weak to fight. 

(Agilely Boy pounces on the 
Bully, clips him briskly on the jaw, 
trips him with his foot, and snatches 
his hat as the Bully falls heavily to 
the ground. Clapping his hat back 
on his head, Boy stands belligerent- 
ly astride the prostrate Bully.) 

sory—Is that enough? 

BuLLy (whining) —I was only teas- 
ing. Can’t you take a joke? 

sor—I warned you. (He steps 
aside and the Bully gets to his feet, 
brushing himself off.) 

BuLLY (muttering to himself)- 
Can’t even take a little teasing! 
Him and his silly old hat! (He wan- 
ders off.) Continued on page 68 
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‘ 
A play that is suitable for radio or stage presentation Springt 


How to Do Ir Yoursetr 


If touring Paris isn't in your agenda, 
don’t ignore this dramatization. It of- 
fers an idea for a play that can be de- 
veloped by almost any middle- or upper- 
grade social-studies group, ne matter 
what country is being studied. A play 
on this order can be used as a culmi- 
nating activity, of course, but it is also 
a good method of arousing interest. For 
example, some of your rapid learners 
might prepare a dramatization of this 
type and give it for the rest of the class 
to arouse interest in an area about to 
be explored. 

The three girls and three boys who 
engage in most of the conversation 
should have voices rather easily distin- 
guishable from one another—if the 
play is to be given on the radio or over 
the school’s pubiic-address system. Do 
some listening to voices with the help 
of the tape recorder. 

Making sure that the children who 
take part can pronounce the words cor- 
rectly and understand the meaning of 
every speech is not enough to ensure 
naturalness. Even if the girls and boys 
prepare their own dialogue, it will not 
sound easy and natural if they have a 
typed copy in front of them—unless 
they have lots of practice. One way to 
achieve natural-sounding conversation 
is to discard the actual speeches and 
use cue sheets giving just a hint of the 
content of each speech, as: 
MARGARET-—shows print she bought 
LINDA—admires it 
TESS—Sees Flower Girl 
RAYMOND—asks price of flowers 
If this technique slows the pace, the re- 
sults will sound even more natural. 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER WAITER FLOWER GIKL 

TICKET AGENT PROFESSOR 

cHorus—A separate group or the cast 
of the play. 


MARGARET MARVIN FRENCH STUDENTS 


LINDA DUANE Any number 
TESS RAYMOND 
SETTING 


If presented for a live audience, a 
few props will create the proper atmos- 
phere. Big travel posters obtained from 
airline companies or large paintings 
done by the pupils, with a table-counter 
for the Ticket Agent, will be sufficient 
for Scene 1. Tables with checkered 
cloths, and chairs, plus a_ colorfully 
painted backdrop, will help the audi- 
ence see a sidewalk café. Books on 
shelves and tables will suggest the 
bookshop of Scene 3. A typical Pa- 
risian scene glimpsed through a “win- 
dow” would be an added touch. 





ANNOUNCER— Today we will take 
you on a springtime tour of Paris. 
To see Paris has been the aim of 
most American tourists. We shall 
first sing a song about Paris that we 

“The 
In the 


have enjoyed. (Chorus sings 
Last Time I Saw Paris.’’) 


first scene, three American school 
girls are on their way to an airline 
travel bureau. They see posters of 
the Eiffel Tower and the Statue of 
Liberty. 


Scene I 


maroaret—Oh, look, Linda! Isn’t 
that a beautiful picture of the 
Statue of Liberty? I have always 
wanted to see it. Haven’t you? 

tinDbA—I have seen it, Margaret. 
When we were in New York City 
last summer, my father took us to 
Bedloe Island statue 
stands. We walked up into it. 

tess—Walked up into it? What 
was it like? 

uinpa—It was fun. We walked 
around and around—168 steps up- 
and down, too, of course! I looked 
window in the statue’s 


where the 


out of a 
crown. The view is wonderful. 

MARGARET—It must be a great 
thrill to see the Statue of Liberty 
for the first time. They say that 
Americans returning from Europe 
often cry when they see it. 

unoa—I felt a little like crying 
when I first saw it. It seems to 
mean America. 

MARGARET—Wasn’t it wonderful 
of the French people to give it to 
us? 

tess—Did they? 

tinoa—Yes, the guide told us it 
was given to us in 1884. A French 
sculptor, Bartholdi, designed and 
completed it. The statue alone cost 
two hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars. 

tess—Goodness, that’s a lot of 
money! 

marcaret—The French are great 
admirers of large works of art. 
When we visit France we shall see 
other beautiful structures—the Eiffel 
Tower, for example. The man who 
built it made the framework for the 
Statue of Liberty too. 

tess—I know that the tower was 
named for the builder—Eiffel—but 
how did he happen to build it? 

MARGARET— There was a great ex- 
position in Paris in 1889. The tow- 
er was put up so that people could 
climb it and look down on the city 
from a great height. 

tinopAa—How tall 
Tower? 

MARGARET—It is more than three 
times as high as the Statue of 
Liberty. There are three platforms 
at various heights. You can take 
an elevator, or you can walk. 

tess—When we get to France, 
let’s take the elevator and save our 
feet for walking on the streets! 


is the Eiffel 


uiNDA—I agree with you. We 
want to see all the sights we can, 
Let’s go into the travel bureau now 
and find out how much our trip 
will‘cost. 

TICKET AGENT—May I help you? 

tinpba—Yes, please. We read that 
you make regular trips to Europe 
by air. Our parents have promised 
to take us this summer, and we 
would like to know what the cost 
of a trip will be. 

Ticket aGent—Oh, you are lucky! 
I have sold tickets for flights to 
Europe for three years, but I have 
never been there. We have a fine 
excursion trip that will cost just 
about four hundred dollars, round 
trip. 

marcaret—How long does it take 
to get there? 

TICKET AGENT (supplies informa- 
tion about reaching New York City 
from your chosen point of depar- 
ture)—If you board a plane at 
Idlewild Airport at 5 p.m., Iet us 
say on a Sunday, you will arrive in 
Paris at 9:25 a.m. Monday. 

marcaret—Whzy, that’s less than 
eighteen hours! Isn’t it? 

Ticket AGENT—Yes, air travel is a 
wonderful timesaver. You will 
want to visit many places in Paris. 
Suppose I give you each a folder 
that tells about our rates, and the 
places in Paris that you can see. I 
hope you have a happy time. 

THREE GiRts—Thank you. We will, 
we will! 

(“Chantez, Chantez, Sing a Lit- 
tle Paris Song” is sung to show 
lapse of time.) 

ANNOUNCER—The American girls 
and their parents have arrived in 
Paris. The girls are now joined by 
some American boys who are also 
just starting to become acquainted 
with the city. They are seated at 
tables in a sidewalk café at the 
present moment. 


Seene 2 


(Tourists are seated around two 
small tables.) 

tinoa—Here we are at a sidewalk 
café at last! I have dreamed of this 
moment. Haven’t you? 

maRGARET—Yes, and it’s just as 
wonderful as I imagined. I’m tired, 
though. We’ve been walking all 
morning. You have to walk along 
the Seine River to know its real 
beauty. (Continued on page 64) 
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ear a2 Mexican ..... 


Hacienda 


How to Do Ir Yoursetr 


this play contains a creative for 
mat that has excellent possibilities. The 
Mexican children and their 
visitor play an alphabet 


ing alphabet cards by chance and nam 


American 
game draw 


ing and explaining something chara 
teristically Mexican 
each letter drawn. Perhaps your class 
can play this game just for fun before 
it is introduced as a part of the drama 
Ideally they will play a real 


ready to give itt on 


which begins with 


tization 
futie Ww hen 
That is, no child will know in advance 
what letter he will draw. The alphabet 
cards deemed unusable by the 


stuge 


group 
in light of their knowledge) should be 
pack before the 
Iwo cards 
etters could be included. 


removed from the game 


is played tor an audience 
for some ! 
you want to give a play lea 
South or Central American 
It could begin something like 
You and your pupils could 


Suppose 
turing a 
country 
this one 
adjustments alter 


make the necessary 


reading stories about the country in 
question Then the Alphabet (ame 
could be played, using words that re 


vealed the children’s knowledge of that 


Ctistotis 


could be 


land and its 
This 
all-girl cast 


play adapted for an 


(.HMARACTERS 


MAMACITA Senora (asa mother ol 

Pedro and Carmela 
repro CARMELA 
senon Owner of a hacienda 


SE NORA His w ite 


wancanira—An American girl about 
(urmelas age 
MEXICAN SCHOOL CHILDREN—-As many 


Play has 
rdin ind 
Denito 


speeches for 
Angelita 


; desired 
juanita, Carlos, | 


Benita, Anita, Juan 


LosTuMES 


“ee pictures in storybooks and ref 
books Boys slacks 


shirts (or pajama 
se rapes 


wear white 
bleached 


Girls wear 


erence 
ma white 
suits), and colorful 
skirts and white blouses 
Mamacita’s skirt is 


American 


full cotton 
, 
and have rebozos 
Margarita wears an 
Senorita 


clothes or Senor is 


long 


style dress Senor and wear 
American business 
outfitted like a charro and his wife has 
over her long dark 


a colortul rebozo 


dress 
SETTING 
Patio of a simple Mexican home \ 
door leads into the house and one exit 
is to the street ofr road There is a pe 
tute on the floor, a charcoal stove, a ta 


ble, several stools, benches, or rustic 
looking seats, and many mats to sit on 
A large cactus plant will lend atmo: 
phere. Gourds may hang from a rafter 


and any real Mexican toys, souvenirs, 


rues, or other objects that are available 


may be used. 


At THE INSTRUCTOR, 


mamacita—Hurry, Carmela and 
Pedro! We ! t be me it ind clean 


vclcorme the little 


Americar Pedro feed the 
t rro and that he has fresh 
traw 

PEDRO Si Mamacita. (/xit 

mamacita—Carmela, shake out 
the petate and dust the floor. Our 
horn will lool strange to the 
American, but we do not want it to 

«>> aurt 

carmeta—Oh, I can hardly wait 

r her te ! 

MAMACITA Pea re-enter 
Pedro, have you finished that? Now 
bring some more charcoal. My tor- 
tillas will not be good unless the 
fire is hot 

PEDRO” Yi ndee Mamacita 
[hey must b extl wood today 

Fetcl j 

MAMACITA—Carmcla, you may as} 

ome ot you hool friends to meet 


il me now 


ind do it. Tell tl parents that 
thie ood Senor in scnora will 
de by about midafternoon with 
their little guest from the United 
States. They pron ised to leave het 


with us for a short visit. Invite the 


girls and boys to come; then hurry 
home 
Adios, Mamacita I 
hope I will be back 
omes ix 
MAMACITA—It is so 
Amer 
heart thumps iz 
Pedro? 


CARMELA 


before she 


SC Idom we 
can visitor that my 


Pedro Do | 


have in 


rhe 


ir voices 
PEDRO kin ff)—Here they 
Mamacita—the Senor, the 
Senora, and the American girl 


Shall I run to meet them? 
MAMACITA—Si! Si! 
Pedro exits 4 
th Senor ar 
nd Maercarita 
MAMACITA | bowing 
Welcome! 
SENOR 


? d returns pre Sé nt- 


1 Senora Castile 


graciously) 
Our house is yours 
Buenas dias, my good 
It sa pl asure to stop and 
sce you 


senoRA- Bucnas dias! 
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senor—Pedro, would you like to 
present Margarita to your n other? 
pepro—Si, Senor. Mamacita, this 
is Senorita Margarita. Her home 


nited States 
MAMACITA 


is in the I 


Buenas dias, Margar- 

ita. Welcome to our home 
MARGARITA— Good 

nora Casa. I am happy to visit you 


Pedro shows Margarita his 


afternoon. Se- 


re ures 

senora— Thank you, Senora Casa, 
for inviting Margarita to you! 
home. We promised her parents 


Mi NIcan 
bovs and if possible VIS 


would meet some 


that she 
rls and 


their homes as well as their schools 
while she Is OUI rucst You are 


helping us 


MAMACITA— Gracias gracia ye- 
ora. You and the Senor are so 
Kind We are glad to welcome 


Margarita to our little home 
SENORA—Grracias 
senor—Are you ready, Senora? 
Adios, Margarita. (70 Mamacita 
We will return later in the da 
att—Ilasta la vista! 
Senor and Ser 


How 


7 €Xx 


MARGARITA lovely it is to 


LN out of doors so much! | p 
home we have a much shorter sum 
er. Then comes the cold winte: 


le and piles ol snow 


Here on the 


with pi 

MAMACITA tierra 
te mplada we do not have snow but 
season between 


we have a rainy 


June and November. Sometimes it 


so wet and windy that our adobe 
house with its tile roof is not very 
comfortable But soon after th 
rainy reason 18 over we are avain 


crying for water. That reminds me, 
Pedro, will you please bring us a re- 
freshing drink? 
peoro—Yes, Mamacita 
MARGARITA— What 
rug you have! What do vou call it? 
You must 
have never spoken Spanish before 


Exits 


a lovely woven 
pardon me_ because | 


mMAmaAcita—Petate, Margarita, pe- 
tate. Every Mexican home has thes« 
mats or rugs woven from palm 
leaves. 

MARGARITA—I’d like to take 


Perhaps I can 


one 


home 


PEDRO (enter th a pitcher and 
lasses Margarita I hope this 
will refresh you 
! 


MARGARITA Tlow cool it tastes 





Pepro (serves his mother)—Oh, 
here come Carmela and our school- 
mates. 
inter 
Children 
The Children speak politely to 
Mamacita, who introduces Margar- 


Carmela, and the other 


; 


a 
CHILDREN 
MARGARITA~— | 


Buenas dias! 


am glad to meet all 

of you. 
pepro—Will you 

freshments? (He passes glasses of 


have some re- 


ater or fruit 41C¢ 
What shall we 
fun, Mamacita? Play games? 


Yes, Carmela, I think 
Margarita will like that 


CARMELA do for 


MAMACITA 


carmMeLa—I wonder what game to 
suggest. 

MAMACITA— Try the last one you 
learned at schon | 

CaRMELA—Qh, yes! (To Maregar- 


ta.) We have learned your alpha 
bet, Margarita 


MARGARITA— You have? 
peDRO—Yes, yes, just listen. 

All, exce pt M urita and Ma 
macita, repeat the kr h alpha- 
bet.) 

CARMELA—Last week we mack 


Alphabet Cards like 
Picks uf 


these for thx 
rame cards from con- 
Let’s all sit where 


Children 


‘ ; 
in prearranged positions to make 


we can be comfortable. 


in attractive picture. Carmela 
piaces cards face down on petate 


Now each of us will have a turn to 


draw a letter. Then we will tell 
Margarita about something in 
Mexico which begins with that let- 


ter. Juanita, will you start? 

Juanita—I have drawn the letter 
C. I guess Pll tell about the spring 
cactus that Mexican 
Desert 


MARGARITA—What do you do with 


grows in the 


it? 
JUANITA—Well, if I 
the desert, tired, thirsty, and hot. 


were out in 


I would dig down as far as I could 
near the root and s oop up its juice 
in my hands, drink it, and feel fine 
again 
peorO—The letter C also stands 
for Christmas. How we love the 
little Christ! We sing songs for nine 
We have 


Continued on page 70 


days before His birthday 
tiny gifts 





A UNIQUE feature 
of The Instructor is 
the emphasis it puts 
on the relatedness 
of learnings within the elementary curriculum. This special 
issue, focused on the teaching of art, is not designed to set 
art apart as a special subject, but to show it as a part of 
the ongoing learning in the classroom. This is not to say 
that art should not be for aesthetic enjoyment or that its 
purposes could not be for the rewards of the experience in 
itself. If art is an integral part of life, it follows that it re- 
lates itself to the persistent needs and interests of children 
in the curriculum. Art in the schools today is moving away 
from gadgetry for “show” purposes. A child's own drives 
and interests give deeper meaning to creative action. 

One unfortunate circumstance of literature on art in the 
schools is that unless it is properly understood and used, it 
tends to structure or dictate the teaching of art. A teacher 
who is a truly creative person, and who feels secure in devel- 









IVAN E. JOHNSON, 


Our Instructor Art Counselor, who served 
as special editor for this art issue 
and selected the activities in this section 


oping creativity in others, is naturally discerning and imag- 
inative enough to regard all that he reads in these books as 
a frame of reference. More and more it may be noted that 
teachers and students are experimenting and finding new 
ways to work creatively with materials. Professional maga- 
zines serve as a sharing vehicle for these ideas. Teachers and 
pupils like to share with others the discoveries they have 
made, for example, a new use for corrugated cardboard, 
screen wire, or a mixture of sawdust and glue. These pub- 
lished ideas are not necessarily to be taken as fixed proc- 
esses for others in another classroom situation. 

Teaching is stimulating when we teach creatively; imposed 
direction upon our teaching seems to stifle much of the 
pleasure we find in our profession. Many classroom teachers 
protest that they are not artists. The question is not whether 
they are artists but whether they are creative people. It is 
far more rewarding—from a professional as well as an art 
education standpoint—to teach creatively and to instill cre- 
ativity in others. Otherwise, we find ourselves expecting 
books and magazines to give us step-by-step procedures 
when they are intended to stimulate us to be creative. 


_ Lacquer 
+ Dribbles 




























LACQUER dribbles provide an op- 
portunity to find enjoyment and satis- 
faction in a new art experience. 
This project was done by third- 
graders who mixed dry tempera into 
clear lacquer in small tin-foil pie 
plates. The lacquer gave the dry tem- 
pera a lovely brilliance it doesn't 
achieve when mixed with water. 
Smooth pieces of masonite were 
“sized'’ with a ground coat of white 
lacquer. Then the pupils poured their 
dribbles, using big spontaneous move- 
ments that added creativity and 
freshness. Each coat was allowed to 
dry before additional pourings so that 
the pictures acquired unusual textures. 
Some of these gay, vivid fantasies 
were framed and given places of 
honor in the children's homes. 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 
Danville, Illinois 



































LOUISE RAGO 


Art Teacher, Wheatley Sct 
Did Westbury, New York 


THE mosage is just what it sounds like—a mosaic made as a collage, from large pieces 
of colored paper having varied textures. Freedom and rhythm should be used in 
combining them; never should the process become a tedious and painstaking operation 
of fitting little blocks into big spaces. 

These children chose birds and fishes, but flowers, butterflies, and trees would have 
been equally challenging. The color blocks of construction paper were accented with 
bits of metallic paper. Wallpaper and shelf paper would have been equally effective 
for highlighting, and surfaces such as blotting paper and colored tissues would have 
provided added variations in texture. 

To motivate such a lesson let children look at many photographs. (Photographs are 
much better than artist's drawings, since children will be more likely to create their 
own design patterns if they have not looked at the work of an artist.) Let them read 
about birds and fish, and discuss usual ones that they have seen. This preparatory 
period should not be hurried—on it depends the success of your art activity. 

















My trip to the airport 





It's fun to play outdoors 


The Undirected 


Painting 
Experience 


BETTY CARR 


Teacher, First Grade, Burton School, 
rie, Pennsylvania 














I like to visit the farm 


YOU will notice that children's art from 
several of the schools in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, is shown in this art section 

George C. Deimel, the art coordinator 
in Erie, Pennsylvania, was one of the 
persons who were invited to contribute 
art work for this issue. He consulted 
with his three helping art teachers who 
work in the twenty-two elementary 
schools in Erie, and in a short time there 
began to arrive in our offices carton 
upon carton of paintings, murals. and 
three-dimensional work from six of those 
schools—so much that we could have 
made the entire section a report from 
this one school system. 

Such cooperation as Mr. Deimel and 
his azi and classroom teachers gave us 
is invaluable to THE INSTRUCTOR and 
the many teachers throughout the country 
who look to it each month for inspira- 
tion and help. 

Here's to more art coordinators and 
art supervisors who are proud enough 
of the art produced in their schools to 
see that it is sent in for publication, 
and who are willing to assist their class- 
room teachers to select the most appro- 
priate material from their children's work, 


WHAT are the values of the undirected painting experience? Actually the 
child at the easel is isolated in a world of his own. Temporarily he is an un- 
inhibited explore;, learning what he can and cannot do. If he desires, he 
experiences on his paper the wholesome freedom of nonconformity. 

The child needs many such experiences, especially in kindergarten and 
primary grades, for it is during these early years that he establishes the 
rudiments of controls that must serve him as he matures. There is no great- 
er discipline to impose upon a child than that of giving him complete free- 
dom to proceed on his own. 

Since painting is to a large extent an emotional experience, the child 
often learns from sources that are free from verbalized concepts. His 
biggest means of improvement in his paintings is experimentation. A 
secondary way, but one that is still important, is through observation of his 
own and others’ works. And of course the teacher is constantly helping him 
to see the world around him through brighter and more observing eyes. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the role of the teacher in undirected 
painting depends on her rapport with the child. As the bond between them 
becomes more firmly fixed, she will be able to better understand the child 
through his paintings. He, in turn, will be more likely to share not only his 
satisfactions but his strivings and even his frustrations. 
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THE child's very wonderful ability to paint a mass spectacle 
like the Children's Concert at the Philharmonic Auditorium is 
natural. One of the most fascinating phases of children's art is 
their ability to put a scene like this on paper. We even find 
great structural organization lines that make for strength and 
unity. 

Consider this nine-year-old's picture of ‘Fourth of July at 
the Coliseum." Think of it! Complete mastery over fifty thou- 
sand people. She has swung the strong oval structural lines 
of the amphitheater as wide as her paper will let her—not pre- 
cise careful lines from the head, but beautiful oozing lines, 
oozing from the center of her being. Then affixed to the top of 
each line, giving staccato accent, is the child's own individual 
audience pattern. (Every child seems born into the world with 
his own audience pattern.) Down in the center of the immense 
floor of the Coliseum is all the fanfare attending such an occa- 
sion. Even the tiny corners of her paper are made to contribute: 
"For Freedom—4th of July.” 

The two pictures of Chinatown were done right next to each 
other, but oh, how different! The little Chinese girl, Susie, has 
painted a colorful allover pattern of shops, tourists, and the 
flag of China, herself, and Charlie Chan with his back-scratchers 
and his hokum. Down below is the Yee Sing Chong Meat Mar- 
ket, the great dragon, and other Chinese emblazonments. But, 
look how the little Mexican girl has conceived it. Think of the 
dash and courage to paint that great rhythmic sidewalk. Her 
Chinatown is not one allover pattern but a series of shops with 
breathing spaces in between. The same dress shop with its 
Chinese roof, but oh, how different. See how the shops swing 
slantwise in rhythm with the sidewalk. And down at the bottom 
is the Wishing Pond with money landing in it. 

Such pictures can make our own schoolteacher lives seem very 
dull indeed, until we realize that in working with these children 
we have the most exciting experience of all! 


Natalie Cole is a teacher in the Los Angeles City Schools. 
She also lectures and demonstrates at conferences. 

































RUTH PALMER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade 
Burton School, Erie, Pennsyivania 


Good Painting by 
Fourth-Graders 


TEMPERA paints are in many elementary classrooms, yet it is seldom that we find 
. an assortment of original paintings with as much merit as these pictures inspired by 
the children's enjoyment of a story of Baffin Island. Some depict Eskimos in summer; 
others show the rigors of hunting and the hardships of getting a daily meal in such 
a rugged climate. 





oe 


. 


* Pictures often appeal to children more than the story in printed form; therefore 
> art played an important part in the learning that took place. But there is also much 
a4 to be said on the value of children's doing their own reading, for as they read, they 


Pee 


5 visualize—and it is from these mental pictures that they paint. 
These children made the best use of the tempera, painting large sky areas flat, 


3 and overpainting where they wanted to show shadows on icebergs or on the short- 
- lived summer grass. In some paintings the fur of the Eskimo clothes is shown by 
% overpainting with streaks of darker color. Other paintings, such as the seal hunter, 
suggest the texture of fur on the edges of the man's parka and boots. 

z All of the paintings were composed simply and well, so that the finished ones 





make a strong and immediate impact whether they are viewed singly or as a group. 
[Only five are shown here, but there were many others.] The doomed polar beer 

It is good for children to evaluate their own paintings, both as they are being 
made and afterward. Children who wish to try another painting to be included in 
the same group should be given the opportunity to do so. Those with longer in- 
terest spans may wish to develop their work further. Others may need to make sev- 
eral trials beforé they produce something which represents their best ability. 
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Dark on light—light on dark 





The happiness that comes with spring 


Hunger—in Eskimoland 





“Painting outdoors from actual scenes is interesting, and | enjoy if 
especially on my fishing trips. | also enjoy making rough sketches in pen- 
cil on car trips, or on the bus, or just walking home from school. 

"| can use these in class, or at home, to paint from memory. My eye 
and my interest keep me looking always for a picture, no matter where 
! go. Looking at buildings, streets, landscapes this way, | think, makes 
any time outdoors more fun, and | always have in mind more pictures to 
paint and to draw than | can get done.” 

. and thus George Vaisey, who painted the scenes above, describes 
his outdoor painting experience. 

In this day of many extracurricular projects, don't skip this activity 
from which upper-graders can get so much. Painting from color slides in 
the classroom provides a possible source of visual materials, but chil- 
dren need experience in painting from actual places if they are going 
to paint well from memory or imagination. 

In outdoor painting, children become sensitive to their surroundings 
and selective in their choices of subjects. They learn to eliminate un- 
necessary lines and areas in composition. The landscape becomes the 
motivator. The child paints what he thinks as he looks around him. 

The role of the teacher is to help the child “see” the scene before him. 
How does the tree grow from the ground? Do all the limbs emerge from 
the trunk in the same way? Is the tree striking in its symmetry or does it 


possess a dramatic imbalance? 

Another function of the teacher is to help the child choose discrimi- 
natingly as he selects his subject. Perhaps he is looking at an old house. 
Does he want to paint its entirety? What about just the doorway, or a 
second-floor window partially shadowed by a jutting wing, or the back 
stoop where many a conversation took place? 


GEORGE 
VAISEY 


If the teacher is taking an entire class out, she should not feel com- 
pelled to reach them all at once. Some may go off alone and settle 
down almost at once to work. Whom will she gather around her? The 
restless ones and perhaps those imbued with a sense of helplessness. For 
these children the time may be spent in experimentation, in simply 
sketching, comparing, and trying again. This is valuable, for any ex- 
perience must be measured intrinsically in terms of larger goals. 

It is good experience for children to visit an art gallery showing the 
work of contemporary artists in mediums they are using, as well as to 
become familiar with prints of the work of well-known painters. For a 
child to know his own potentialities, it is sometimes necessary for him 
to see what is being done by people outside his or her immediate 
pattern of living. 

Keep the beginner's outdoor equipment simple. Paper secured to a 
lightweight board, a box of water colors, a small set of muffin tins, and 
a paintbrush (the larger the better) are all that is necessary. Water 
can be carried in pint jars with screw tops. A small sponge or a piece of 
absorbent cloth is optional. 

On-the-spot evaluation of the work of a group of children while out 
painting is wonderful. While their enthusiasm is high, they can look at 
each other's work and come up with different right answers! 


George Vaisey was an eighth-grade student of Rena Steigerwald, 
at Madison High School, Rochester, New York 





The Versatile Crayon 


Oil Crayon on Textured Paper 





Crayon on Wallpaper 


Finger Paint over Crayon 


ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 


though long a familiar medium in art classes, is 
beginning to get the spotlight it deserves! 

Children's first art experiences, even before they come to 
school, are often with crayons. Parents buy them readily be- 
cause they are inexpensive and can be used without water, 
brushes, or any other special equipment. Because of this, and 
because admittedly they are a tighter medium than tempera 
paint, the child in early grades may be likely to discard crayons 
in favor of what he considers a more exciting medium. 

Actually, crayons provide tremendous opportunities for art 
adventures. They can be used with blunt or pointed ends or 
on their sides, and are ideal to combine with other materials. 

In addition to regular wax crayons there are the special ones 
—those with an oil base (Sketch-o, Cray-Pas, and Talens) and 
those that are dipped in water as they are used (Payons). These 
are possibly more exciting but they are more expensive, too. 


The cover of this issue and the upper left illustra- 
tion were made in oil crayons by children of Irena Maris, a 
third-grade teacher in Danville, Illinois. Oil crayons produce 
similar work to oil paintings and can be applied to almost any 
surface, particularly those with some “tooth"’ or grain such as 
charcoal, manila, or bogus papers, or canvas and upson boards. 
The finish is not permanent and finger marks will show on 
samples, so if handling is to be done, be sure that the work is 
covered first. Designs in oil crayons may be given water-color 
washes which will fill in some of the remaining areas interestingly. 


have been made by school children 
for some time, but many children have not yet had a chance to 
try them. Odds and ends of crayon of each color are put into 
separate sections of a full-size muffin tin and set over a 100- 
watt light bulb to melt into paint. Hair or bristle brushes may 
be used. Since the quickly drying wax is hard on a brush, keep 
brushes washed out in alcohol, or a brush cleaning fluid. 


Now for three ideas sent in by Alice Lythgoe Croft, art 
teacher in Woodmere, Long Island, New York. 


can produce some amazingly different 
effects. Use an allover design or a texture in a pastel color. Try 
a landscape on a paper with fine horizontal lines. (See illustra- 
tion at left.) Experiment with an underwater scene on an allover 
design that suggests bubbles. 


gives an exciting finish that no one 
can predict before trying it. Break up the area to be crayoned 
by drawing a few lines that cut the space into large jig-saw 
puzzle pieces. Crayon these heavily in bright contrasting colors. 
Then make a finger painting with a deep color on top of the 
crayoned design, allowing much of the crayon color to show. 
This process combines two usual mediums to produce an un- 
usual result. (The sample shown, as well as the one above, is 
from Prospect Avenue School, East Meadow, Long Island.) 


Gold or silver can develop decora- 
tive patterns into something quite rich-looking. Use the metal 
paint as one of the colors in the design. There is a glamour 
about using gold or silver that attracts children and adults. 


If children tire of crayons, give them a rest. Then present 
them later with another bright material. The seemingly lowly 
crayon will only assume its rightful role when children cease to 
group it with pencil, ruler, and other school utilities. 





THE frieze On City Streets—On Country Roads" was made as one 
mural, a class activity correlated with the first two units from the basic 
reader. Our aim was to show likenesses and differences in life in the 
city and in the country. The frieze gave the pupils a chance to express 
themselves and it actually added to their enjoyment of the stories. 
The results are childlike, but they have meaning to an adult who will 
take the trouble to picture himself as a third-grader and to see things 
from that point of view. The values of light and dark are well placed, 
especially in the buildings which supply the larger areas of color. 
Cut — Pa per There is a feeling of action and “business as usual," rather than just 
the busy effect which might have resulted, had the planning been hasty. 
A cut-paper mural made from colored paper gives children a dif- 
LOVILLA OVERDORFF ferent concept of color from that gained from painting or crayoning, 
Teacher, Third Grade, Burton Scho and the experience in using flat tones should contribute something to 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


their future painting. 


ON CITY STREETS ON COUNTRY ROADS 


A Well Thought Out 


JENNIE THOMAS 


Art Consultant. Central Schools 
Holley, New York 


FIFTH-GRADERS were studying Southwest 
United States. They wanted to make a 
frieze, and when their teacher, Mary Ennis, 
called in the art consultant, the children 
expressed two desires—a frieze that was 
different, and one with the design more 
important than the story. 

Many topics were discussed—industries, 
farming, food, everyday life. The costumes 
should reflect modern dress, and the entire 
combination should give the feeling of a 
warm, sunny land. 

To get the design quality, they decided 
that everything must touch, and that the 
entire area must be filled. 

The children worked in two committees. 
One group did the drawing and blocking 
in of general areas. A second did the 


painting. 





How to Plan a 


KATHERINE J. PFADT 


AS THE culminating activity of a unit on ‘Pioneer Life," a pair of murals 
were planned and carried out by the children. On one they decided to 
show the Pilgrims’ Thanksgiving; on the other a present-day celebration. 
(Only the Pilgrim mural, the more ingenious of the two, is shown here.) 
As Thanksgiving approached, the children noted the many contrasts 
between the Pilgrim way of life and ours today. They listed the types of 
things we are thankful for, and those which the Pilgrims counted as bless- 
ings. Each child in the room chose one thing to illustrate. 

People were made in crayon, of proper size to go on the large piece of 


manila paper approximately three feet by four and a half feet long. After 


figures, buildings, and trees were cut out, a separate committee of chil- 
dren planned the composition of each of the murals. 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Longfe!l 


ow School, Erie, Pennsylvania 


There are also other ways to proceed in mural organization. The child 
who can readily draw or paint anything required by the space at hand is 
always in demand. In a permissive atmosphere, creative children are often 
glad to have those with administrative ability direct the work. If the more 
creative children do the over-all planning, children with other abilities 
can direct the distribution of supplies, and the collecting of data or any 
needed props. Later they can take turns painting some section of the 
mural. Cleaning up should be shared by all if possible. 

The teacher's role is to see that there is a clear plan, that all children 
participate to the extent of their ability, and that a permissive, coopera- 
tive attitude is maintained by all. Children should sometimes direct, learn 
to cooperate by taking orders, and always be open to suggestions. 





Kindergartners 


MAKING the mold is simple. The 
children roll clay into a round strip 
about an inch in diameter and use 
it to make a hollow rectangle or 
other shape. They place this on wax 


Print from Plaster Blocks 


KATHERINE B. VASSAW 


Kindergarten Teacher, Schoo! No. 38, 
Rochester, New York 


IN KINDERGARTEN, children become familiar with the ordinary art materials such as 
crayons, clay, and building blocks. Once they gain some degree of confidence through 
experiment and play, it is good to provide an activity that challenges their natural 
creativeness. We found that making a plaster block, scratching or digging a design in 
it, and then producing a series of prints from it seemed to provide this challenge. 

The children worked in groups of four or five. Three tables were set up simultane- 
ously: one for preparing plasticine frames and mixing and pouring the plaster; one 
for cutting the designs on the plaster blocks (cover with newspapers to catch the 
plaster crumbs); and the third as the printing tabie. This was equipped with a pile of 
alternating smooth damp papers and dry paper towels, an old 5” x 7” mirror for 
inking the block-printing roller, and a damp sponge for wiping hands. 

Water-soluble ink in black or a color was applied to the mirror and spread somewhat 
with a knife or tongue depressor. The children ran the roller over the ink in several 
directions, until it was evenly covered. (The ink should be tacky for best printing 
results.) 

Each child pressed the damp paper firmly on his block with his hand, then peeled off 
the print quickly, and put it aside to dry overnight. 

The results were typically kindergarten in character—experimental, manipulative, 
accidental, and planned designs. Some of them became greeting cards, notepaper, 
place cards, program folders—others were just nice to look at. The success of the 
project was measured in its popularity with the children, and the extent to which it 


developed their creative powers. 


Other Printing Processes 


PRINTED COLLAGE A print on a multi- 
colored background can be made effectively 
by printing a linoleum block several times. 


Each time use a different color sheet from 


MONOPRINTING _ Silhouettes of simple 
shapes are cut from folding tag or laundry 
cardboard, and mounted in any desired 
arrangement. A tough, fine string is allowed 


LINOLEUM PRINTING _ Roll a brayer cov- 


to fall freely over and around each shape. 
Moisten finger-paint paper and spread one 
or two colors of finger paint on it. Lay paper 
on the design. With a squeegee or a piece of 
stiff cardboard, scrape the paint off the sur- 
face in a few strokes in one direction. The 
combination of the string and edges of the 
shapes will be picked up in the scraping. 
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ered with bright-colored printer's ink over 
paper to get a background for a linoleum 
print. Then, with black or any deep color, ink 
a block on which a design has been cut (using 
another brayer if possible). Set the block 
where desired on colored background, ink side 
down. Finish printing by turning both over 
and pressing the paper onto the block design. 


which you will cut pieces to make a collage. 
Plan what areas of the finished piece are to 
be in the various colors. Mark these areas, 
cut them out, and mount them in their proper 
places on another print. For best results, use 
black ink and bright, but not too deep, colors 
of paper. Try white ink on dark papers or pas- 
tel inks and papers, LOUISE RAGO 











paper and pour plaster in it. When 
the plaster hardens, the design is 
dug or scratched with a lineoleum 
cutter, nail file, or other pointed 
instrument. 


The Plaster 
Blocks 








The Finished 
Prints 





J 


RUBBER PRINT From a discarded rubber 
inner tube, cut a design. Mount it on a smooth 
surface to provide a raised area. Double- 
faced corrugated paper gives an interesting 
effect. Roll printer's ink over the raised block 
design. Press a thin paper over it. Some ink 
may get on the background spaces, but this, 
printed lighter, will add to the finished print. 
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Jane Steinsnyder with a pupi 


Motivate Advanced Printing 


LOUISE BOWEN BALLINGER 


Director, Art-Teacher Education Department, 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Philadelphia, Pennsylvenia 


SIXTH-GRADERS, if their interest is aroused, are capable of wide and varied 
accomplishments. They are interested in technical processes and in achieving satis- 
factory results, and they can be guided to "think through" a problem. Because of 
their broad capabilities, their art, if motivated, blends younger creative attitudes with 
the realistic point of view of older children. 

This lesson was carried on by a student art teacher. Her aim was a diversified pro- 
gram in which several graphic processes would be developed simultaneously. Free 
brush sketching of original shapes and forms, motivated by the study of Mexican art, 
made up the preliminary lessons. These were followed by discussions, simple demon- 
strations, and explanations of the processes to be explored. In this case they were to 
be silk screen, stencil, and linoleum block. 

For the silk screen, a piece of organdy stretched over simple embroidery hoops, 
crayon designs as resist, and water-soluble paint were used. An oil-base paint was 
used for the stencils and linoleum blocks. In each of the three processes, the designs 
were tried on unprinted newspaper before printing on burlap or unbleached muslin. 

It was interesting to watch the responsibility, self-reliance, and individual thinking 
that developed as the work progressed. Art periods which lasted forty-five minutes or 
longer were free from a sense of confusion or real disorder. Soon the children used 
such terms as “graphic process," “silk screen," “linoleum prints," as well as words 
describing design—''repetition,” “radiation,” “balance,” "color values," and others. 

Another result was the growing interest in this phase of art among the children and 
teachers in the school. Too often these processes are held over until junior high, where 
of course they are excellent and can be carried even further. But upper elementary 
grades, as well, can benefit from an experimental program in which they gain a wider 
understanding of many art processes. 
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uve Needles and Scraps 


WHEN children have had at least one experience in making something 
creative, they may easily be ready for an activity in applique (sewing on 
patches). Available scrap materials such as bits of felt, suede and smooth 
leathers, pieces of leather-finished plastic, or even decorative buttons, can 
be combined with burlap and yarn embroidery to make wall hangings, 
belts, and handbags. 

The “Animal Cage" mural at the top of the page is an example of 
creative applique. It has stark yellow felt pieces on walnut brown burlap 
with aqua, orange, and black yarn. The faces of the children peering at the 
lion are brown, some white. Bits of green felt make the animal's eyes vital. 

The target design to the left is typical work of a child who has difficulty 
visualizing a piece of stitchery before he starts it. Pieces of colored ma- 
terial, simple in shape, were arranged and pinned on. Then with a few 
stitches, they were anchored to the background with a line design. In this 
case, guide lines of soft pencil or charcoal helped him plan. 

The piece in the lower left is a combination of dots and lines. The dots 
were achieved by making huge French knots, which children love to do. 

One of the most popular uses of stitchery is making belts. These can be 
lined with unbleached muslin or iron-on rug binding. The one shown here 
was appliqued with pieces of soft leather. For another unique effect chil- 
dren can sew one piece of burlap over another, cutting some areas of the 
top color to allow the one underneath to show through. 
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DESIGNING 
with Scrap Metals 


GEORGE CONLEY 


CHILDREN will bring in scraps readily but teachers have to be scavengers 
too. Letters written to local industries will often unearth soft metal scraps 
and other materials usually discarded but valuable to the school program. 
As an example, the jewelry on this page was made from scraps of Tena- 
plate, a soft metal used by electrotyping shops; discarded copper wire 
from a plumber; and the fine windings from a burnt-out armature. 

To your treasure of scrap materials can be added heavy foil, pieces of 
wood, glass, and colored stones, several weights of soft copper wire, and 
solder wire, which can be bent and hammered even by primary children. 

Tools needed are few—several ball-point hammers, some good cutting 
pliers, a hammering surface, and liquid solder for "gluing" metals. 

Encourage the children to combine several materials. The butterfly uses 
Tenaplate and copper wire, while the free shape is metal glued on leather 
and decorated with lacquer. 

Note the differences in the fish, made by two girls who were friends. The 
more creative child didn't feel the need for a solid surface. She started 
with heavier copper wire for the outside shape and added touches of foil 
and fine wire. Yet the solid-surface fish shows directional forces in the 
tooling and application of the wire. 

A highly imaginative boy made the pendant for his sister. The figure, 
complete with visor and designed appendages, is made from a single strip 
doubled back. It will be fastened to a chain and worn with a sweater. 

Today bracelets and earrings with stones “caged in’ with fine wire are 
shown in stores. Local bits of stone and wood can often be polished. They 
may need to be grooved slightly so that the pieces will hold securely. Then 
they can be attractively caged and wired to inexpensive chains. 

Children should make things for themselves, in their first experiences. 
They tend to tighten up when planning jewelry for an adult. “I tried too 
hard," was one child's description of what he considered a blooper. 

In addition to free or defined shapes there are many figures to inspire 
children. They'll think up their own, and today the new Jupiter and the 
symbol for the atom may be as popular as fish and butterflies. 






































Dressing Up 
Mache Figures 





BARBARA WEIGERT 


Student Art Tea Sixth Grade 


Emer Sch Erie, Pe yivania 


THE papier-mache animal is often thought of as a primary art expe 
ence, but | found myself as a student teacher working with some sixt 


graders who wanted to creat imaginary creatures which they Called 


enimules.'' These children were eager to enter into a creative activity, 
and they readily volunteered descriptions of strange beings with long 
necks flops y ears, and Dig flat feet or maybde none at all. There were 
also suggestions of vivid colors and unusual ways of dressing up the 


A few days before the first work period, the pupils began to collect 
materials. Each child brought from home one cup of flour, a few yards 
of string, a pie tin (with his name on it), and some newspaper. (It is a 
good idea for each child to have his materials in a labeled paper bag.) 
A boy who had a paper route donated bailing wire and cutters. We 
used a coffeepot to distribute water, and paste brushes to mix the flour- 
nd-water mixture 

The children began by rolling wire in newspaper, the edges rolled in. 
The ends of the rolls were secured with string. Next they bent one roll 
to fashion a head and trunk for the animule and two others to make 
legs. They tied the pieces of the frame together with string and bent it 
to its permanent shaps 

The next Friday the children cut strips of newspaper and mixed a 
paste of flour and water. They dipped the strips into the paste and 
glued them to the frame. When the creature was as fat and bumpy as 
they wanted, they covered him with one last layer of strips—paper 
toweling this time. The whole animule was then covered with a coat of 
paste and set aside to dry 

Some children painted their animules in loud or unusual colors; others 
were very realistic. When the paint was dry, the pupils made and 


attached features, using construction paper and materials from home 





such as yarn, thread, and buttons. Horses had saddles; clowns wore cloth 





costumes; the sky was the limit. 





The project turned out so many interesting pieces of work that five 








of the best ones were chosen to make their home for two weeks on a 





nantelpiece that decorates our school entrance. As one boy put it, ‘My 
animule was not chosen for the mantelpiece, but | had lots of fun making 





him and | like him very much." 
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SARA RUTH FUNK 
Art Supervisor, 


Community Joint Schools, 
Quakertown, Pennsylvania 


Trip to Mars 


IN TODAY'S curriculum the social-studies unit probably provides the 
greatest motivation for art. This is a fortunate situation if the art activity 
does not lose its identity. It is equally unfortunate if the need to be 
diagrammatic and accurate completely supersedes fantasy and design. The 
desire for accurate reproduction, if not carefully evaluated, will make chil- 
dren's pictures more illustrative than expressive. 

There was much art in this unit in which the third-graders jet-propelled 
themselves to Mars and back. Up they zoomed into the rarefied atmos- 
phere, where their imaginations carried them beyond the typical five-and- 
ten-cent-store concept of rockets, men from Mars, space travel, and special 
helmeted earth creatures. 

What did these children make? There were models of jets, rockets, and 
space ships complete with wings, fins, war heads, and exhaust tubes. A 
huge launching platform was complete with ramps and catapults. Models 
of flying saucers floated about in the air. 

Many of the children wanted space helmets. Some were satisfied with 
antennae and rubber hose to lead to the oxygen tank. Others wanted 
knobs, visors, and earphones. A few succumbed to insignia. 
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What should be the relationship of social studies 


to art? This unit was chosen as a good example. 


From an art standpoint it is often the little individual things in the unit 
that count most. For example, the two boys who made the men shown be- 
low wound the bodies with rubber-coated wire to provide the texture of a 
space suit, thus creating a realistic effect that gave the figures the anima- 
tion they would have otherwise lacked. The children who built the mechani- 
cal man in the lower left photo again gave life and breath to their own 
conception of the robot who might travel in the satellite. 

The photo above shows that lots of children were at work, each doing 
something different. Craters, rocks, cliffs, as well as models of stars, planets, 
meteors, and constellations, found their way to the table. When they 
ended up with an exhibit, it was one in the true sense of the word. 

Throughout the unit, regimentation was avoided, yet simple rules he!ped 
us work without getting in each other's way. ‘Gluing stations” kept the 
stickiness in one corner and saved the surfaces of our desks. Working in 
pairs where a ‘holder’ was needed avoided failures. One interesting note 
—the children themselves voluntarily banned the use of cellophane tape 
or masking tape and frowned on any haphazard patchwork. Consistently, 
we stressed using various tools for their intended purposes. 
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Make Puppets 


Quick 


ART activities involving the making and using of 
puppets by young children will be successful if the 
construction has a purpose. Plan characters that can 
come alive in an hour or two and as soon as they 
do, let them start to act! 


For a simple crepe-paper puppet, start with a whole sheet 

of tissue paper wadded into a ball and drawn into a card- 
board tube for a neck. Wrap crepe-paper strips over the ball 
without paste, but fasten the ends to the tube. Dresses are 
made like pillowcases with a slit in the shoulder fold for the 
neck. Staple cardboard hands in place. Decorate with wisps of 
hair, paper hats, feathers, and other touches. NELLIE BECK 

For the easiest of puppets, paint the face of a rabbit or 

other character on the front of a burned-out light bulb. A 
strip of printed cloth tied around the neck of the bulb with col- 
ored embroidery thread will dress it up. Felt ears supported by 
a loop of florist's wire can be taped to the bulb. Cotton fur 
can be glued on. MARGARET McINTYRE 

Build features with plastic clay on a light bulb. Then grease 

the bulb and cover it with about six layers of newspaper 
strips dipped in wheat paste, alternating lengthwise and cross- 
wise. For the final layer use paper towels. Cut open with a razor 
blade when nearly dry and remove bulb. Paste together again 
with mache strips. Paint faces and features, adding cotton wigs, 
mustaches, and other touches CONSTANCE McFADDEN 
Puppet heads may be used interchangeably by making a 
ustrated. Good for quick changes of characters. 


and off as wanted. ANITA DUGGER 
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The Why of Sounds 


BERNICE C. BRYAN this kind of energy they 


nown as sound waves or energy waves, 


| } 
Elementary Science Consultant, changes | 


Los Angeles County Schools, California 


known, we express idk as, and we let others know 


sN’T it funny that every time I hit the drum, of our feelings. 
I it goes back and forth?” exclaimed six-year- 
old Mike. 
to see if they could produce similar reactions. tion system. 
They watche d a rubbe1 band vibrate as Rita 
plucked it. Mary rang a bell on the toy tele- 
phone and felt the movement as she touched 
the bell. 

These children were operating with sound, 
which is a form of energy. As they worked with 


His discovery led the other children 


sounds he has heard 


Experimenting with Sound 


ALBERT PILTZ 


Supervisor, Exact Sciences, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


© ONE needs convincing that sounds are as much a part of our sur- 
N roundings as the things we see, taste, touch, and smell. For a moment 
think of the sounds heard each day in the home, neighborhood, or farm. 
The words used to describe many of these sounds are nearly like the 
sounds themselves. Children will find it interesting to recall some of these 
sounds and try to produce them. Here is a start. Home—leaky faucet 
(drip), clock (tick), vacuum cleaner (whir). Neighborhood—cars, brakes 
(rumble, screech), dogs (whine), cans (clatter), people (shout), thunder 
cackle), horses (whinny). 


(crashes). Farm—cow (moo), hens 


What Makes Sound? 


Even though children have been exposed to varieties of sound—noise 
and music—the nature of sound is puzzling to them. The word “vibra- 
tion” may have little meaning unless experienced and internalized. Ex- 
perimenting may help clarify word meaning and concepts. Activities em- 
ploying simple equipment can be developed with little effort and bring 
children closer to understanding an important means of communication. 

A child may place a yardstick on a table so that it sticks out about half- 
way from the edge. He holds down one end of the yardstick on the table 
with his hand and plucks the other end of the yardstick that is jutting 
out. There is a clattering sound. The child observes carefully. The 
question of how sound was made is answered by the demonstration, The 


{ngeles County Schools 


By means of these waves we make our wants 


We are able to communicate 
with other people in the world because sounds 
can be transmitted by our modern communica- 
Sound holds great social signifi- and observe the 
cance in our everyday living 

When a child enters 
him a vast storehouse of impressions about many 


school he brines with 


well as those 
make. He is ready to find out more about them. 
His natural drives and urges lead him to inves- 


SCIENCE FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


— tigate sounds he hears and to discover informa- 
[ tion for himself. With guidance, ideas may be 
gained to help him interpret the why of sounds 
around him. 

What learning opportunities can you offer 
your group of children to find out about this 
What reactions are they mak- 
Listen to their 


form of energy? 
ing to certain sounds they hear? 
questions and encourage them to try out thei 
What different sounds do they produce? 


Some of these may be pleasant sounds whereas 


ideas. 
others may be considered noises. Some may be 
PUTT IE es of high or low pitch and others may be soft or 
loud. Provide time for individuals to demon- 
strate for the group, discuss reactions, and raise 
questions. 

Perhaps a few children demonstrate vocal 
sounds. Suggest that they feel the throat as they 
talk or sing in order to notice the movement 
produced. Also encourage them to recall sounds 
they have heard different animals make. Some- 
time while taking a walk with the group, focus 
attention on listening for sounds of animals 
Maybe the childre n will part ipate in de velop- 
ing a bulletin board of animal pictures empha- 
barnyard, around 


Also offer children 


sizing sounds heard in the 


were bringing about houses, and in the woods 


a chance to express their impressions by paint- 
ing pictures of animals making sounds 

To point up other kinds of sounds, some chil- 
dren may play rhythm instruments If a piano 
is in the building another profitable experience 
with this form of energy might be to look inside 
leneth and thickness of the 
strings, strike different keys, us¢ 


touch the 


the pedals, 
vibrating strings, and compare the 
sounds. 

he can This experience might lead to having some- 
one play a violin for the children, demonstrat 


ing how the strings Continued on page 84 


SCIENCE FOR 
MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


yardstick moved. More precisely, it moved back and forth to produce 


sound. ‘This to-and-fro movement is called vibration—the cause of all 
sound. 

Once the basic idea of vibration is introduced, concept building comes 
easy. This time, pluck the yardstick hard, then lightly. Feel the vibra- 


tions with the finger tips Note the difference in loudness amplitude ). 
Now shorten the length of the yardstick jutting out from the edge of the 
table and again set it in motion. Liste n to the sound of the tone. Is it 
different? Watch the rate of vibration. 


times, plucking it each time. 


Shorten the yardstick several 
Listen, feel, and observe. The concepts 
developed in this demonstration underlie some basic principles of sound. 
Have you reached some of these conclusions? 

1. A stick may be made to vibrate by plucking. 


2. Sound is produced when a stick vibrates. 


3. The harder the stick is plucked, the louder the sound; but the tone 
(pitch) remains the same if the length of stick remains the same 
4. The shorter the yardstick, the faster it vibrates and the higher the 
tone pit h). 
5. The longer the yardstick, the slower it vibrates and the lower the 
pit h. 
Similar results may be obtained by tightening and loosening a rubber 
band, a fish line, or a violin string stretched across an open cigar box 
and plucked. 


When objects vibrate very slowly, vibrations can be seen but not 


Each time try to feel the vibrations with the fingers. 


heard; and conversely, when objects vibrate rapidly, the vibrations are 


(¢ on tinucd on page 82) 


difficult to see, but it is easy to hear the sound. / 
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systematic 


1. Make a 
class needs. Childre 
ly check themselves by 

2. Stress the « 
ing pupils repeat 

5. Have 
of troublesom« 

4. Provide for plenty of drill 


inventory of 
n should frequent- 
this list 

hav 


orrect forms by 


hem times 


many 
each pupil keep a note book 


words 


5. Kindly and firmly insist on cor 
rect usage in the classroom 
MUSIC 
It } a rout of mu ally tal nted 
j nu upt srades. They seen 
} 1 } l m mu What can 
a , p then leds 


might 


There are several things on 
ally giftec 


challenge the 


do to musk 

child so that he progresses at his own 
rate and at the same time makes a 
contribution the classroom music. 


l. If h plays 
him the 
songs you pi 

2. If he plays a clarinet or 


violin or a flute, let 
lies of the 


in to teach the class 


new 


play 


trul pet 


he will have to learn about transpos- 
ing, and this is a skill he can easily 
master if the reason for his doing so 
S€¢é rit i? f far r f ; 


st that he 
indi- 


3. If he is a pianist, sugg 
learn to play chords which are 


cated for the autoharp in most of the 
new sone! KS 

t. He could do research for songs 
which would be useful in the social 
studies unit be irried on, for ex- 
ample ' ippropriate recordings 

5. There are books about music 
which gifted children would enjoy 
readu id evaluating tor their class. 

6. A very practical job for a stu- 


" is that of keep- 
sharp in tune, 


good ear 


ing the ul 


READING 


H should I present new words to a class 
ol children? 


of elementary scn 


1. Introduce words through 
firsthand experience whenever possible. 


In the 


new 


early stages, experience comes 


before reading The child then has to 
deal with only one unknown—the un- 
known printed word; he already knows 


ind its me 


ining. 
to look carefully 
word, notir ts parts and 


the spoken wor 

2. Teacl 
at the 
distinctiv 


children 
new J 
features, and building re- 
lated words from it. Have them pro- 
nounce it accurately and write it from 
memory. 
Give varied practice in recogniz- 
ng the new words: play simple word- 
build 
arry out directions 
word is used, read it in 
simple stories and plays 
+. Have children make their own or 
1 class dictionary of new words. 


recognition 
ing the 


sentences us- 
new word, ¢ 


n whi h the 


SCIENCE 


How can we have a planned science pro- 

um and still make use of incidental hap- 
penir 5 

Probably there are thre kinds of 


so-called incidental interests of chil- 





dren: those that are of a transient na- 
ture, those that are of interest chiefly 
to the child who evidences the inter- 
est, and that “catch fire” and 
are of lasting significance. 

he first type may be taken care of 


those 


through the “show and share” period 
If the interest is sufficient and the 
children are mature enough, a small 
committee may investigate the interest 


further and report later to the class. 

The second type seerhs appropriate 
to the pupil who has the interest. Such 
pupils should be encouraged to go on 
by themselves and may also present a 
short program to the class if this seems 
appropriate. 

The third type is the one that may 
program. It is hoped that 
a planned program will be flexible 


chang the 


enough to allow for a change if im- 
portant nterests interrupt it 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Wha place hould current events have ? 
the social studies program? 


A study of the present is as impor- 


tant as a study of the past, for they 
are closely related to each other and 
to the future Weekly current-events 


papers with a simple vocabulary and 
effective illustrations are available for 
the 


grades, one 


intermediate 
period a 
week should be devoted to silent read- 
ing and discussion of the items 
in weekly current-events papers pub- 
lished for children. 

In addition, whenever current events 


primary grades. In 


sor ial studies 


news 


can be related in a meaningful way to 
the study of through 
the ages, they should become a part of 
the social studies program. Also dis- 
play news items and current pictorial 
material on the bulletin board. 


man s 


progress 


b40)5); Bote) 8). i) 3 Me) -i— 





These specialists will give you direct 
answers to specific questions without 
charge. Requests of a general nature, 
such as setting up a curriculum and sup- 
plying material for a talk or paper, are 
not a part of this service. Questions 
should not be sent directly to the coun- 
selors. Address your letter to the proper 
counselor, in care of The INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y... 
and enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


Arithmetic HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, State University of 
lowa 


Art IVAN E. JOHNSON 
Chairman, Department of Arts Education, Fior- 


ida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Language LOUISE OAKLEY 
Supervisor, Public Schools, Madison County, 
Tennessee 

Musi BEATRICE KRONE 


c 
Teacher, Idyliwild School of Music, Idyliwilid, 
California 


Reading RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education and Head of Reading 


Center, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 
Science GLENN ©. BLOUGH 


Associate Professor of Education, 
of Maryland, College Park 


Social Studies HANNAH M. LINDAHL 
Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public 
Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 


University 
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PLAY DAY--A Special One for Special Classes 


ALDANA GLOVER 


Special Class Teacher, 
Wilson Junior High School, 
Oxnard, California 


M ENTALLY retarded youngsters have the same 
interests, drives, and as all of us. 
Oftentimes their needs are exaggerated because 
they are unsatisfied. They want to play, to have 
and to be like others. 


needs 


fun, to be with others, 
Frequently they hesitate to join in because they 
do things poorly or differently. Directed recre- 
ational activities and planned physical activities 
mean a great deal to these children, for, if you 
stop and think a minute, without help and push- 
ing they might not have played at all! 

Special class teachers are aware of their pu- 
pils’ needs in this direction, of course. One day 
at a monthly meeting the special class teachers 
who are in the Oxnard Elementary School sys- 
tem discussed the possibility of having a Play 
Day just for their pupils. 

Play Days are “get-together days.” 
never held to determine championships. 
primary purpose is to permit large-group par- 
rhythmical 
Socialization 


They are 
Their 
ticipation in games, stunts, games, 
and athletic 
and cooperation are important factors. 

It was felt that mentally children 
could profit from the experience of meeting 
children from other just as normal 
youngsters do, but that meeting children of sim- 
abilities and similar chronological 
easier and more worth while than 


individual events. 


retarded 
schools 


ilar mental 
ages would be 
to attempt to have these children mix with larg- 
er groups cf children of average ability. 

A time and a place for the Play Day for Spe- 
cial Classes were decided upon and preliminary 
letters sent to all schools in the system. 
invitation from five 
76 girls and boys, six 


Response to the came 
schools, with a total of 
teachers, one principal, and a registered school 
nurse agreeing to attend. Other adults were 
recruited to assist. 

The committee announced that appropriate 
wearing apparel would be pedal pushers or 
slacks, not shorts or gym suits. Everyone was to 
A suitable 


(Interested 


bring his own sack lunch. beverage 
and ice cream would be provided. 
civic organizations contributed the money.) 

A committee of teachers in charge of the Play 
Day decided on a program of activities after 
from the different 
Name tags 


studying schools. 


The theme 
were in the shape of 
markers and decorations carried out the theme. 

After the program was definitely set up and 
activities decided on, detailed instruction sheets 
were mimeographed and mailed to the schools 
This was done three months ahead 


requests 
selected was animals. 
and 


animals, relay-race 


concerned. 
as learning in special classes takes longer.) 

Details of time, place, lunch, what to wear, 
and so on, were reiterated and a tentative pro- 
gram was included, 


SCARED RABBIT 





al 
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Action Song 








Lit - tle cot - tage in the wood, 


Lit - tle man by the win - dow stood; 


Suggested actions: With both 








hands make the shape of a house; 





— peer through loosely made fists 














, ; like eyeglasses; wave hands to imi- 
Saw a rab-bit hop-ping by Fright-ened as could be. “Help me, tate rabbit hops; fold arms and 
0 shiver; raise arms up and down 
r —— ; t swe AY ~—+ 1 from elbow to shoulder on each 
= “Help me”; shooting gesture; wel- 
A . 
 -_ ' ~wze oe coming gesture; stroke the rabbit. 
Choose children for the “door 


help me, help!” he said, “*Fore the hunt - 


er shoots me dead.” 


(two), rabbit, litthe man, and hunt- 
er. They can act while others sing 





— " » 
| ee 7 a , 


_ 4. in I 


= q and gesture. Repeat song. With each 











CS Sa 


Safe -ly we'll a- bide. 


“Come, lit - tle rab - bit, come in - side. 


Play Day Program 


Before 10:00 a.m.—Events for Early Comers 
(softball, volleyball, horseshoes, badminton). 

10:00-11:00—Assemble into teams according to 
name tags. Relay Races and Circle Games. 

11:00-11:30—Free Choice of Organized Games 
(softball, volleyball) or Hiking, Conversation, 


or Rooting for Teams Playing. 
11:30-11:45—Wash up. 
11:45-12:30—Lunch, Community Singing, and 
Singing Games. 
Adjournment. 


Henennnuenonnenens 


repetition hum one more phrase 
until the whole song is done with 
humming and gestures. 


” 


The mimeographed sheets included the names 
of the games and activities with directions for 
playing or doing each—to ensure uniformity and 
prevent confusion. Melodies and words of the 


singing were included. The followin: 


are the 


games 
items that appeared on the mimeo- 
graphed sheets. Relay races: Soccer Kicking Re- 
lay, Bicycle Relay, Kangaroo Relay, Skip Rope 
Relay, Walking Backward Relay, Hopping Re- 
lay, Sock Relay, Hit-the-Ball Relay, Stunt Re- 
lay. Circle games: Three Deep, Drop the Hand- 
kerchief, Cat and Rat, Skip Tag. Singin; 
games: Jennie Crack (Continued on page 69 


HONNU EEO NEeNONNA OOO NNeNNAHOOD 





syenenennenny 


Director, 
Pittsburgh, 


TU 


be done to make it better? 


You are quite right to desire a change. 
these sixth-graders are responsible for 


TU 


and science units 


phases of the total activity. 
others to do the “leg work,” 


carry out ideas as well as create them. 


HOLUOOTERNNOUORUOO ENON TO OONOREOONONNNOOONE 


they will have grown. 


and all the rest. 





Instructional Services, 
Pennsylvania 


Bob, Sally, and Joe are the brightest children in a s*xth-grade 
personable youngsters who come from homes of the highest economic status. The 
other children are content to let them lead. This is not a good situation. 


Here is something to consider, 


Also, instead of being the * 


PROBLEMS of the GIFTED—IV 


Elizabeth Graf 


Elementary Schools, 


class. They are 


What can 


I suppose 


various school and room projects—school pa- 
trol, elementary newspaper, Christmas play, culminating programs for social studies 
Next time something of the sort comes up, instead of letting Bob, 
Sally, and Joe head three committees, see that they are all on the same committee! 
Then other children will be forced to take initiative and become responsible for other 


idea men” and leaving it up to 


Bob, Sally, and Joe, working together, will be forced to 


Be sure to guide and assist in the activities so that youngsters who are trying thei: 
wings at leadership for the first time have a reasonable chance for success. Their first 
efforts may not be as good or as spectacular as the work of Bob, Sally, and Joe, but 
The bright children, too, will need your encouragement, not 
in the realm of ideas but in sticking to the job until it is done, attending to detail: 





seeneuens 


TE tenn toeseausnenns 
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. " ; Tt *p. ; ‘ ‘ | “ r e s tow 
A Springtime Tour of Paris will be plen Mter that the Americans found the 
tary interest. France has protessor He was surrounded by his 
Gonti f been battleground during many wars students. They were glad to answer the 
ress - I'll ; , smepa—I'd lik e café au uinoa~—I think we should see the travelers’ questions. 
" 7 {Te Louvre. When we left home, my art vex 
' teacher told me that some of the fin- SCENE 
MARVIN” | ea . DUANE |! ' . , 
' est paintings in the world are located 1 ofesso 7 egin with an 
MI ; there itro tor ch lik 1 lowing 
marcaret | bought a small copy of e may then introduce each succeed- 
us painting this morning. It was ing child who speaks, or they may fol- 
i little she ong the Seine low each other without introduction 
it pre PROFESSOR SO you Americans want 
I wonder if to know about France? We have been 


DUANE f | Tess | ‘ ‘ k i \ ly 
, | ; n 1 painting It 


WAITER ‘? 


RAYMOND 


WAITER 


friends for many years—the people of 
your land and mine. It was the great 
B a ! lov La Salle who first explored the Mis- 
We saw the verywhere on the mae sg? Valley. Tell them about La 

ress ts this morning hink ll buy Salle anette 
e of her flowers 1 thts ) € program may 
RAYMOND Ilow mu are the flow- contini ) a mu wish. Each 
Mademoiselle? ench st ent te ab a French 
FLOWER Giri These flowers , é hes som arisian land- 
! Americano nark, its historical significance. 


MARGARET 


RAYMOND “vs 
RAYMOND) (Oh ) 1 recognize tus informati é Mf ined from 


urists, do y 


TESS 
FLOWER Girt Mais 
The murist aly VS ASKS ch? d id, th ldren 
Che French people always knox thank the Professor and his Students. 
tess~Here is the money . h more to 
FLOWER GiRt Merci, Mademois ‘ ecause vhat they have 
puane Let's go ba t I heard 
Then we : isit é ANNOUNCER Our American tourists 
} enjoyed every moment of their stay in 
tourists Paris, but on their way back hom 
ened. On they began to feel like Henry van Dyke 
sfternoon when he wrote the words to this song 
vess—'] ration. It All sing “America for Me 


RAYMOND | MARGARET I lert i ' t e on the mps s Note: “The Last Time I Saw Paris” 

| r P : ve is hey i benea he eautiful and “Chantez, Chantez, Sing a Little 

Paris Song” can be obtained through 

sheet music dealers ‘America for Me” 

! . s in the paper-bound songbook Sing 

TESS ley f | it tl morn- he el ag passe ni ew an Sociability Songs (Rhodeheaver Hall 

tt | | k Co., Winona Lake, Indiana) and 

The Marseillaise Hymn” is in Neu 

merican Song Book and other publica- 

tions of Hall & McCreary Co., Minneapo 
lis 15, Minnesota 


MARGARET 


MARVIN 











NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! 


Get a “he uw” tor the continuous Show of Shows 

st exciting Cilic ind resort centers, 

nake your sight-seeing their pro- 

itv. Wherever, and whenever you 

Tour with a congenial group via spacious, skyview Gray Line 

coaches ... or sleek Gray Line Sight-Seeing Boats. Also avail- 
able: Gray Line U-Drive Cars and Limousines with drivers 


the finest standards in comfort 
Line—the nation’s oldest and 
anizauon, 
of wonderful places to visit, 


listed below ose your vacation pleasure-spot... QU ha Tila Tse gli Toa haf © © yA 


and plan to rea see the sights” with Gray Line! CRAVING “> HicHTseeino f 
OPERATING IN MORE THAN = : —— Se 


100 CITIES AND RESORT AREAS... 
\CAPULCO, MEXICO OETROIT, MICH KAUAI, HAWAII NIAGARA FALLS ST. PETERSBURG, FLA 
ASKA EL PASO. TEXAS <EY WEST, FLA OAKLAND, CALIF SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX EVERGLADES NATIONAL KNOXVILLE, TENN OLYMPIC NATIONAL SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA PARK, FLA LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA PARK, WASH SAN DIEGO, CALIF 
ee eee 7 ASHEVILLE. WN FAIRBANKS, ALASKA LAS VEGAS, NEV OMAHA—BOYS TOWN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SK ho C i TLANTA, GA FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ LOS ANGELES, CALIF NEBR SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 
oA seaay ompanies ATL ITY, N. J FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA MAUI, HAWAII ORLANDO, FLA FOR 
Associated ANFF. Al FORT WORTH, TEXAS MEMPHIS, TENN PALM BEACH, FLA SANTA SARBARA, CALIF 
BERMUDA GASPE PENINSULA, P. Q MESA VERDE NATIONAL PALM SPRINGS, CALIF SANTA FE, N. MEX. 
BILLINGS, MONT GRAND COULEE DAM, WASH. PARK PANAMA SEATTLE, WASH 
BLACK HILLS, S. DAK HAITI, W. | MEXICO CITY, MEXICO PHILADELPHIA, PA. SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
BOSTON, MASS HALIFAX, N. S MIAMI, FLA PHOENIX, ARIZ SPOKANE, WASH. 
BOYS TOWN. OMAHA, NEBR. HAVANA, CUBA MIAMI BEACH, FLA PORT ANGELES, WASH TAMPA, FLA 
BROCKVILLE, ONT HILO, HAWAII MILWAUKEE, WIS PORTLAND, MAINE THOUSAND ISLANDS 
BUFFALO, N. Y HONOLULU. HAWAII MINNEAPOLIS, MINN PORTLAND. ORE TORONTO, ONT. 
CANADIAN ROCKIES HOOVER DAM, NEV MOBILE, ALA PUEBLO, COLO TUCSON, ARIZ 
CARLSBAD CAVERNS HOT SPRINGS. ARK MONTANA-WYOMING PUERTO RICO VANCOUVER, B. C. 
CARMEL, CALIF HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL ROCKIES QUEBEC CITY, P. Q. VICTORIA, B 
CHARLESTON, S. C PARK MONTEREY, CALIF RAPID CITY, S. DAK. VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS 
CHICAGO, ILL HOUSTON, TEXAS MONTERREY, MEXICO RENO, NEV VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO INDIAN DETOURS, N. MEX. MONT JOLI, P. Q RICHMOND, VA WASHINGTON, D 
CLEVELAND. OHIO JACKSONVILLE, FLA MONTREAL, P. Q RIVERSIDE. CALIF. WEST PALM BEACH, FLA 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. JASPER PARK, ALBERTA NANTUCKET 1S.. MASS ROANOKE, VA WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
COLUMBIA ICE FIELD, ALB. JUAREZ, MEXICO NASSAU. BAHAMAS ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA YELLOWSTONE PARK 
DALLAS. TEXAS JUNEAU, ALASKA NEW ORLEANS, LA ST. LOUIS, MO EXTENSIONS 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA KANSAS CITY, MO NEW YORK CITY, N. Y ST. PAUL, MINN *Land and Water Tours 
DEATH VALLEY. CALIF 


DEL MONTE, CALIF. 
DENVER, COLO. VISUAL EDUCATION TOURS fiiiiie" chect ck ‘Gray Line for full details 














a 


Gray Line Association (GLA-4-58) 
10 N. La Saile Street, Chicago 2, Il! 


Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide 





| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' t 5 
> the following cities and resort areas | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 
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Fishing? Missouri's fishing waters are as 


varied as its fish—fast and foaming wad 
ing water—great cool lakes that stretch 
for miles—tumblin rooks and de 
clear pools—slow and lazy rivers wh 
you can enjoy float fishing the tk 
lrop as h as seven feet to the mil 


Swimming? Good beaches abound alor 





the shores of Mis ris lakes. And the 
largest has a shoreline of 1,372 1 ! 
Boating? Everything from canocing on ;¢ 
quiet winding river to sailit 1 th 
larger lakes At n t of the i i 
motor boats also can be rented. 
Horseback riding? “Little Dix in € 
tral Mis ri is famous for its easy t 
addle horses and colorful bridle path 
Sightseeing? Scenic hw 
thousands of acres of picturesq Ovat 
country and ns of quaint 
towns—t r if prin . rhaor h ' 
rents up t i million ga ns a 
to the old Missouri | of Da 
Boone, Kit Carson, Mark 7 to t 
Shepher | f the H < | 
ning of the Santa Fe Trail, tl 
of the Pony Exp: to old pioneer ¢ 
posts and Civil War battlefields. 
And when you've “seen the 
are ready for a bit of city life, tt 
league baseball at Sr. Lou nd Kan 
City. Fam t gal n 
t a 
outs: Tk ein, 
Coupon Missouri Division of Resources 
and Development 
Dept. D846, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Please send literature as checked below 


FUN IN MISSOURI colorful 


scenic 


folder, points of interest guide map and | 


principal highways, how to get there 


FLOATING AND FISHING 
famous float trips and operators 


Name 


Address 


Missouri's 








Tomas Sells an Orchid 
(Continued from page 39) 
had had a new doll on his last \ 
Tomas had seen doll like it it 
tourist shop for five colons. 
“We dot | five colons to | 
a doll said his mother. “But 
afterne 1 the way to the hospi 
you are to stop at the gate of 
Jardineria La Milflor. Rap twice, 
your father will come out. He will 
you a flower to take to Luise.” 
Tomas father was a gardener in th 
famous orchid Jardineria. He we 
often tell about the American tout 
who had = specia ids giving tl 
permission to come to the gardens 
lomas brightened at the thought 
taking an orchid to Luise. “She lov 
flowers,” he said Mavlh« they will 
make her as happy as the doll 
While he changed his clothes | 
mother packed some truit- mango 
iInges, zapotes papayas and grana 
dillas ] 1S¢ wouldn't eat much 
them but sl could gi them to the 
n es. |] irefully spread banana 
leaves 9 top of the fruit to pro- 
tect it from t Costa Rican sun 
iz s ! t alon the Paseo 
Colon. It is the broadest street 
San José and the sidewalks are shaded 
with | iln ree Th Vas his favorit 
way of walking to \ Just off the 
Paseo Colon is the National Airport 
Ton father had taken the family 
there t he plat me in. I 
had loved tl bea airport build 
ing with i I id-car ad mahogar 
ceilings and t ht-ir rilles ane 
railin No ] Thal hardly bothered 
to K t t urpor With so mar 
lan Cost Rica t 
vern d 1 new airp 
Next J big stad 
whet SO il held on 
Sund Tor | played on a 
eighb I r tean id sor 
mes h t passes to ike his fan 
to see the games. At school, Ton 
\ 1 1 i } ypin that 
me day he w 1 be on a team 
As t Pa Col earel 
che c losi hntaten te 
|} na \ ! Central. Her 
| we lor < 
| the d I vould lik 
a. l Un ( I! I 
| ha 1 Perhaps he \ 
There v lin on 
Uncle ¢ Bf 
rhe I Ni ! I wor 
I le in ¢ ik 
| ! ) h tl whe 
! | hay 
snsid ' . 
| were a t wheel 
1 brin I 
nd as they + 
© ( Rica 
I l do 1 mak 
Ise peo] k tl ire not 1 
In room the thick pl 
| | t} hein ra | 
1 they " 
' f loads they 
‘ d on the outsicdk 
I as | 1 around the sl p 
{ le Car but could not find | 
bi one of the workers said 
he not there tl afternoon. S 
igain he started ¢ yard the orchid 
| Jardine: i It Wi almost two o'cl kK 
| when hi tapped on the door of tl 
; gate His father must have been work 
i nearby tor t moment later |} 
Oj 1 it to talk to Tomas. Inside tl 
| garden were beautiful orchid pla 
» grew out of the ground I 
| mostly they were air plants growing o1 
| other bushes and trees, without roots 
taking their nourishment from the air 


Continued on page 67) 














chers... 
Borrow by Mail! 

















50 
600? 


a 








Start Enjoying These Benefits 
RIGHT AWA 


furthering your education so you can advance to a 
higher paying position, buying a new car. Perhaps 
you need to consolidate your debts to maintain a 


Now you can plan a real 
vacation traveling, 


good credit rating . or you need funds to pay 
doctor bills, insurance premiums, mainte- 
nance, or to build a summer cash reserve 


1ome 


We at Postal Finance have specialized tor years in 
making small loans to teachers in strictest of con- 
fidence. We require no co-signers, so your friends, 
family, school authorities are never notified. Every- 
thing is handled entirely through the privacy of 


the mail 
State Licensed Because we are licensed 
and supervise d by the 
Nebraska Banking department, you are assured 
low, lawful rates. No deductions, no fees. You get 
the full cash amount immediately and pay back in 
small monthly installments. DURING SUMMER 
VACATION MONTHS YOU NEED MAKE NO 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS. 
Just your signature 1s all we need for you to bor- 
row $50 to S600. No mortgages, no security, no in- 
surance. Just rush the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive complete loan papers every- 
thing you need to borrow $50 to S600 immediately 


POSTAL @ FINANCE 


( OMPANY Dept. 600E 
Y 200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


have 


done f 


Completely Confidential 
On YOUR Signature Only 


No Principal Payments 
Until Next Fall 


As a teacher you are en- 
titled to special privileges 
from us so you can do as 
thousands of other teachers 


or 


nearly half a cen- 


tury 


; 


borrow- 


by-mail from the 


Postal 


Finan 


ce 


Company with dig- 


nity and respect of 


privacy and enjoy 


a carefree summer. 











Summer Vacation 











Summer School 





(LOANS | 


“auto ; 
RE nx 1 
TRsuaenct 


PAip,) 


tye 















Pay Doctor Bills 


Consolidate Debts 














Postal Finance Co., Dept. 600E 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Gentlemen 


privileges I, as a teacher, enjoy when borrowing from Postal Finance 


Name 
Address - 
Town 


_Amount } want to borrow $ 


Age. 
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Please rush complete loan papers and full information telling whol special 
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“It is natural to learn by seeing and hearing, 
say W. A. Wittich and C. F. Schuller 





. « « pupil interest is enhanced because the 
sound film is a realistic way of learning, like that 
used in out-of-school situations. We are con- 
scious of our everyday environment because we 
observe it through sight, sound and mind. A 
good teaching film is interesting because it pre- 
sents information in a realistic manner. It is 
natural to learn by seeing and hearing.” — 
Wittich, W. A. and Schuller, C. F., Audio-Visual 
Materials, 2nd edition, New York, Harper, 1957. 








Victor's new color-coded 
threading makes it 
$0 easy to operate 


, aad Victor sound 
is clear 
as a bell 


Hi-Lite 
optical system 
throws 
more light 
Safety film trips on screen 
prevent 


damage to film 


How \|()|()k sovves 


MAJOR A-V PROBLEMS 


Today’s Victor Sound Projectors reflect nearly half a cen- 
tury’s experience in solving the audio-visual problems of 
teachers and educationalists. For example, Victor has simpli- 
fied film threading by developing the new Color-Coded 
threading path with only three spots to thread. The problem 
of showing films in hard-to-darken rooms has been met by 
Victor through the Hi-Lite optical system and Mark II 
shutter which increase screen brightness by 38 per cent. Film 
damage is overcome by Victor’s exclusive Guardomatic Film 
Trips which detect trouble spots and automatically stop the 
projector before harm is done. So rugged and trouble-free, 
Victors run for years with only routine maintenance. Stand- 
ard features include reverse, still picture clutch, power re- 


wind, and a softly illuminated control panel. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 




















i f 
\ IC; | Femme CORPORATION « EST. 1910 


A DIVISION OF KALART 


Producers of precision photographic equipment 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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The Little Helper 


(Continued from page 30) 


“Papa, did you see Baby Bunny?’ 
Mama sounded worried 
“No, Mama, not since I chased him 
out of the carrot garden so he wouldn't 
be in my way 
“I chased him from our game of 
marbles, too,” said Brother Pete 
And we chased him from our game 
of dol thed Sister Gretchen 
Mama began to cry, “We have all 
treated Baby Bunny so badly. [I’m 
afraid he will never come home.” 
Papa blew his nose so no one could 
he was crying too. “Now, Mama, 


we must not worry Baby will be here 


No one could eat a thing. They 
just sat at the table waiting for the 
littlest bunny to come home The cab 


bage pie became cold and soggy 
* 

Dow the dusty road beneath the 
| Dus Baby Bun \ Wak 
up. He stretched o1 ittle paw and 
then th ther. He w led both ears 
twitched his nos thr t s. and 
rubbed his two sleepy s. Then he 
heard someon n lown the road 
Baby Bunny t jt 
H ild h som Hiy 
| I] py i | | Day 


Baby Bur y scamy 
neath the bush. He knew that voice 
(;00d mornu Mr. Easter Bunny 
Eh, hut what did y 1 Say Who 
ther Poor Mr. | ! 


B \ 
irp! 1 he had 

Why t I B What 
ire you ! I 
An I I 
nt le t | 

O} B ves l ! 

I t 1} ‘ rk | n | 
I I “i I ( h 
\ I guess I 1 I | 

Mr. | r Bunny 1 1 tl uit 
‘ Wer where?’ 

Baby Bur hung | 1 la 

fy And } 

rs | ru | sch k j 

p ft } I He ld h 
ry kind I ! 
! ) 

W we this is my kv night 
I 1 Mr. Easter B I 1 
I tl an it t hn 

per. Easter day 

l m | troul \ 
hely 1} I pau h 
t y | heir paw 

1 ) | \ » lietle 
They et mor paint on themselves 
than on the candy beans! | wonder! 
Could you paint them tor me? 

Baby Bunny was so happy he 
couldn t 1) word ae rust he bbed 
his head up and down and hoppe« 
vith ce h 

( mie i to mv candy f 
\W haver wh ti \ 1 kK \“ 

As soon as they reached the factor 
Mr. Easter Bunny sent a note to the 
Bunny family. He told them wher 
Baby Bunny was so thev wouldn't 
vorry 

No on in the whol world wa 
happy as Baby. He wore a lon ipror 
that covered him from his chi ‘ 
fl I ne paw he held a paint- 
brush and in the other a tiny jelly 

What fun he had! Some beans 
he painted yellow, son he painted 
red, some he painted black and blu 
[hey were really very beautiful 


Baby Bunny would not eat or sleep 
He just painted jelly beans the rest of 
that night and all the next day Dhe 

ther bunnies filled the Easter baskets 


with big chocolate eggs, coconut 
bunnies, marshmallow chicks, and 
colored eggs Then Baby Bunny 


finished the baskets with his lovely 
jelly beans 


Mr. Easter Bunny put the baskets in 
a huge wagon pulled by ten whit 
mice. He lifted Baby high in the seat 
beside him and away they went. The 
first stop was at the Bunny house. It 
was dark and all they could hear was 
Papa Bunny snoring and Peter talking 
in his sleep. Easter Bunny and Baby 
Bunny placed a wonderful basket at 
the foot of each bed Finally they 
came to the smallest bed and it was 
empty 

“My. my. who belongs here?” Mr 
Easter Bunny was just teasing 

“I do,” sang out Baby. He hopped 
in, pulled the covers up to his chin 
and was sound asleep before you could 
say, “Happy Easter.” 

Mr. Bunny chuckled softly. Then he 
placed the biggest basket of all at the 
foot of Baby Bunny's bed The card 


on it said, “To my Little Helper.’ 


Little Brave Talk-em-High 
Continued from page 31 


wrinkles her nose. Perhaps that is why 
she doesn’t make a lot of noise. I will 


wrinkle my nose,” said Little Brave 
lalk-em-high. Off he went in his soft 
brown moccasins scratching } head 
puliing his haw and wrinaiing hi 
nose 


Hle wandered down the village trai 
ind back up to the place of the burn 
ing fire in the center of the village 
Several big men were talking. Littl 
Brave Talk-em-high noticed that the 
men’s voices were often loud and he 
saw them wavy their hands and stamp 

ir feet oce sionally but there was 

man who said nothing. He was 


Bie Red Ha-ha, one of the wisest mer 
I i the village As they talked he 
OTA ly nod led his ead up ind down 

Litt Brave TPalk-em-high crept 
way Bie Red Ha-ha doesn’t make 


He nods his head and he is 


I will nod my head as he 


very Wise 
does.” Off went Little Brave in his 
t I Ww“ I ! ns h , hi 
} / ha orimkly h 
, ind » } head 
He hadi far when he came 
upon Little Squay Blue Bonnet, wrig 
| bi s in the sand 


You look funny. Why are you doing 
Il those thines she asked 
‘| do them to k ep trom making 
noise said Little Brave Talk-em-high 
Oh!” exclaimed Little Squaw Blue 
Bonnet that is qu r way! Watch! 


This is the way I keep quiet Then 
Littl oqu w closed her lips tightly 
and sat still but Little Brave noticed 
that she still wr led her brown toes 
in the bright sand 

She wriggles her toes when she 


keeps still he whispered to himself 
t And off h 

went in his soft brown moccasins 
cratching his head, pulling his hair 
rinkling his nose, nodding his head 
But he couldn't 


“T will wi my 


walk very well when he wriggled his 
toes so he went home to his mother Ss 
house 

“Did you learn anything about keep 

zy quiet asked his mother with a 
welcoming smile 

Oh, ves! I learned exactly how to 
do it.” said Little Brave Talk-em-high 
' l will show vou 9 

He sat down, scratched his head 
pulled his hair, wrinkled his nose, nod 
de d his head, and vrigcled his toes 

Then his mother laughed. “Can't 
you make any noise now?” she asked 

Little Brave Talk-em-high tried. He 
tried hard, but the only sound he 
could get out was a soft little hum 
He couldn’t make a loud noise when 
he was doing those things. His hands 
and feet were so busy he couldn't 
stamping and clanking and bangin 


about. Can you 














This 196-Page 





VACATION 
GUIDE 
TO 


NEW YORK STATE 


. . . Offers a thrilling preview 
of what your 1958 vacation 
can be. . . helps you plan your 
holiday to make the most of 
every exciting hour! 
Magnificently illustrated 
with scores of full-color photo- 


graphs, 
Gives complete data on the 


drawings and maps. 


Empire State’s 16 famous Va- 
cation Regions . . . including 
550 different communities and 
over 1,000 individual attrac- 
tions. Lists types of accom- 
modations, rates, sports and 
recreational facilities, sources 


of additional information. 


The most complete state 
guidebook ever assembled— 
fully revised for 1958. 

PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY 

THE EASY WAY... 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY! 


New York State I t of Com 











1 as P 
1 Room 122, 112 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 
: Send “New York State Vacationlands.” 

i 1 am interested in 

1 A( ) resort hotel F ( ) campsite 

1 B( ) city hotel G ( ) children’s camp 
1 C( ) bungalow colony H( ) dude ranch 

1 D( ) tourist home I ( ) motel 

i E( ) summer cottage 

t J would like information from areas checked 

; 1 © Adirondacks 8 © Long Island 

1 2 © New York City 9 2 Mohawk Valley 

t 3 © Catskills 10 © Central New York 
; 4 © 1000 Istands- 11 © Hudson-Taconic 

} St. Lawrence 12 © Genesee Region 

t 5 © Niagara Frontier 13 © Chautauqua-Allegany 
; 6 © Finger Lakes 14 © Capital District 

1 7 © Saratoga- 15 © Southern Tier 

1 Lake George 16 © Suilivan County 

! 

' 

' 

' Name 

; (PLEASE PRINT) 
' 

; Address 

' 

' 

; C08 an ZONE. State 
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Tomas Sells an Orchid 
(Continued from page 65) 


Tomas loved the Jardineria and he 
followed his father down the rows as 
he hunted for flowers that he could 
cut for Luise without their spoiling 
the display. José, the head gardener, 
came by, and when he heard that 
Tomas was going to the hospital he 
insisted on cutting some sprays of the 
finest purple orchids. Tomas nut 
banana leaves around the stems of the 
two delicate flowers. Then he started 
toward the hospital. 

On his way he 
famous orchid garden, 
de Zeledon. He could 
noon visitors waiting in line to see the 
garden, but he hurried right along for 
there was none inside as beautiful as 
the ones he was carrying. Soon he was 
in front of the shops again, and he 
was tempted to stop to look at the 
dolls. But remembering the beautiful 
flowers, he hurried along. 

In fact Tomas was hurrying so fast 
that he did notice that someone 
was calling to him. A second time, the 
voice called and Tomas looked around 
Ile saw no Josefino that he knew, but 
there was a woman tourista looking 
toward him. Tomas put down his bas- 
ket and went to her. She pointed to 
his orchids. 

“Will you sell them?” 

Tomas shook his head. 

“Won't you sell even one?” she 
asked. She offered him six colons for it. 

Again Tomas began to shake his head 
but then he thought, “Why not? If 


passed another 
that of Sefiora 


see the after- 


not 


she asked. 


no, 


I sell her one of the orchids for six 
celons, I can buy the doll for Luise 
and have some money left to buy her 


another day.” 
an orchid to the woman 
and waited while she counted out the 
Then he hurried the 
streets and spent five of the colons to 
the doll. Now he had all that he 
could carry—fruit, doll, and orchids, 
as he hurried toward the hospital. 
High above him he could the 
big statue of Juan Santamaria, his 
hero. “Maybe someday I will get to be 
as brave he said, “but now 
I must hurry to the hospital to see my 
sister. I think I have lots today to 
make her happy.” 


something 
He held out 


coms acToss 


buy 
see 


as you are,” 


Language No Barrier 
(Continued from page 35) 


“Bell,” exclaimed Udo, * suddenly, 
and Dick looked at him in surprise, 

“Bell,” Udo repeated. “We go in.” 

Dick laughed and Udo did, 
How fast you are learning,” 
said with pride. 

The friendship grew as the 
days passed. They were handicapped 
a little by the language barrier, but 
blessed with understanding otherwise. 
They roamed the woods together. 


too. 


Dick 


boys’ 


One bright, sunshiny day Dick and 
Udo walked together through the 
woods, laughing and trying to talk to- 
gether. 

“She look like rain,” Udo said as he 
looked up through the trees at the 
darkening sky. 

“So she does,” Dick answered, smil- 
ing. “I guess we'd better go home, 


Udo. We shouldn't be out in the woods 
during a storm.” 

As they ran through the woods, the 
streaked lightning came, and thunder 
echoed through the trees. Dick stum- 
bled over a fallen branch. 

“Ach!” exclaimed Udo, 
something in his native 
remembering, he said, “You hurt?” 

“My ankle, Udo. It hurts!” 

Udo knelt ‘beside him. “Iss caput!” 
he said. 

(Continued on page 71) 


and said 
tongue. Then, 
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Gurlinglon INVITES YOU 
RVWIERE WES 
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BURLINGTON is Western Travel Headquarters. . 
your guide to scenic splendors and recreational va- 
riety. The friendly Burlington folks will be glad to 
help you plan an outstanding vacation ... and make 
arrangements to carry out that plan. Visit your Bur- 
lington representative (or your travel or ticket agent), 
or mail coupon for information and free booklets, 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THESE 
WESTERN WONDERLANDS... 


Colorful Colorado 


World - famed resorts... authentic dude ranches .. . 
mountain cabins and camps—surrounded by the snow- 
capped Rocky Mountains. Hike, ride, fish, golf—or just 
relax! For the vacation of a lifetime, Go Burlington onthe _@—_, 
Vista-Dome Denver Zephyr to Denver and Colorado Springs. “4 























The Pacific Northwest 


The Evergreen Empire... 
reached by the North Coast 
Limited and the Empire 
Builder (both with domes). 


Romantic California 


San Francisco . . . Los 
Angeles... Hollywood! For 
scenic thrills, ride the Vista- 
Dome California Zephyr! 


Magic Yellowstone 


Geysers, boiling pools, 
waterfalls, mountains and 
wild-life. Go Burlington 
via the Cody Road! 
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Fascinating Alaska 


Vacation in a land of 


=> ~~... 
Glorious Glacier Park 
The Land of Shining 


Mountains ... in Montana, 
on the Canadian border. 
Mountain vistas you'll re- 
member forever. 


Dude <r 


Real Western Fun on real 
Western ranches in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana. 
You'll have a wonderful 
time on a Dude Ranch! 


adventure—our last fron- 
tier. Go via the Pacific 
Northwest and the famous 
Inside Passage. 








for Carefree Travel... Choose a friendly Escorted Tour!____ a 
Enjoy the easiest of travel... with everything planned and Py L— 4 
all accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. For iS F. _ 
a real carefree vacation, join one of the many excellent é a 
escorted tours via Burlington to Western vacationlands. ; 
...and when you Go West...GO BURLINGTON | 
e You enjoy cool, clean, comfortable travel on the Zephyrs and 
other fine trains—many with the exciting glass-enclosed roof-top 
Vista-Domes. Luxurious sleeping cars... thrifty de luxe coaches 


. fun-planned lounges . . . wonderful meals in spotless dining 
cars! A Burlington vacation is truly restful and relaxing! 


Go One Way... Return Another! 


Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacationlands: 
Go one way, return another—see twice as much, pay no more. 
Your Burlington representative (or travel or ticket agent) will 
gladly prepare an itinerary to suit your needs... or arrange for 
you to join a tour party if you prefer 


Stretch your Vacation with BURLINGTON’s Money-Saving FAMILY FARES! 
— for Colorful Free Booklet...MAIL COUPON TODAY! —4 




















; Burlington Travel Bureau | 
Dept. 210 » 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois f= Wity oy 
Please send free illustrated literature about a vacation in oh rs 
| > Vista Domes 

| essen 
| or 
| Print Nome i ‘1 5 Y 
| pdéren roe TUT 
| City Zone___ State Ro ute 
: {_} Check here for Escorted Tour Information . 
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enjoy a United Air Lines 


VACATION-BY-AIR 


More th 
New 


pl ititve dl by 


from. Go anvwhere 
Pamper yourself with 
Send us the 


details on a once-in-a-lifetime vac ition 


in SS tabulous vacations to choos« 
En land to Haw ill 


nited just for you. 


from al holiday 


coupon we ll 


send you complete 


FLY UNITED—THE RADAR LINE 





UNITED AIR LINES 

















School & College Service Dept., 5959 S. Cicero, Chicago 38, Ill. | UNITED 

me United's brochure describing 85 wonderful ; 
! 
! 
" ! 
a ree ~ : 
sidtmieemtteitins ‘ i —_ 

A OME Te RS OR So PLY-CRAFT 

) ZENITH TOY CORP.; My pupils have made the PLY.CRAFT models and | THE 3-D HANDICRAFT 





| evaluate the craft as follows 


| | Biting Nas Str G wew Chidrrw be 


Truth Pleasure Such a he of Canes +g 
ORL ery) Shmnewt + Bo oa ts as oe by “{ 


Uta Mredada Kame - “thes Sriihustrten, «8 





P 2 - .* ™ A unique craft that makes 
| Shrus Gace, \ Ce re grow ~— t Th ak : "a 3-D truet fe models of 
, iwne Birds and Animals by glu 
| ott. ca oer ser | ane & HONS @ pre-cut shapes together 
| vrs \ NO SKILL 
= NO TOOLS NEEDED 
ot 
dame (Please Pr eer Ten cise n School J 6 Layne Clem r all grades except K. 24 
| J jiferent node Special 
| - 
ad , ". mn é Cit, , - = State ie s 0 a price to Teach 
{ } ans anche xa er B models for $1 ppd 
ZENITH CORP. DEPT. 105 





3 
[4 ° a 
| L a QUEENS VILLAGE 29, N. Y 












Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily i for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 en Generous profits for your class 
or club. N experience necessat For samples 
and ful niormatior i write 

SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 £. 76th St., Chicago19, lil. 
if you ore the talented author 
of on unpublished manuscript 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK — we will edit, design, 


Booklet THE NEW CHALKET 7% 


>». 
TEACHERS! 


on print, promote, advertise ond A NEW PLASTIC CHALK HOLDER——WHL HANOLE 
Publishing soll it! Good royalties STRAIGHT Of TAPERED CHALK 

we ~ pte py of Wl PREVENT CHALE OUST TO HANDS OF LOT 

Your a vel wen ING-—ALWAYS A FULL LENGTH EASY TO HANDLE 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept T)4 


200 Vorich St, WY. 14 BOX 3206--MADISON 1, WIS 


CHALKET 





Book 
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A Feather in His Cap 


( ntinued from pave 42 


WHITTLER— Very interesti: 

BOY ru Did you 
think s I told you | was stror Just 
like a mal 

WHITTLER uly It takes more 
than tre t { make i mal AY re 
tl heigs t | But y re 

; Lowe Be @ there 
all right 

sor |! td t take? Wha 
do I need row y feather 

wuittter— You don't need the feath- 
er to been 

sory—Oh, b I do! That’s how I 
measure 

wHittier— There are better 

sor |: 

WHITTLER No, 5 | find them. As 

roM j 

BOY d 
But | to k 

But { ’ , 

H 
ij B I nd 
nd { , 
H f nd 
hed H j 
j Cj 
/ i I iM 
] | 
} / } ( ke al 

, nad ’ leshond- 
nd r I nt he 
1 H 

por. \V« ! ry WI he 

‘ (; , y 
S } " Wi ire 
rvi t G } 
H 
f Wi ha } it 

GIRL I'm | 

soy Oh! W ha t bad 
You’ id 

cirat- And I'm hunery 

sor |) ppl Gu 

I , nods I head 

1 ; 
Het his 

oirat~ Thank S/ A bit 
Why do y ha I I ri 
\ r ha 

soy~ | grow to 

ciat O} I) l to 

BOY | rvthu ow 

Girt N 

sor N WI Ise 

oirnt- A nocked =m 
! Vn | Vi \ d ll 

BOY Oh, don't ery 

I I think I know the be 

H t th 
| s your d 

GIRL ’ ea Oh, 
{ doll fe. You's ind 

\ 1 ; f 

BOY i i} 

\ ré } } \ 

cirt~ No 

soy No’ N I 

ciat- I'n 1. And I'm tired. And 
l wnt t 

sory Wher | ‘"¢ 

circ | me 

sory Well, con n then. [ll take 
\ 

cirnt | d 

soy —Hler put my oat n then 
H far ff ind } rl 
nt Is that better 

Girt ) hank you The tear 
are ’ ” f ? 


eiat (not moving I'm too tired 


I can t walk 
BOY You mean you want to be car- 
oirnt— Yes, please. 


} 


BOY by nou é is resigne d All 


right. Stand up and I'll carry you on 
my back 

Gul get ip, clutching the doll 
and the apple, the Boy's coat dragging 
tround her 

6iat— 1 want to wear your hat 


BOY You want wih 

ciat—I want to wear vour hat 

soy—But this is a special hat. It is 
how I measure to be a man 

GIRL But you are a man 

soy—Oh, no, not yet, I'm not! 

ciat— Yes, you are. You are kind to 
me, and look out for me, and you're 
not cross like the mean boy. You're a 
man like my father 

soy (stands looking at her and then 
at Whittle? Did you hear that? She 
thinks I'm a man 

wHittLer- She's right 

BOY [cel But I'm not as tall as 
my feather 

WHITTLER— Put your hat on the little 
girl s head Boy does sO, puzzli d 
Now look at the feather The tip of 
ather is just even with the Boy 


ate 
head 
sory—I'm as tall 
WHITTLER~ Of course 
sor—! don't understand 
need to be a man? 
WHITTLER— Kindness, thoughtfulness, 
those are the things it takes 
to make a man. Oh, yes, 
be tall and good to be 


as the feather! 


What did | 


patience 
it is good to 
strong, and 
rood to be brave. But a man is mors 


than that 
sor It seems so strange 


wuHittter | know 

ciat—! want to go home 

soy—All right. Climb on my back 
She d ‘ 


oirat Do you really want your love- 
ly hat back 

BOY No, | guess not 
it. 

wuHittter He doesn’t 
girl. You keep it 


You may have 


need it, little 


GIRL Now I can measure to be a 
lady 

wuHittter Good luck 

soy—Well, good-by, sir. I’ve en- 
joyed our visit 

WHITTLER—Grood-by to you, sir. S« 
have I 


All set? 
Man, take 


soy (fo the Girl 
GIRL All set (ome on 


me home 
Ind the y leave ng happily uf 
tr d.a } iW} ks aft 
” ” ng 
Tf ¢ pre y he have her 
nl n Boy's back ju before the 
/ j 


Lost and Found Puppy 


Continued from page 29) 


Jane went to see the watchmaker in 
He was winding a big grand 
lock 

“Did you lose a black puppy with a 
she asked 


his shop 


fathers ¢ 


white spot under his eve 
from the doorway 

“Yes,” said the watchmaker 7 
did! I left my door 
puppy got out 


certainly open 
this morning and the 
and ran 
Jane gave the puppy t 
maker 
‘How 
back,” he said 
box in the 
That’s where he 
Jane skipped all the way home 
‘Tm found the puppy’s 
owner,” her mother said 
So am I,” said Jane. “It’s much 
more fun to be a finder than a keeper 
And th 


and found all in the very 


iway 


the watch 


happy I am to have him 
I will put him in that 
corner with his brother and 
sister belongs.’ 


gl id you 


was how mI puppy was lost 


same day 














Play Day EVALUATION SHEET 5. Did adult duties seem well | ). Which were best liked? 
° © Lea re RPA EF listributed? Did you have ene h to 10. Did you Ca teen Hn ger : 

Continued from pa 63) oT ; i do? Too much? good will Any lence of stand 
Com. Jump Jim Crow Cheb ih. 1. Wh t were the be st parts of t 8) Did every child seem to have an ae id ; ea 
Ach Ja, Hokey Pokey, La Raspa, and | Play Day? opportunity for vigorous activity? Did eae 
the Bunny Hop. (No direct a EC 2, What could have been de you see anyone who looked left out lave “<a ! rt ; ; 

| : : ac { ¥ o vou we should | 
given for the last three Iction | better - , /, Gan you ee eee ee , P} D ay 
5a : W, All ( lap Hands | dav | a What ( ild have been left oO dence = democrat or good Sc ial other I i\ ) | x oe ee = 
a anit Scaned Rabie (a: pag t. Did l! the children in the be haviot a a. . Ii $0 sho ‘ ms " | do 
63 |} tivities yo supervised appear t 8 Were there games or activities by: faculty mem vo ion rt : 
Participating teachers had tir ti understand as though they had hae which were not geared to the CA and and student cere , > * oT 
' teach any anmeae that were new totl previous ace I with them? MA of t participants Contyr : ‘ 83) 
pupils and to review others. In ad- 
} dition they were asked to assign tl _ 
children to different animal ere 
advance Iwo children fi 
class were ta ged with the 
imal. When the five scho ver 
5 


gether a team of Bears, for examplk 
consisted of ten children, two h 
each school. 


Ihe committee planned and made 







assignments of duties for each teacher 
The following “Points of Leadership 
were suggested for the benefit of all 


adults involved. 


POINTS OF LEADERSHIP 


1. Show confidence in group's will- 
ingness to respond. Invite them to 


SCHOO! MASTER S1)() 


the most versatile 
dual-purpose projector 

available for your 
audio-visual program 


join in the fun, but do not coax 

&e Squeeze all possil le fun out of 
each game. Smile; be happy yours If 

>. Don't assume cy ryone 1 i Lihat! 
with an activity. Announce the nan 
of the game or race and quickly touc! 
on important rules 

+. Be sure you yourself are familiar 
with the activity you are to lead 

5. When officiating, make quick, 
accurate, and just deci 

6. After a quick explanation of a 
game or dance, do not ask for ques- 


tions but start right in. 
7. Stand where you can be seen and | 
heard. 
8. Don’t play any game beyond | 
peak of interest. 


Che place chosen for the Play Day 
was a city park A closed picni ar 
was requested and_ provid 
there would be no large group « 


side spectators. Rest rooms were givet , : FOR 
‘ cial Ss ns Gli inne UTS. Xi iy r) 
sls oedrracntince Caer: SINGLE-FRAME FILMSTRIPS: 
to the grounds in advance of assem 
bling time. One teacher was prepared AND 2x2 SLIDES 
to play a plano acco lion to a : 
pany group singing and s 

A high school student could be invit- 
ed to assist in this w 

Each adult was given an ev: 
sheet to take home and fill out and re- 
turn to the committee 

The following is an adaption «¢ 





The School Master 500 is an ideal supplement to 
classroom instruction. It’s a prime requisite for 
any educational institution desiring the best in 
audio-visual equipment. 

Versatility is a big reason for the preference 
accorded this exceptional instrument. It projects 
35mm filmstrips by remote control or manual 
operation. Also, 2x2 slides may be projected man- 
ually. The change from filmstrip to slide opera- 
tion can be made in seconds. If desired, an 
accessory semi-automatic or Airequipt automatic 
slide changer may be permanently installed. 

School Master’s 500-watt illumination, preci- 3 
sion 5-inch f/3.5 lens and precision ground optical 
system project sharp, brilliant images even in 

Have your Graflex A-V dealer demonstrate partially lighted rooms. The School Master 500 has 
this versatile projector for you in your own school. many advanced features, yet its price is extremely 
low—only $89.50. Remote control model—$124.50, 


the actual evaluation sheet | 








All prices inc lude federal tax where applicable and 
are subject to change without notice. 


Sve GRA FLEX: ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





“She gives very good marks; I 
like that in a teacher.” 
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...see more from the Super Dome 


5 oS a YMP/AN, f 





Send for free planning help 


Hearts are light and days are happy Pullmans with Skytop Lounge, Tour- 
Yellowstone 


Rox kies 
. or in Wash- 


when you vacation in alux cars offering lowest cost sleeper 


.in the Montana travel to and from the Northwest, 


and 
dude ranch country . . reserved-seat leg rest coaches, diner 


ington’s evergreen sea-and-moun- and Cafe Lounge. Lots of luggage 


tain playground, space—room to roam. At little over 


Make the trip on The Milwaukee 
Road’s Olympian HIAWATHA and 


2¢ a mile, round trip coach fares in 
western territory are much less than 


enjoy the gloriously scenic route airline fares. Big savings on circle 


from the full-length Super Dome. routings or thrifty family fares. 


-~ (1) Paciric NortHwest— Coulee Dam; Seattle- 
YW *@ Tacoma with Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
N ' San Juan Islands, Olympic Peninsula; Vic- 
toria and Vancouver in British Columbia. 
ge () Yettowstone Park — via Gallatin Gateway. 
_- Old Faithful, Grand Canyon, wild life. Al- 
so Montana Rockies. 
(3) Dupe Rancues —in wide open spaces. 
(4) Paciric NortHwest 
(5) Cororavo Rockies 
lowstone— Idaho— Montana. 
©) Caurornia — Oregon — Washington — see 
the Pacific Coast and see it all. 
(7) Cananian Rockies — Banff — Jasper Park — 
Victoria-Vancouver— Pacific Northwest. 
6) A.asxa—by the Inside Passage. 
(9) Escorten Tours— wide variety. 


oo 


Yellowstone. 


Salt Lake City — Yel- 









H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 


724 Union Station, Chicago 6, IIL. 





I am interested in vacations 1 2345678 9 (circle 


choices). Please send free vacation literature. 








Address — 


! 
! 
Name. 
! 
! 
| 
! 
| 
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Near a Mexican Hacienda 
(Continued from page 4 t) 


in a clay jar called a pifiata hung up 
high. Someone hits the jar and out fall 
all kinds of gifts. 

MARGARITA—Santa Claus brings the 
presents in my country. We deco- 
rate an evergreen tree with pretty or- 
naments, and we sing carols 

CARMELA to Anita What 
did you draw? 

anita—I drew the letter P, and all I 
can think of is Popocatepetl 

MARGARITA ay it again, please. 
Have 


letter 


ANITA Po-po-ka-tay’-pet il. 
you ever seen a mountain? 
marcarita—Yes, | have seen moun- 


tains. Is Popocateptl a mountain? 
anita—It is the highest peak of our 
highest mountain. ( Point Look aw 


over there. Isn't it beautiful? 


mMARGARITA—Indeed it is. That is a 
scene to remember. 

carmeta—Carlos, what letter did 
you draw? 

cartos—A great big H, and here is 
a riddle. What do you use to jump 


with, Margarita? 
MARGARITA~A rope, up home. But 
rope starts with the letter r. 


cartos-What does rope come 
from? 

MARGARITA Lhe store. 

cartos—lrue, but how did the 
store get it 

MARGARITA~—I give up! 

cartos—De you want me to tell 
you? It cam from our henequen 
plant. The word henequen starts with 
an hk. The strong threads in the long 
leaves are used for the rope 


CARMELA~Are we ready for an- 
other? 
JUANITA— Yes, 
the letter A 
senita—A is for Aztecs. They were 
nt Indians who lis d here 
before the 


Benita has just drawn 


very intellige 
years and years ago—long 
first Spaniard saw Mexico. They made 


pottery, wove rugs, had a calendar, 


ind built beautiful temples. They wor- 
shipped 1 sun god 


FERDINAND— My letter is B. B is for 


bells. If you ever were in Mexico City, 
vou must have heard them in the big 
Cathedral 

marcarita—I did! Hundreds of 
them! 





FERDINAND They tell us when to 
get up, when to go to work, when to 
play, and when to go to sleep. We live 
by the sound of the bells. 

maRGARITA—How nice! I'd like that. 

anoetita—l got R. Every girl wears 
a rebozo. 

marcarita—A rebozo. What’s that? 

AnNGELITA—A scarf. See, here is mine. 
She di monstrates. 

CaRMELA—And your letter is what, 
Juan? 

juAN— The letter § is for sombreros. 
The boys wear them in the sun to keep 
cool and in the rain to keep dry. 
Sometimes they even carry flowers or 
fruit in the brims 
DENITO~ S can also stand for serape, 
hich every boy wears in the warm 
old weather, and to cover 
Every boy 


weathe r, in 


himself when he sleeps. 


must have a serape, 


carmetaA~What did you draw, 
Mamiacita? 

mamacita—I drew this. What letter 
is it? 

aut—It is 7 for tortillas! 


MARGARITA— What are tortillas? 


MAMACITA— They are made of corn- 
meal and water—first patted this way, 
then that, spread as thin as a leaf, and 
cooked on a charcoal stove. Served 
with meat and sauce, we call them 
ek hil id is How good the Vv taste ! Now 


that food has been mentioned, let us 
stop this game for a while now and 
have some refreshments. 
MARGARITA—I would like to get my 
bag. 
CARMELA—OFf course. I'll go with 
you. 
irls é vit. 

Sor f the children set cups, sau- 
cers, and plat. f cakes on a side 
table. TI } late is brought from 
7s ta by V/ ma ta 

marcarita (in Mexican shawl and 
colorful skirt, re-enter How do I 
look, Mamiacita? 

mamacita—Beautiful, Margarita! 
MARGARITA—Carmela 
these clothes to wear 
O pens sf 
l bre ught you 
Contin ued o 


loaned me 
until I leave. 
pH pPine bag These are what 
bananas and mangoes. 


n page 81) 


Art Demonstrations for P.T.A. 


CONSTANCE STRONG 
McKinley School, 
Connecticut 


Art Instructor 
Fairfield, 


THE child today is encouraged to ex- 
press himself, rather than to copy adult 
ideas. A freshness and vitality usually 
found in child art are frequently lest by 
adults. Parents were given an evening 
of art demonstrations following a late 
spring meeting of our P.T.A. 

After a few remarks explaining the 
philosophy of art educa*ion for modern 
elementary teaching, the art instructor 
invited the parents to visit classrooms 
where art work of the children was being 
displayed and demonstrated. 

Parents were urged to look at their 
children's work from the child's point of 
view, to understand it better. 

To give some idea of the demonstra- 
tions, KINDERGARTEN had three groups 
—clay modeling, easel painting, and 
drawing. GRADE ONE showed finger 
painting. GRADE TWO divulged the se- 
crets of string painting and making cut 
paper flowers. One of the demonstra- 
tions showed THIRD-GRADERS painting 
pert birds made from stuffed bags, in 
connection with a science bird unit. 

The FOURTH-GRADERS made three- 
dimension newspaper figures: the FIFTH 
GRADE was doing water-color iand- 





scapes, and showing designs made with 
drops of several colors on a brush at 
one time. 

SIXTH GRADE demonstrated clay fig- 
ures, and another clay project—making 
slab dishes. SEVENTH- and EIGHTH- 
GRADE art lined the walls of the audi- 
torium. A group of children were silk- 
screening the covers for their graduation 
programs. The response was so enthu- 
siastic that we want to share our expe- 
rience with other schools. 





























i Language No Barrier 
° 
hou nd (Continued from page 67) 
“Caput! What does that mean?” 
“Caput! Break!” 
“It's only sprained, isn’t it?” 
Aventure “Caput!” Udo insisted. “You not 
walk with her.” 
e Even in his pain Dick had to smile E 
at Udo's confusion of pronouns 
Mit “IT go.” Udo said, after settling 
Dick as comfortably as possible in the 
’ ONDERF L safest place he could find from the 
| storm. 
“I go run!” 
Like the lightning that flashed 
across the sky, this boy ran for help 
for “mein Freund.” Mr. Brown, the 
YOMING nearest farmer, was the first person he 
met, 
“Mein Freund trees— grass—caput \ 
America's different summer * panted Udo, and Mr. Brown's eyes 
wonderland...with an endless opened wide. 
variety of adventure to en- “What?” he said. 
joy...and remember! The words flowed from Udo's lips, 
but they were German words 
“Not so fast, boy. I don’t know 
German. Slow down, there. Don’t you 
know some English?” 
“Ves, ves.” Udo said, and, pointing 
...See fabulous ; toward the woods, he said slowly, 
Yellowstone, Grand | “Dick in trees.” He pointed to his | 
Tetons, Big Horns, ankle and said, “Break!” | . . . 
Raves Bower. Soowy Range. ‘You mean’ Dick has a broken field tr] son f| m / 
Indian wenervatiain’ ankle?” Mr. Brown asked D y 
Come hunt, fish, see “Ves, ves!” Udo said. “We go—run 
wering mountains... Yes?” 
ne vey. — Mr. Brown agreed as he looked at Sure, youngsters love field trips. The chance to get out and explore and to 
come live... the darkened skies and the lightning have new and varied experiences is an exciting break in the school day. But 
a little in flashing. the ideal teaching situation controls the field trip and brings meaning to it 
Wonderful, « It's beginning to rain,” he said as | 
Wyoming a _hiiged ’ Ss | with an orderly presentation 
=e they ran. “Can you find where he is 
RE T in the storm?” The powerful impact of a CORONET film offers this important measure of : 
“TI watch trees.” Udo said. “I watch control. When the teacher shows a film, the entire class is exposed simultane- \ 
I know!” ously to a carefully planned picture of the world around us. Important teach- 
TO ‘You may not be so good with the ing points are thoroughly covered, and the subject presentation is orderly, 
English, but you're a pretty smart meaningful, and interesting 
boy,” Mi Brown said I do smiled 
ons “Me much Enclish.” he seid When used prior to a field trip, CORONET films greatly stimulate the pupil's 
thrilling As Mr. Brown helped Udo get Dick interest and direct his attention to the significant things to observe. Used as 
rodeos, to his farm home. he said. “No much a follow-up, the film adds force and variation to what has been seen and 
ons ae English here. Dick. but plenty sense,” offers an ideal method for clarification and review 
ranch, he = he nodded toward the German boy Should field trips be impossible for reasons of safety, weather, or inaccessi 
pated | aus. 0 cor aes vas Sean bility, the directed observations of CORONET films can bring a living picture 
Rocky Mountains. boy.” : of reality right into the classroom. When time is a factor, the use of a teaching 
Remember... you'll find 1) — Dick | film may save many hours > 
top accommodations, fine do looked at ik American 
higher Wis . bey now,” he said proudly, as he c Sine the d fil f - . i 
Pall onsen helped put the Geueld henduee on onsider these new and recent films for “controlled field trips” 
Dick’s ankle. from CORONET: 
The Carnival Comes to Town (Gr. 1-6) The Truck Farm (Gr. 1-4 , 
Field Trip to a Fish Hatchery (Gr. 4-9) Understanding Fire (Gr. 1-4) 
Field Trips History in Your Community (Gr 4-9) Understanding Our Earth 
a 7 pag 19 How Animals Live in Winter (Gr. 1-6) How Its Surface <henges Gr, 4-9) 
. . Bf « | How Insects Help Us (Gr. 1-6 We Explore the Beach (Gr. 1-3 
Come by plane, train, car. bus to | room in the basement, where we left | How Trees Help Us (Gr. 1-6) We Explore the Woodlond (Gr. 1) 
Come alone...come with your j Our coats Next we visited one of the Lands ond Waters of Our Earth (Gr. 1-3) Whet Our Town Dees For Us (Gr. 3-4) 
ee ee ee —_ vaults, where ; we were shown the | One Day on the Ferm (Gr. 1-3) no Do Our letters Go? (Gr ns 
easy on your budget! a posit boxes _ — z | Paper end Pale Mahim tie. 0-4 a Food Come From 
yoarded a service” elevator or 0 . 
fourth floor and a visit to the book The Story of Citrus Fruits (Gr. 1-6) Zoo Babies (Observing Things About 
bnterlant kee ping at partment, thence to. the Volevicion in Vour Community (Gr. 4-9 Us) (Gr. 1-3) 
main floor and a glimpse of some These are only a few of the dozens of CORONET films for primary and intermediate 
j te llers’ cages. We saw a one thousand grodes which help control field trips in the clossroom. For complete descriptions of 
coe dollar bill and some counterfeit money these CORONET films and full information on how you may preview, purchase, or 
tH after which our guide and my husband ‘ 
| rent them, merely send the coupon below to 
presented each child with a shiny new ? 
penny ; 
/ From there, we went to the bank Coronet Films CORONET BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
ed lobby and took a big elevator to the The World's Lorgest Producer of Educational Films 
° roof of the building, where I showed 
ices Ge beeelinestons of Gt Cee 1 ne ee ee ae ee ee ee 
ae Siemens 2 meh i. a 2 ee | CORONET FILMS, Dept. 1-458. Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 1 
] fr WYOMING i | member. For lunch we went to a | 1 am interested in CORONET film field trips. Please send me your 100-page | 
: TOOL cation PACKAGE ~ eae jong or an ane soning tf illustrated cotalogue 
y Wyoming Travel Commission ) , . i lar } ef rage "I —_ . | NAME | 
y Room T-1, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. ! enjoyed lunch before our bus driver 
F q | arrived to take the boys and girls to | | 
; Please send your free vacation packet to: g their homes | | 
' | Our next venture will take us to | ae } 
| NAME § | the Dutch Maid Dairy, owned and | l 
i ' operated by the father of one of ou l ADDRESS ' 
8 ADDRESS B | kindergartners. It will follow an ex 
' § | tensive consideration of farm animals : : 
i # | in general and cows in particular. Ws CITY ZONE STAT 
1 TOWN STATE B | will study the source of milk a “| See See es | 
Be ee ee ee oe ee ee ee oe A | Continued on page &1) ih al al «er “eit he 
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Abe and the Pony Express 


a : 
@ * Continued from page 31) 
MN too, and could sleep with coyote musi rumpled his hair and blew down his 
ringing in his ears. neck 


He crawled into bed. Almost before Abe’s eves followed the trail—a 
th R 7 Th tt C | he had ed his eyes, it seemed, Pa’s wide gash in the face of the prairie 
ee .Wwl al way Zl OUDONS VO boomu " to the loft that the covered wagons had _ been 
Hing him ‘ time for the morn- following all spring. He spotted a 
—_— , ———— J ing chores lone covered wagon leaving the main 


called twice trail and turning into the trail that 

is chores and led to his home. 

depended on He wheeled Lady around. “Com: 

m on time on, Lady, let’s hurry home and tell 
Mother there’s company comin’.” 

By the time the covered wagon 
drove into the yard, the whole Webster 
family had gathered outdoors to wel 
come the visitors 

4 red-bearded young man left the 
side of his oxen and hurried toward 
the assembled family 

‘Name's Jim Wilson,” he told them 
“We have a sick baby in the wagon 
She has been getting worse all dav: 
we don't know what to do for her 
Can you help?” He looked hopefully 
at Mrs. Webster 

Ac the words “sick baby” Mrs 
Webster started in the direction of the 
covered wagon. She lifted the baby 
from her cradle and turned toward the 
cabin, followed by the baby’s mother 
and La ira 

The men stood silently beside the 
covered wagon. Abe could hear the 
baby’s wailing cry. It made him feel 
sick inside. 

Jim Vilson turned to him. “You'd 
be St study to be a doctor, boy. This 
lonely country needs more doctors. 

But I'm gonna be a Pony Express 
rider,” Abe blurted out 

Abe’s father blinked in surprise but 
Jim Wilson chuckled and said, “Boy, 

long before you are old enough to 
ride the Pony Express, the telegraph 
will take over. Soon messages will 
flash across the country by wire. Tele- 
graph poles are going up all along 
the trail 
Abe gulped, “You—y°u mean that 
lars spent he buy British Rail- that soon there won’t be any Pony 
iscount. Thri upons. 1,000 miles ac ane ee Express 
' gg ? ol a i be a Pony pres Wilson nodded. “The days of the 
ra tra i L { nd ClasS) .. - ridet ud just wait t I] m o Pony } xpress are just about over.” 
Also goo for all Irish cross channel enough Abe’s heart seemed to sink to his 
ix months. Addi- ned and let he shoes. Before he could recover from 


qusssssse™ Buy Thrift Coupons 


Contin ied on page /3 
enish F from your travel 


| Thri tt Coupons agent before Sy 


eye “~r 


Ds you leave. Not 
sold overseas. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS. 








t Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 

















PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


ss Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from 
PICTO-WORD the First Gates Word List. 


Flash Cards Set Il 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First and Second Gates Word List. 








Ideal for use in your vocabulary building 

program. One side of the cards features appealing - 
ne drawinas of tar ar animals and objects ; / 
for recognition games. On the reverse side is | OT ae 

the name of the animal or object. These words PLE Busse, 
can be used like any v abulary flash cards 

Suggestions for the teacher are included, 

















“I know the spelling’s terrible, but that’s not 


Each set $1.50. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. my homework— it's my absence note.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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¥ » Be _ stvle he leaped on her back and in case Lady made a mistake. He When the ‘raiders drew up clos : 
Abe and the Pony Express sed sy ta across town. “N listened to the deep bass of the bull saw they weren't Indians but t! I 
Continued from page 72 Lady,” he said, “we are on our W frogs and the high tenor of the tre¢ outlaws who had_ beet ' 
this cramnine mews. he saw his mothe: home.” frogs as they began tunin up for a | ae H ™ ire rg Ww 
hurrying toward the m with 1 lip ot Lady seemed var ar sity what — _ renade png : yA | , 7 
sonne te Ser tuna pe ted H het Straight as a Sioux a Then he heard a sound that troz iway if he tried ke a da 
‘ The poor wee thing is shakin’ with hn “pevbageen om nis his mlood 499 He ned Lady ir | d. “Pp 
diet, atk tele? anh tenet ie ee | Abe’s heart was singing le h Ki-yi-yi-yl a vell cam ringin ena 1 and ser 
same time,” she said. “It’s the dreaded carried an er ag ted ‘n from a thicket to his left and ' lr Sessa Prsages sr (Ae ; = 
aia aie, ‘alate, ax tam tee | looked p at the Milky Wavy archi riders cam { illoping toward him. Hi Reg raider +e | | took 
mt Ma Webster W, need cauinin | across th heavens He located tl mind flashed back to a Sioux raid at a LOSt look at him \s : just 
— i North Star and got his bearings nearby settlement last week Continued pa f 
’ from Doctor Brown at the s nt 

And we need quick if the | rt 
s to liv Mrs. Webster ] d AE ae el es Pose) Bae ods = | ee 
reath 

Let Ine¢ ret it Abe 

is he reached for the p I 

But \l it eg! n | 
objected And it will soon b | r] 

“It’s only five miles = act t 
prairie,” he pleaded And Lady 


find her way home in the dark. | 


know she can 


His mother d father looked at | 
eat h other a long moment 
nodded slightly Abe drew lee 
breath and raced to where Lady \ 


tethered. He leaped on het 
reached for the m 
He butt | 


was off like a flash across th pral 











This was his han I ig! 
never get to ride the Pony Express b { 
| could life-and-d 
ge anyway! 
He watched tl Sul flin rut ld 
ind red banners into the even sky 
A chattering squirrel scampered up 
tree and cocked a suspici 
him. A wedge of geese went honk 
ver on its wal norti I 
darkened, and blue shad like 
creeping fingers, spread eastward Th 
heard the evenin ill of tl i 1OW 
lark and q ial An wl isk d Who 
Who-o-o0? as | lloped | 
lump of bushes. Fireflies flicked then 
lanterns ¢ fl } twil 
Far off across th prairie 
covote’s eerie how! Clovot fashion 
me howl followed snothes 1 beaks 
he evening's quietness. H lifferet 
those howls sounded to Abe 1 he | 
was all alone on the prairi they | 
did from tl safety of t yin! | 
Some ot he thrill trickled { fil 
ystem and his hair started prick 
tl yack | k. He had 
I l ht fa | ick ot covotes hen } | 
had offered to get the d 
But ther is no turnu hack ; 
Pony Express riders dic hack 
I he face f dar ! d | lds 
either! 
soon t! I \ Pp Every | 
bu h and hrul becal I tly ‘ 
shadow harboring an u! enemy ad 
tag Siri san pinay aby A crt reparation O Od 
‘his back, but Lady kept gal on 
You're not afraid, are y Lady | 
he asked 
She snorted in surprise at tl 
of his voice , ( OAL as it is taken from the mine is called run-of-mine in the modernization and improvement of coal pro- 
Of course. you're not!” he chuckled and must be cleaned and graded before it is ready to cessing facilities. Both in the actual mining of coal and 
And I’m not either I forted be sold. This processing takes place in giant preparation its preparation, we are looking to tomorrow. 
him to hear the sound of | n | . ” 
, , . slants—or ‘‘tipples. TAT . : a "2 Amr , e 
voice so he kept on talking to Lady or | PI NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
whistling to keep up hi our Art the tipple, run-of-mine coal is washed and any Southern Building « Washington 5, D.¢ B 
He had no way of knowing how lon impurities are re ve i » Tr d: . " 
no teak 3 purse e removed. It is then dried and graded; FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
i( recn rang w : . ~ 
“ that is, laboratory-analyzed to determine its type and : 
biel pricking the darkn yt use in your Classes, fill outand mail the coupon below 
tot - a de a passed over shaker screens that sort the lumps into 
Ss he illoped uf Oo d r’s 
| I , 
bones the ame thet © wen Gesk. A required sizes automatically. Sometimes the coal is then 2 eee 
: | i —————~—--——-; 
sinking feeling hit him. Suppose tl treated with chemicals or sprayed with oil to settle any | Educational Division, National Coal Association 8042 | 
doctor was go! Suppose | \ t remaining dust. The final result is pre scription coal | Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
rrie here nd couldnt t i Gent 1 lease send me your complet st fr . 
newher and | b I coal specifically prepared to meet every requirement of | entlemen: Please send me ‘ plete list of free teaching | 
Abe knocked loud on th } | aids, and include a sample copy of “Miracle of Modern Chemis | 
Relief pt tl a Taiem til ‘ the buver. After inspection, the coal is loaded into | try”—a color chart showing so ofthe thowends of coals 
Aelu swep rough him Uke chemical der ves 
when the door swung opet trains, barges or trucks for shipment to market. | — 
kl] \ _ = : er Nome | 
Our \ be wave the a . ‘ 
Jui ' ya With the specialized fuel demands of modern power- School ’ 
message trom his mother ana » cho ss i 
ro y ‘ r : ~by y > > 
neue tie Wilken beby. The de | oducing machinery and coal-burning equipment, the Sneet 
prepared the medicine and | led it scientific preparation of coal assumes inc reasing impor- | Cit 
re, : : ity Zone State 
to Abe. along with advi to what tance. As the energy needs of our country continue to | G | 
> } ; ‘ rades taught 
should be done for the baby grow, coal producers are investing vast sums of money a cceseumanadsceainiadaniedeiabiliniienstaties aeeectadnatieidniipdeatadtani kien naaaied ee ie! . 
Ab listened carefully then dashed } 
for his horse. In true Pony Express * 
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Abe and the Pony Express a ball of mud struck one of the school 


¢ windows. The glass shattered. For a 
; “2 79 . 
(Continued from page /3) moment there was silence out in the — 
“— = ye ‘coustedly Yard. Then a boy yelled, “Let in some 


S iid dis 


' ‘EL PASO Sunland ) ' . ' a “se idee ge bag ania pone d. THE 


Sen Frencisce $1., El Pose, Texas oa a ae ; ; , a : ‘ > 
‘ { 330 Se cond me the free literature checked: be ft the , ine from his Karl stared in horror. This was * ‘ 
Sunland folder 0 46 Things to See 1] Do t ded it to th man. He terrible [his was trouble The place 
Colendar of Everts [] Old Mexico () cooked , d en handed it for him was home, not here. He 


— . _ : ,, Abe didn dragged himself away with heavy 
" ’ feet. If only he knew whether his PENCIL 


Nome 
Address . | wait to be t twice! If ever he 





secret was sate. 


his fri fo The room was still when he entered 


ond loday bos foldens about e 7 ike ; walriwind : — co next a - = —- 


r= 


Abe Work 


felt warn re wappV < . hadn't even rung. Herr Schultz sat at 
sturdhs : nt ; wp the \ his desk with his ruler held upright 
Salinas les ws ; looking ready to crack it down across 
smiles , moth ‘ someone's back at any minute He 
and ohes w to guide him glared at Karl as if he were five hours 
, niet ons f instead of The 


wiute Ineke ill of strictly on time 


TEXAS fa Oe Set ae SE be: Cr aed ter Selah ena op 
' loor flew ' ly slid a stop Fifteen windows were broken,” he 


to 





said. “The vandals who broke them 
were the pupils of this class.” He was 


VACATION HEADQUARTERS ms Y Jy - | 7 2 : ; ae = shocked, he said. He was sending notes 


; ite das die: Getensl Gaialiliatie weil Caden Most effective in helping children to 
for the International Fun Country vane a a ade ae ecw “eecaguone wan write. Designed to fit the fingers. 
66 e work as punishment and no boy was These pencils cannot turn, inducing 
to be all wed to go across the brook a more relaxed gripand much better 
my ga aes the schoolyard except | eontrol. Made in a variety of styles 
allie atheedl ihe eats tn te ton from primary or beginners’ grade to 
around the schoolyard would be closed | the most efficient office pencils. 
and locked. On Sunday no boy would 
be all wed even to set toot on school 


her was present. Every day 


Write for sample pencil and test 


grounds. suggestions — state age group. 

Karl listened gravely. He was glad 
he had not taken part in the mud RICHARD BES POMNSTELD, W. tox 
fight. Since he was innocent, he did 
not feel afraid about th punishments 
he was anxious about his secret. 


2 nations: Mexico and U.S.A. $ states: 
Texas, New Mexico and Chihuahua invite you but 
for a wonderful vacation. From El Paso you He would have to go find out what 
can “Go Abroad” fo *, cross the Rio Paw. © had happened to it, no matter what 
: Herr Schultz had said about not cross- 
ing the brook He just had to! 
When the last boy disappeared down 
the street after school, Karl rushed 
to the high fence and climbed over 
He dashed to the willow thicket. The 


Grande into picturesque Juarez, Mexico 








willows were broken the grass 
trampled flat, the clay bank gouged 
with holes the boys had made. Mucl 
of the fine clay which would have 
made beautiful animals and peopl 
had been carried off and spoiled. 


“<e . But what of his secret 
High intains, vast deserts, huge cattle ' a . ‘ He went quickly to the u th- 
ranches, unusual mines and industries, remind- ,* a ; 7 1 “ out checking to see 1 von ( 
ers of the Old West beckon in every direction. ; , ne yround. He pulled back the ranches 
Ride, play golf, hike, explore. Take in rodeos, ’ = At this moment someon vrabbed 


bullfights, fiestas ie saree ppt L ’ him by the shouldet t was Her 


Schultz Window breaker Ve ac % ; ron , f, 
ind | Cy KOUMNC 








Wy emt ' er iid. his eves blazing behu nis 0) 
j ur laAsse I forbade you to come here! < f of 
’ In't rd t Da . lefy me?” / ondenVondy 
gt ay so. ‘ IN ALL THE WORLD there is no place like 
. nile 
No, sir Karl answered Phe ru Alaska. A breathtaking new world of 
was not for me. I did not break any beauty awaits you, virgin forests, blue 
’ white glaciers, gold-bearing sand beaches, 


° a land teeming with wild life all are 
Then why have you come? Is it not yours for the asking! 


windows 


ere the mud was obtained?” From the steep-walled fjords of Southeast 

‘ _ sir.” Karl answered but this ern Alaska, to the wide horizons of the 
Bering Sea, a land of Eskimo lore, you'll 
: } treasure every minute in Alaska easily 
wasted it He raised his eyes reached by ship and auto; less than eight 
hours by air from any point in the West. 


vy. 

really clay and look how 

El Paso is the hub of the scenic, historic Sun- ’ On ii h 

land. Visit famed Carlsbad and Big Bend . red? o the teacher's. “I could have made 

National Parks, White Sands National Monu- | rely that was why the sO many, many animals—whole farm- 
ment. See old missions, Billy the Kid Country, vs | ' ’ brook e heat yards of animals 

loudcroft, Ruidoso then en vue nd then on He forgot that he was giving away 

holdin hi cret. He wrenched himself loose 

nds from the teacher's grasp and again 

His ani- pulled back the branches. The board 

was in place. Oh, good! Good!” he 

of ried. He tore the board away. 


( 





Pp by the edve — 
| their wads of clay They're safe 


became oozy “What's safe?” The stern teacher wr 
: ‘“< Mt. McKinley, highest peak in North America, 
What 





into the vard bent and looked into the hole. 
When their nonsense have you got in here? A mess 
ished across of dried leaves?” 


r play soon “Under! Under!” Karl cried, brush- 
id fight. The ing away the leaves. He lifted out the ~ ALASKA VISITORS ASSOCIATION 


the boys grew little man and woman and held them Klein Gullding, Suncou, Aleche 
ces were a up. “No one found them yesterday. PT TS A 

door living is the rule, folks are friendly and How lucky! se 

hospitable. Rates are moderate — travel vaca- ! in dismay. His secret “What else?” Herr Schultz asked ame —— 

[he boys were tear- and to Karl’s agpeten scratched away Address — 

The little figur the leaves, too. “, w—it is a good 

rh _ , a! City, State — 

All at once yn ed on page ; 


See att of Alaska! Start 
pose lanning your trip nou 
/ wis ) 


There’s fun for all the family —all year in 


unsurpassed climate. Informal, relaxing out- 


tion budgets go farther 


Visit this LAND OF ViVID CONTRASTS 
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Karl’s Secret potter will want to buy it and he will | Karl wished that he could think of — | Herr Schultz made a funny 
a bake your little creatures for nothing something nice to say. He raked over | almost a laugh, but the teacher had 
(C ge in return for hearing o is. I shoul a ve ideas in his head. ‘hen ever been known even to smile ir] 
(Continued from page 74) return for hearing of this. I should ll tl 1 | head, “Wher never been kr t le. Karl 
cow. A cat—but a good cat. You made know. He is my brother.” they're baked,” he said finally, “will glanced up timidly 
these yourself?” Karl stared at Herr Schultz in sur you pick the best one to keep for your- The man’s mouth was spread or 
“Vee sir” prise. Imagine that! The ‘potter his self?” wide in what was truly a grin bu 
“Who one hon went” brother! And Herr Schultz had said He was sorry at once. What a thine hind his thick lenses his eyes looked 
le eine 0 Beal the his wail eae Karl’s figures were good. He was eve to offer a dignified, solemn man like little watery. 
dean as told Papin gy wearing going to help him save them. How had Herr Schultz, who considered rulers, “Been a schoolmaster twenty years 
Seer the feun quill Geesk teen” Karl ever thought the teacher was | papers, and learned books the only Herr Schultz said. “Never had 
ret, t. basses than seud fehting hard-hearted and mean? Why, he was proper possessions. Karl felt his face present offered me before. I'm goin 
© weal ean * Wie S, ilon said “Oy kind. And he understood a boy too erow red. } to accept, young man. Thank yo 
window breaking. Now you bring out 
! what you have here. I want to see all.” ae ta a re 
Karl laid them out piece by piece 
and Herr Schultz examined each with- 
out a word. “They should be baked in 
a kiln,” he remarked finally. “Then 
they will last. Do you know that?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
The teacher frowned then at Karl 
“IT am forgetting.” His tone was se- . . 
vere. “Young man, you heard me tell | ravel, like ed ucation 
the boys no one was allowed here, yet ’ 
you climbed the fence and came. What 
am I going to do with you?” 
“I had to see if they were ruined, Ss Ou ld not be a luxu ry 
sir.’ Karl knelt down and started to 
put his figures back into the hole 
“Don’t do that. You must take them 
home. You may not leave them here 
This was almost more than Karl 
ld bear for he had no cupboard of —— . . . , 
tgp in ae be, poss? pane ote . No ONE will disagree with this tra- pay the rest. For example: New York- treasures of travel available for the 
i ot i e4e . 3 : . we - amas 
reniatyg ea menting a Mee iy neces ditional Pan American philosophy— London, round trip, is $454 (only $46 fewest dollars. And the néw Thrift 
sisters would want to play with his especially those in the field of educa- down); New York-Paris, round trip, Fares aboard Pan American's Flying 
figures. Then they would soon crumble | tion. Today, education and travel are is $490 (only $50 down). Clippers pamper your budget; com 
into dust. When that happened, h more closely linked th: ' eee : aad 
se inked than ever. More , > fres nts: served at 
would have to beg the teacher for i te } find i a ti Pan American opens new doors to pany sen es on Ne dented 
2 S ; and more teachers find internationa ‘ . . : y seat... 8 > re ar | ist 
permission to come back and make - t ; we — fyi 82 lands on 6 continents—for little a “ at... plus the regular touri 
air travel not only deeply satisfying : . ‘lass luggage « ance ids. 
new ones i hi by ply . om more than the price of an ordinary ees ugeaE lowance of 44 pounds 
> yi spoiled eve and rewar¢ 7—D "essart . ‘ verv 2 , : 1: 
But now Herr Schultz spoiled even rewarding ut necessary to the vacation at home. As quickly as to- very mile of your trip is flown and 
that hope. “Tomorrow men are com- | furtherance of their career. i . ; ae" 
Se tee anit the ells anil covet he morrow you can discover Paris. Just 
bench with a culvert sed level down In the past, the state of affairs was a few hours by Flying Clipper* from 
this clay bank so that there will be no | such that of all people who should home, London’s Big Ben can toll you 
more trouble from mud fights I hat Is travel abroad, teachers were unfor- welcome. 
why you must take these hom tunately among the least able finan- er 
It seemed like the end of the world tally tod at tod jcdonel A good night's sleep away from the 
, ; cially to do so. But today, for teachers a a coe - : , 
to Karl. Now he would not ever be ho } , 1 of id ad U.S., time stands still for history in 
» ce ing re—eve ‘ who have iong dreamed oI world ad- : . 
able to make anything more—ever. T] S : the timeless streets of Rome. Here is 
gave one last look at the litthe man | ventureand international study, these re Sa ; 
, agree galiegraret™ yar the threshold of a new exciting life. 
ang woman. © mig a go | dreams are now coming true. ’ ; as 
nied ertthenat thean New professional opportunities for 
The teacher’s hand came down upon Pan American, the airline most re- _— study and research. Greater cultural 
Karl’s shoulder. “Look at me, boy sponsible for low-cost travel abroad, accumulations and a priceless, fresh, 
) rive > , 00 . . 
Do you give up so easily? Do I look firsthand approach to your teaching. 
like a heartless man who does not , 
ocniinnttasilt wine aan took” You have only to name your new 
The tall man gazed at him earnestly horizon; Pan American can fly you 
through his thick-lensed glasses. there in hours. 
“IT don’t know, sir.” - . oe 
“Well now. you must find a box for Pan American is the airline that has 
carrying. There is one in the class- been a favorite of teachers for years. 
room whi h we will fetch together Our special Educational Group Tours This is the beautiful Joan of Arc statue i 
Then you will go with me to the potter are among the many reasons why. Paris, near the Champs Elysées 
and I will arrange that he bake your 
figures.” For example there is the Lafayette serviced by crews trained to the most 
«“ But it will cost money,” Karl said College Middle East Seminar: 6 weeks: exacting standards in the world, 
Mother would not be able to pay or ae Beas Sale Cupic , 
7S ane = ea seen thes = $1499. Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, aboard America’s fastest airliners 
S« hultz answered. “Vou found this Jordan, Israel, ( yprus, rurkey; and the famous radar-equipped “Super 
fine bank of clay. I have an idea the return to the U.S.A. Or, continue (at 7’’ Clippers, holders of 15 transatlan- 
additional cost) around Africa, or tic speed records. 
Russia and Scandinavia or Conti- ' , , ; 
- : : . : Now is the time for wide-awake ’ 
' ; ae *s nental Europe. Offering 6 academic : ape oan tentin \ 
a oe SS Sa dreamers to act! Write for the FREE 
je. Pe {a Ne Pi. credits. 1958 edition of ‘‘ Adventur Bd 
Je > i. a i] : 1 fad |- 
Bee-Bea Among the colorfui pageants of Whitehall ce aa nae —— ’ hp: ln Sedsiemian 
are the famous Life Guard Regiments. Or the Windsor Tour: 55 days. tion,”’ a scholar’s guide to study and 
$1366. Motor-rail tour of England travel abroad. You will also receive a 
The Bee-B is played b j 
e Bee-Bea game is aye y . . , poem 
esunting the +B ce a filling By Holland, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- free trial copy of ‘Pan American 
one of them in with a letter. Each has added another great dimension to bourg, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, World Airways Teacher.’’ Address 
wag Oey rpreaaarg oe or Bee. low-fare transportation: Economy Monaco, France. Mr. George Gardner, Educationa! 
e ind of meat - ‘lass 2 mice! New Ee , clas > x 
~ class services NeW Economy Class direc 8) 90) > orl 
> a Thrift Fares? are 20 “7 less than tourist And there are Gonms of others to muY Ser 
] er ares’ are 20)“% les ‘ st- , 7_N. 
3. weny peotty BEA ‘ choose from, going everywhere in the "’ : 
4. animal BEA - class to Europe; and of course, as so Id ff : : , ° 
ird’s bi SA - rorld (many offering academic preetwe ane 
5. bird’s bill BEA many teachers do, you can take full pears : bas: 
6. kind of tree BEE - - " P . = credits)—for every budget in every 
9. joes BEE --- advantage of Pan Am’s World-Wide fold of interest 
‘ ~ . 7 21d of interest. 
8. smal! hound BEA - - - Plan, Go Now—Pay Later... only x PAN AME RIcAan 
Ry og 9 ge 9 =<? | 10% down, and up to 20 months to Here is the world you want—the WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
° 1 = 


Carrie Quick 
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The Sleeping Beauty play from beginning to end. Now we 


take our places while the Herald 

(Continued from page 41) goes to summon the second grade. The 

list of things which are still unfinished audience comes in quietly for musi 
¥ We will decide is playing and the Court is assembled. 
Afterwards we have cookies for our- 
selves and the audience. Then the 
Herald leads the second-graders away 
The actors take off their costumes and 
put the play away. Then we talk 
happily about everything. Actors must 
ilways have time for the fun of talk- 
ing about the performance. The talk 
scenes! We end the play with th gets all mixed up with a beginning 
Wedding Ball and all come back to talk about “What play are we guing 


xt 2”? 

the circle, While we have cookies, | * 40 next: 
will write down the parts you have Note: The author of this article sent 
decided you would most like to do us a copy of the Junior Players’ version 
Isn't it nice that all of the girls want °% _ “Sleeping Beauty” which was set 
Ss So nets » Sh down after the performance. If you 
. ° ) either court people or fairies would like to see it, write me for a 

ould VERA belione a wocotuomn Could e ause James makes sucha wonderful duplicated copy, enclosing a long ad- 
4 dressed envelope bearing six cents post- 


y old granny and he brought just 
: age. 


SO WONDERFUL...and SO ECONOMICAL too! | nu" Shi"Dany want to be th Lae... 


Prince, he will have time to take care 


eae A GREAT LAKES CRUISE of all the props before it is time for The Turtle Named Myrtle 


him to be in his scene! 


S.5. NORTH AMERICAN «+ 5S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN We will try the play again with this 


No wonder passengers repeat their Great and visits to exciting ports ...all in one cast which you have chosen and see — ; 
Lakes Cruise Vacations year after year! package at this low budget price? Think how it goes. You may all wear what- Well, we can’t all be soft and cud- 
Where else can you have so much fun, of it . over 2200 marvelous miles of ever costumes we have ready. It goes dly,” said Selinda. 

rest and relaxation for so litle? Where cruising over the scenic and historic so well that next time we can finish They walked along together. Myrtle 
else can you enjoy 7 thrilling days and 7 waterways of America’s Great Inland up everything and have it ready to kept turning her head from side to 
glorious nights of gay shipboard parties, Seas. Come along, and see what you've give! 2 side to admire Rutherford and Selinda 
leck sports, dancing, sun bathing, enter- been missing! Your Travel Agent has Recleemmente: Beervene think shout Suddenly, the sky turned from 
tainment, new friends, matchless food all the details. re , é 


or are still not here. 
who is to be responsible for each of 
them. 

We review what happens in the 
parts of the play we have already 
acted. We will start now with the final 
scene We choose parts for it and act 
it out. This is so much easier now that 
we have had experience on the other 





(Continued from page 29) 


DA’ ‘ $134.50 and part he is going to act—exactly bright blue to dark gray Big splashy 
5 Ly cr es trom 515 am . . 
7 DAYS from $159.50 »-DAY cr from $41.50 avail | how he is going to act it. Have every- drops of rain came bouncing down 
leveland, Detroi d cruises fro ail- : . - 
as hi. . uble from Detroit only ready for the last rehearsal! Oh, dear me,” said Rutherford 
snsportation, meals, berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. . , ; Rabbit. “I must rush home. My fur 
O SESSIO ~ 
FOURTH SI ION will be a mess.’ He began running as 
We set our stage and put all the { he ld, which v very fast 
Please send me  vour 1958 e | < ast as he could, which was very fas 
eens ~ “y LINE Great Lakes Crui props in the right places. We get But his fur got very wet. It hung in 
- Name dressed quickly and line up to look dripping strands around him. He 


COUPON ‘ 
TODAY , Foot of Woodward Ave. Address it each other and get used to seeing didn’t look at all soft and cuddly. He 


we Detroit 26, Mich. City ourselves in costume. We walk to the looked like a wet mop. 
we . ! for a few minutes to be sure we “Oh. dear me.” cried Selinda 


‘ 
G 3 ©] & G ! A N in manage our costumes well, and get Squirrel. “My fur will be a mess. I’m 
irselves into the feeling of our getting wet, too. I must rush.” She 

characters began running as fast as she could 
We go right through the whole play But her fur got very wet too. It hung 

C . 

i) without stopping, even if some funny in dripping strands around her. She 

things go wrong a little We fit our didn’t look at all soft and cuddly. She 

Ideal summer climate... icting to what the music says at the looked like a wet mop, too 
| 


—w —_ > - 
2 Panoramic highways... right places But Myrtle just kept crawling along 
&ARBY 
' , Magnificent seas« ipes \fter we have taken off our costumes as dry and comfortable as ever. Het 
ind folded them and put our names hard shell never let the water com 


Sun-kissed beaches 


ie n them, we sit down to make out near hes. She just plodded on, as cosy 

’ = s Colorful sper ial events... final plans With cookies. We will give as though the sun were shining 
“8 : is ~ Picturesque folklore... the play next time! We talk it all over ‘Well, now,” Myrtle said to herself 
Historic shrines... so that each person knows exactly “I may not be soft and cuddly but | 
vhat he is to do. We make a royal don’t look like a wet mop, either. | 
invitation to be taken by the Court have a built-in umbrella, and that’s 


Herald to the second grade something to be pleased about.” 
Assignments Keep well and bi And she walked along, happy and 


Moderate prices... ready to have fun. content with her hard shell. 
SO CaSy to get to ai So, if you ever meet a turtle who is 


FIFTH SESSION Opening Night! 


° . unhappy because he isn’t soft and cud 
SO refreshingly oiferent / ; Che scenery is ready. The props are dly, just tell him about Myrtle and het 


U 
CANADAS OCEAN PLAYGROUND } xquisite « raftwork ... 


Camping, fishing, golf. . 


Warm hospitality... 


ready. The actors are in costume. We _ built-in umbrella. It will cheer him 
sit down and talk quietly about the up right away. 





The Riddle Rox 





What kind of cake do you think of 
when you see boys fighting? 


> 
ge nr; What word of eight letters contains twenty-six letters? 


-—. 


e ' 

NOVA — 
saint OWN 
SCOTIA What is it that, supposing its greatest length to be nine 
Travel Bureau inches, width four inches, and depth three inches, still 
= Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia contains a solid foot? 


eas naneo® 


Please send {ree literature 58 
a 


Nome... . a a . _ ‘ 
What animal can jump higher than the Empire State 
Building? 
City eee ‘duinf 3,ue> Zurpying 
New York Office: 247 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y a38I¢ erdury oy? asneseq jeuue Aue ‘soys & SQoqeydje ‘aye> punod :ssamsuy 
Boston Office: & rylsto oston 16, Mass 


Address 
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TWO ON 
THE AISLE 


for the 


GREATEST apse WA | 
SHOW ON’ ‘ / 
EARTH... iii ‘ / 





America’s BEAUTY outside... 

Trailways LUXURY inside! Whether youre dreaming 
of a Metropolitan Eastern Holiday or a 

wide-open Western outing, youll enjoy traveling 


MORE when you RELAX in Trailways LUXURY! 


Trailways THRU LINER SERVICE 

means you never change bus or baggage. 

On meandering pleasure tours or straight thru 
business trips youll enjoy airfoam contour-chair seats, 
year round perfect temperature control 

and broad picture window sightseeing. In addition 
to all this LUXURY... many Trailways 


buses have restrooms aboard. 


Next time RELAX IN LUXURY... 
go TRAILWAYS! 






Send NOW for beautiful 
Full-Color Travel Folders! 
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«) WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY (gle eae 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS [hohe ()[P x= 


Continued trom page 6) 





ol the classroom teacher 








































They have also recognized their own 
responsibility to assist the classroom | 
EARN THIS UNIQUE DEGREE: teacher by concentrating 2 major por 
tion of their professional resources on | 
. 7 7 , 
M f Art L b | t this vital segment of the total art pro- . 0 ; 
aster 0 SINLIDeFal OTUGIeS | ..::. | | 
The improvement of elementary 
The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LineRaL STUDIES established by Wesleyan Uni- | school art in both quality and quantity 
versity in 1953 is designed especially for men and women teachers who are am- is evidence of the sensible cooperation D 
bitious for personal and professional growth teachers who want to fit themselves between the classroom teacher and the 
more fully for the new opportunities in American education. The program of 30 art specialist. Most classroom teachers 
hours permits work in two or more related subjects and may include introduc- are aware of the more direct contribu- 
tery courses in subjects not previously studied. Courses in Education are not tions of art educators. They probably 
required nave attended some type of art work- 
Small classes are taught by a distinguished faculty. Each student is treated as SHO} demonstration, They may have 
an individual been involved in th preparation of 
art curriculum guides or have read Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in invigorating 
The major fields in which the M.A.L.S. degree is offered include ART, magazines and books devoted wholly summer climate, in view of snow-capped peaks. 
BHEMAVIORAL SCIENCE, LITERATURE, MATHEMATICS, NATURAL SCIENCE and Se elk te eettettion edinmead to Week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, bus trips 
SOC TAL SCIENCE. An INTER-FIELD major is also offered. The extensive curriculum is zs wi = over scenic highways, steak fries, aged pn 
includes American Literature, Anthropology, Art, Astronomy, Biology, Chemis- dassroom teaching ote. G5) comes Seating te qratecto one ander 
1} less direct but perhaps more graducte degrees. Distinguished visiting and 
try, Classics, Economics, English Literature, European Literature, Geology, Gov- ' I | jesiden? Cuscitp. Lectures by teadieg cslentiots 
ernment, History, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology and interdepart- I inda vntal contributions of the art | consaste by sescwasd qettete. Guocien? Gvles 
mental courses educator at less well known to. the accommodations. Room ond board, $19 to $23 
- issroom teacher Researcl mm soart weekly 
The Certificate of Advanced Study in awarded upon satisfactory completion eispaticd: tain hath teerend fa\ tn 
of 30 hours beyond the Master's degree. St en ce Gee ieee” cl FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, music, tennis, swimming, square tively promote creativeness D to 1958 SUMMER SESSION 
lancing, tours—-or just relax on the beautiful campus in the Connecticut hills inderstand criteria that are indicative Two Separate 5-week Terms 
f the child's total growth to Ist S-week Term 2nd S-week Term 
CLASSES--JULY 2 TO AUGUST 12, 1958 Lentily teamed menetives fa ant seach JUNE 13-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 23 
id 1 to defi tl qualities o1 apeie ata gag Oo 
MAIL THIS: COUPON TODAY FOR CATALOG ies in a good art progran 4.6 Codi 64 Grodin 
i a From investigations conducted by Two Separate 3-week 
: J. Samuel Daltry, Diractor of Teacher Services : the writer and many others there is Mid-Summer Periods 
g WOReyen Cnrverety, Eremerown, Lennedien 8 | basic agreement that the following are JUNE 30-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 8 
: I ’ alow t We ‘ ( ad n Teacher - the most in portant qualities ota good 0) [ ] [ ] C) C) ] 
& Neme ' iwtivity and may serve as criteria t 3 Credits 3 Credits 
; ; le an evaluation of the classroon Two Separate 4-week Curriculum 
: NG, ) inci nn eaten cite ie Cus ceddbid baits ot deka dessdbaniennedeewbkonedsel ¢ | program and Instruction Workshop Sessions 
a City Zone State - of Through art activities and art media JUNE 23-JULY 18 JULY 21-AUG. 15 
Vase eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseseoaesessesooesooessosaeasasal r r 5 r ’ | 
we are trying to help the child to ex- im LJ l LJ 
press honestly his own ideas, feelings, 4 Credits 4 Credits 
: : , , and experience in his own way. .\! FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 
activity places a premium on origi To Fit Your Summer Plans 
nality. This does not necessarily imply | - ; - 
, , For Bulletin and More Information 
great originality but rather production 


Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 








in various media of what the individua 
personally sees, feels, and can achieve 3 McKenna Bidg. 
| in his own way Art is one of the few | 
| areas of the curriculum in which the | UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
bad 2401/7 child is permitted and encouraged to BOULDER 
Y ‘sf |} maintain his integrity as an individual 
[ MVWWUN EI. tL | who is different from all other in- | - 
dividuals THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
This idea of originality in art is | JUNE 30 AUG. 6 SALTILLO 
not always understood and iccepted 
SUMMER SESSION when compared to g ils of other areas MEXICO 
of the elementary school irriculun 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM It is desirable for each child to get th Twelfth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SES- 
» , A 23 same answer when the class adds a | SQN for elementary and high school teach- 
June 16—July 19 July 21— ugust column of figures in arithmeti , | es. Conversation with individual tutor. 


spelling class is successful when each Spanish lectures repeated in English at 
GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished child in the class spells a word with another hour. Vacation attractions. Pleasant 


faculty the same sequence of letters. However mountain climate. Room and board in hotel 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular the “right” answer in the art class is | homes 

schools and colleges offering more than when every child comes out with a All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
1000 outstanding courses different answer, This is why a row of | Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH identical cut-paper daffodils on th (Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


bulletin board is not the best answer 


facilities of excellent quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 


RECREATION—symphony and other con- TEACHERS COLLEGE 





to an art le sson on the _ th ect i sprin 


Continued on page 95 PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 


certs—plays—lectures—excursions 
golf —tennis—swimming— athletic program 





Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 








on campus in a cultural center located A Correction RR EE INR Hiei eke Gee AG 
ina playground of 10,000 lakes _ F Write For Summer Bulletin 
If you are using the feature 207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
For Bulletin write “Good Speech” in the February is- 
Dean of Summer Session sue or have purchased reprints, the 


814 Johnston Hall following corrections should be SEA SHELL ANIMALS 


made: Under “Discovering Specific 
Articulation Problems,” column 1, 1 reel, elementary-jr. high film 


4 awart l B i estive 
omit the words ring and X ray: award film oston Film Festival 


? ol », oO t the wo 1 hay 
UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA ' Unless am Tent tes is Saeed 
ee ee, ee ee eee ee ee MINNESOTA area, you will get quicker service FILM ASSOCIATES rn 
: on the Scott Listening Time albums OF CALIFORNIA a» aie < 


i vol orac Cc i le - 
if 1 order directly from Webster 10521 SANTA MONICA BLVB. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


Pub. Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Exciting News from DITTO 





NEW 


DITTO D-3'1 
Electric 


These masterful new teaching aids add new dimensions 
to school duplication. They anticipate every school need 
from speed and precision to economy and versatility. 


They make copies of anything you write, type, draw or 
trace on a DITTO Master...on any weight of paper or card 
stock from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”...in 1 to 5 colors at once... 
at 120 copies a minute...up to 300 bright copies from 
each master. Masters may be re-used until entire dye 
deposit is exhausted... ‘‘Magic’’ copy control meters cor- 
rect amount of fluid for varying size copies... Fingertip 





Name, Title__.____ 

Firm 

Address____ 
Your Single Source of Everything in Duplication City 


THREE NEW DUPLICATORS 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS 






NEW 


DITTO D-3O 
Hand 
Operated 


_ : Hy 
a se a 
@ ‘ 
Leg 


—— 


4 


4 


adjustment registers master-to-copy instantly...Copies 
are delivered face-up and dry. Tray adjusts for varying 
size copies, disappears when not in use...!f blockouts 
are used they attach instantly to the slotted drum... 
Stainless steel parts resist corrosion...Fluid level indi- 
cator and counter provide a constant automatic check 
on operation...and the handsome grey-and-green finish 
is pleasant to see and work with! 


Use the coupon for work samples and a demonstration 
on your work in your school! 


Low-priced hand operated 
DITTO D-20 


...and here, REVERSING THE PRICE TREND, is the new 
precision-built hand operated DITTO D-20, 

Priced so low that all schools can fully enjoy the 
teaching and administrative values of fine DITTO 
duplication. 

Makes up to 300 bright copies of anything you 
type, write, draw, trace on a DITTO Master...Makes 
copies oncard or paper, 3”x 5” to 9”x 14”...in 1 to 
5 colors at once...at 120 copies a minute. Has 
Magic Copy Control, corrosion-resisting stainless 
steel parts. See a demonstration in your school— 
use the coupon, 





DITTO, Inc., 3490 Pratt Avenue, Chicago 45, Ill. 
Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto of Britain, Ltd., 126/128 New King's Rd., Fulham, London, S.W. 6, England 


Please send me samples duplicated on the new DITTO (] D-30 (9 D-31 


C) Arrange demonstration of the machine I've checked above 


0 D-20 








ee eee eee os - 
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What American Children 
Should Know about Our 
Countries 


(Continued from page 37) 


Sta 
FIELD 
STUDIES 


conducted ow 
WHEATON COLLEGE 


ot its BLACK HILLS SCIENCE STATION 
BLACK HILLS, $.D, 
Sessions: JUNE 20-JULY 18 
JULY 18-AUG. 15 


Fully occredited courses include biology, 2oology, 
forestry, and geology. Courses taught in field. 

Curriculum features course specially designed 

for elementary and secondary teachers. 

Experienced faculty; station well optepes with 
14 buildings, scientific instruments and laboratory. 
Students see all parts of Black Hills on planned 
field trips. Costs are moderate. You'll enjoy the 
friendly, Christian atmosphere. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Director of Summer School, Dept. 48F1 
WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 


36 Big Pages, Fully Illustrated, 

with Hundreds of unusual items 
ond Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
ond CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Croft Work. Lists over 100 


Guatemala— 
And you buy coffee, bananas, chicle, 
rubber, and minerals from us 
very tar 


this summer, it’s CALIFORNIA 


from the 
travel 


Guatemala Is not 
United States. If 
YOU'LL LOOK FORWARD ; by ship, it will take 
from a southern port 
day If 
trip by car or bus, it 
four or Of 
rapid way is by airplane. 
: a day planes leave from 
WORLD-RENOWNED 4 for New New York, 
| Angeles, Dallas, or Miami. A trip by 


to ten hours, 


you wish to 


about two days 





Ships arrive at 
TO TWO THINGS THIS you preter the 
take about 
the 
Several times 


our ports every 


will 


SUMMER CREDIT 


hive days course, most 


STUDY WITH THE 
Guatemala | 


Orleans, Los 


FACULTY OF THE : 
plane takes from four 
depending upon your destination. 
When I return to my country, I will 
tell the children all I have learned 


in the United States. Ricardo Pena 


UNIVERSITY OF 





CALIFORNIA AND A 


PLEASANT VACATION 

Nicaragua— 

elebrate, and one of them is Griteria 
or Clamor Day, December 7th. People 
have 
Immaculate 


ALONG THE PACIFIC 


for complete information, 


mail this coupon NOW? 


visit houses where the devout 
built altars to honor the 
Conception of Mary, and 
about the Virgin. 


We have radio and TV sets, but not 


summer?” sessions 
UNIVERSITY 


MAIL TO 
DIRECTOR OF 
UNIVERSITY OF Al 


LOS ANGELE 


SUMMER SESSIONS~—STATEWIDE 
FORNIA 
ORNIA 


sing songs 


OF CALIFORNIA 


You havea choice...in 
southern California, on 
the Los Angeles or 
Santa Barbara cam- 
puses...in northern 

California, on the 
Berkeley or Davis 
campuse: 


INFORMATION ON 
ES FOR 1958 


{ WOULD LIK 
SUMMER SE 


LOS ANGELE BERKELEY 
SANTA BARBARA DAV 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


SUMMER COLLEGE IN THE MOUNTAIN VACATIONLAND OF THE WEST 
4. Practical C to meet needs of elementary and sec 
2. Costs Tuit Board, Room $135.00 per 
3. individual Recreation St 9 P Experiences 
First Term... June 9—July I! Second Term... July 14—August 15 
Workshop Program August |6—27 
For and souvenir « 
Russell E. Jonas, President, Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


urses ondary teachers 


Fees, five-week term 


mulatir fess a 


additional information stalog write 











BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Offers a wide variety of courses in the following areas both on the undergraduate and 


graduate levels 
EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ENGINEERING 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE 








CePov!l University, 





RED CAPS AND GOWNS 


FOR 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samoles and rento!l rotes furnished 


A WORKSHOP IN SPEECH 
FIRST TERM—-JUNE 16 to JULY 19 SECOND TERM—JULY 2! to AUGUST 23 
For additional information write 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC * COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION + LAW 
e se. Seteal combine protein eradp th Ghicnae’s mane nonmnene 
u N I V E RK 5 I T Y Two summer sessions. Write Am for bulletin ‘ond doves. 
Dean of Summer Sessions, Chicogo 1, fil. 
FOLK DANCE? 
RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Svopliers to 


me 6SUMMER SESSIONS 
‘ ‘ 
De‘Paul 
SQUARE DANCE? 


charge— 
com- 


on request 


THE C. E. WARD CO 
NEW LONDON. OHIO 


riginetors of the Red Cop ond Gown 


for Eighth Grade Commencement 


No postage charge—no packing 
orders shipped received 
k of field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street Newark 5, N.J. 


same day as 


plete sto« all labels in the 


Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools ond Colleges 





| ite children’s 





| and abounds im tropi 
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country. A favor- 
) Pot o” 


sing, 


as in your 


program Is 1 


is many 

le po). Children who 

program are 

bri s de 71 Popo, or 

of Uncle Popo. TV programs 

Walt Disney films, and 
hildren’s favorite 


lo el d the 1m mary trip, take an 


any 


irplane tour to view the beauty of 

iragua’s lakes, volcanoes, and 
The lakes offer wonderful resort 
and will ee crowds 
Harvey Wells 


val- 
levs 
areas, visitors 


enjoying them. 


Costa Rica— 
Rica 


During 


if, and ore 


and 
thé summer the sky is cle 


winter summer. 
Ups 
of children go 


“Thi 


SWiMmMmineg 
It snow for 
tong 


iw and if 
| out 
| want d to taste ol 
snow. I thought it ild 
but it felt verv co Now I am learn- 
to ice skate with some friends 
do not ice skate m Costa 
When I return to Costa Rica next 
summer, I hope to take back many pi 
tures to show my friends abo ou 
I will tell them how children 


how leaves 


ti 
Wi Rica 
t vour 
country 
play with snow and ice, and 


change color.” Jose Valverde 


Ecuador— 
ot Agovan, and popular spas at Salinas, 
Manta, and Las Palmas 

On the Pacific coast, the land is low 
and fertile, and the climate w 
he 


irm 


region has many navigable rivers, 
cal products which 
are exported to other countries. 

abundant 


Ecuador produces an 


variety of vegetables, animals, and 
minerals—as diverse as the country it- 
self. In 1957, Ecuador sold 26,000,000 
bunches of which put it in 
first place in the world market. 

Quito citizens sounded the first cry 
for liberty on August 10, 1809, a date 
which marked the beginning of a new 
era for South America. For that rea- 
son the city has been called “Quito, 
Light of America.” 

Ecuador is a young country in South 
America, but it is interested in peace, 
justice, and international 

Homero Ayala 


bananas 


dk mocracy, 
coopt ration, 


Paraguay— 

At present, there are only a few 
of these native tribes scattered in the 
Chaco re g10n,. 

Spanish, our national language, is 
taught in the schools, but many Para- 
guayans like to speak Guarani at hom 

(Continued on page 102) 








inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 
FREE wetprut CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B., 330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10., N.Y. 





STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 
NEW MEXICO 


summer 
SESSION 


- 


Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
fascinating, historic and picturesque state of 
three cultures — Indian, Spanish and modern 
The climate is high, dry and sunny, with ex- 
hilarating days and blanket-cool nights. Regular 
summer recreational activities and arranged tours 
to New Mexico's scenic wonders. 


Entirely air-conditioned women’s dormitory 


available. 

The University is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association and others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors. 


Special educational activities include archaeologi- 
cal Field School and many short-term workshops, 
institutes and seminars. 


Registration June 21. 
(Late registrations accepted 
through June 28.) 


WE'LL SEND YOU A 

SUMMER SESS N 

FREE 

UPON REQUEST 

UNIVERSITY 

OF NEW MEXICO 

Director, Summer Session 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Please send me your Free Bulletin. 


BOC... GU ATB.nccccrcces 








Field Trips 
( niinued from page 71 


1S protected to keep it germ-tiree, 


| 
how it finally is delivered to home 
in the community 

Within the school itself there ts a 
ery fascinating room which ho . 
our heating plant This is preside 
over by our friend, the | 
also serves as our « 


have hinted t 





ful that we may get to visit I | 
nd learn more about his duties and | 
somethin neemu tl manner 
which heat is cu ilated thi | mur 
building. It is my hope that t hil 
dren will obtain a lasting impression 
ff the vast scope of our | 
luties and thus 
fully, their own respons in 
mnection with keepu ! room 
tidy, thereby lightening |! } 

All of our excursions hay been 
without any wecidents 1 many 
parents have mention d tl il 
dren talk very enthusiast! bout 
he trips. Som I ive 
taken time to write notes expr 
their appreciation I r be 1 
irls were given an opportunity to tak 
these trips 

The Hat Shop 
fT « ly all . 4 
top eacl 
hre | 1} | 
hemn | { | 
f the dress. S | 

t the sar treat 1} h | 

its re washed a1 1, | 

1 then ne al l 

uy them Ba k I \ } 

d ana f the } 

ith er ! k 

k | 

The ha bl I 

k were } 

umel., Ar nd l | 
the cash reg I d 
painted soft reen and stacked for | 
boy's army | neckues 

Qur store 1s pen fro 
twelve 1 Mf | wo " 

\ u i Visit 


| 


Near a Mexican Hacienda 


Continued from page /0 
mamacita—Gracias! You are a d 
CARMELA~-\! h girl and 

DOY in An ri ! y I ' \/ lis- | 

Eacl ] (; 

MAMACITA— No th ikes nd | 

nee ile: sin iy | - | 
ed quich 1 Af no? ht | 
/ 1) / “ rae 
MARGARITA~ lo think thats y | 

didn't knov I ntil today . | | 

didn’t know you! I'm having so 1 

fun! Mamacita, I like y ' L nd | 

hocolate. | think | tast innal . 
MAMACITA~ Y' lo. In Me 

tir im sone Do do 

that?’ 


marcarita— No, we serve it plain 


I'll serve it like this when home 
Vil call it “Mexican Chor ite 

peoro—Here come the sefor and se- 
nora is they h the door Do 

me m, Sei nd Senora. Have me 
hocol ew \ hew 

They ef , her 
} ’ tae the dancers. Kid , 

+} hild , 
} ther 

MARGARITA t Senor)—Is_ there 
time for these girls and boys to sing 
ind dance? 

SENORA (answering for hiv By all 
means, though we do have a long ride 





ye t! 


/ V/ ( 
| Va I 
/ j | 
\/ 
| 5 f 
senor Lovely! 
SENORA~ Mar 
\ | r iri 


Veer 


¥ 
; 4 7] 
A * J 


 f 
qranlerd fe 


P , 
marcarita Oh! Mamacita, Pedro, SENORA Var \\ 
Carmela, and all you others—thank you to come tomort 
you for a lo y afternoon. I wish | 5 5 } 
7 
suld take all of you home with m«¢ Ol ] fla 
senor- And why not! lomorrow \fanana 
" ' 
ere 1s no § hool lell your parents | ” 1USk NEFERI : ) 
i I rhe 
ill send for you tomorrow at nine a nola.” are n M y | 
You can play all day long together. ' People iver Burdett Iw 
Lhere 1S plenty ot room at the propriate Mexicar : 
ha ienda. ; aA b rs o ee Sh (C neti ate . he Whi 
aut—Gracias, Senor. We will be sien. Danan nn Sin the a 
idy. Mexica Hat Da e, page i 


The 


Write for 


literature 


/ 


VEN I URi Airjector Cooled 


ip A LN 
} ” oy Wg 
COMBINATION 

Slide and Filmstrip 


PROJECTOR 


No projector is better than its cooling system and 
Viewlex is the COOLEST projector made! The ex- 
clusive ‘‘Venturi-Airjector’’ breaks up the insulating 
barrier of heated air, which stubbornly surrounds 
the lamp, and forces a constant flow of fresh cool 
air directly against the lamp itself. 


watts 


But that’s scientific talk! What it really means to 
the user is a projector that is delightfully cool-to- 
the-touch even after long periods of steady use 
and vastly lengthens lamp life too! 


Specifically designed ana engineered for 500 watt 
projection lamp, yet delivers super-brilliant screen 
illumination which actually exceeds the illumina- 
tion delivered by ordinary projectors with 750 watt 
lamps! The exclusive LIGHT-MULTIPLIER optical 
system plus automatic condenser alignment for 
perfect focus every time — provides the sharpest 
pictures ever seen! Each condenser is coded and 
individually mounted for ease in cleaning — just 
another indication of the quality that is built right 


into Viewlex projectors. 
free 


Bags. © One projector projects both single and double- 


frame filmstrips, vertical and horizontal 2x2 and 
bantam slides; Professional quality 3”, 5”, 7”, 9” 


’ 


11” projector lenses can be used instantly 


INC. + 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD + LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 
! You see the 
best of them at Black Hills rodeos. 
where the West still 


Cowboys bred to the saddle! 
This 
, 


8 cowboy country 


lives; Jndian country, home of the color- 
ful Sioux 
and unspoiled. 


join the fun! Ride, fish, golf, 


yee Mount Rushmore and the Badlands. 


meuntain country, cool, fresh 
Come 


Store up a lifetime of vacation thrills in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPT. OF HIGHWAYS 


H. J. Dix 


AE ia ee Fo 


FREE TEACHING AlDS ! 


Make history, social 


studies, economics, 


nutrition easier to teach 


more fun to learn! 


Here’s the help you need to plan for 
next term — United Fruit Company’s 
free educational material! Just mail 


the coupon below for your catalogue of 
teaching aids and a full-color wall chart 


of Middle You'll 


America 


a manual describing United Fruit 
“ Jour- 
and telling how 


Company’s 21-minute color film, 


ney to Bananaland,” 


to order it on a free loan basis. 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


82 THE 


also receive 


Chute ~ sa a 


n, Publicity Director, Pierre, South Dakota 
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if 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Service Department, Box 32A 
Mt. Vernon, N.Y 














Please send me your descriptive moter: al listed 
obove pius tu f woll chart, 

Name 

Address 

City Stote 

Nome of Schoo! 

This offer good only within continental limits 
t the United Stotes 


April 1958 
























Experimenting with Sound 
(Continued from page 61) 


Man can hear only objects that vibrate 


from about 16 times per second (the 
very lowest note he can _ hear to 
20,000 vibrations per second (the very 
highest note he can hear Some ani- 


mals can produ e and hear sounds not 


audible to man 


SOUND IN MUSIC 


Children’s interest in music may set 
the stage for learning more about 
sound If musical instruments are 
brought into the classroom, demon 
strations and discussion will reveal 


background of 
stimulate 


information 
For 


may be 


children’s 


and more questions 


closer study, instruments 


classed according to the manner in 
which they produce 
scraping, plu king 

tapping, or striking 


othe 


sounds— string 


- percussion be al- 
objects against 
Children 
may then improvise, from simple 


terials which ill 


, 
ing, 


each wind (blowing 


ma 
thes« 


devices strate 


classes of instruments 


WHAT CARRIES SOUND? 

Nearly all the sounds we hear are 
carried to our ears through the 
medium of air. The speed of sound in 
air is about 100 feet pet second. A 
popular experiment tr show that 
sound cant travel rough empty 
space, requires a small alarm clock 
ind a bottle bie enough for the clock 
to fit into. The clock is hung from the 
top of the bottle on a string so that it 
does not touch the sides of the botth 
\ rubber stopper is tightly fitted over 
tne mouth of the bottle It has a 
single hol nd a glass-rubber tube 
assembly leading from it which is used 


to draw out the air by mouth. When 
the alarm goes off, draw the air slowly 
ut of the botti The sound becomes 


longer 
travel through 


fainter and fainter until it is no 
heard. Sound does not 


empty space around the clock. When 
air is let back imto the bottle, the 
alarm rings as strong as before 
Most girl -- boys are curious about 
echoes and can tell stories of places 
visited where they have heard their 
oices repeated Conditions must 
right for this occurrence. Distance, 
mperature, reflecting area, and 
ture are all determining factors 
SILENT” SOUND 
Any vibrations below. sixteen’ on 
tbhove 20,000 times per second ar 
lent as far as man is concerned 
Ultrasonics is the science which deals 
nainly with vibrations (frequencies 


ibove that range 


Ultrasonics has tremendous 


energy 
ind man is just beginning to under- 
stand its power. Small animals have 


been deafened 


or killed when placed 


in the path of high-frequency sound 
waves. Cells and germs have also been 
destroved by its power Manv foods 
Continued on page 102 
a I great paintings Hun- 
en educational, interesting and 80 
n have his own collection 


ONLY TWO CENTS each 
5% x &, for 30 or 


re. Over 2000 subiects 


April 19 date 
American history. A 


30 far 


a famous 


t men 

events illustrating the 
Revolutior r 60 cents. 
TODAY 


oom should 


Send for 
Every choolr 
have this set 


56-page CATFLOGUE 

with 1600 i tra 

tions a ' pictures 
Boy with Torn Hat Sully 


for 25 cents. 


Perry Pictures, Inc., 
Malden, Mass. 


Box 13, 
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How Bausch & Lomb 
Educational Instruments 


MAKE SCIENCE 

EASIER TO TEACH, 

EASIER 
TO 

{ UNDERSTAND 


B&l TRI-SIMPLEX 
Micro-Projector 
Vivid images of fixed 
specimens or living 
organisms, on screen 
or tracing pad, 





















B&l “ST’’ Microscopes 
Standard size 

and operation. 
Pre-focusing gage 
saves time. 


B&l Macroscopes 

Ideal for general science, 
field trips. 10x, 
20x or 40x. With 
stand (as shown) 


- : or folding tripod. 


Bal 
BALOPTICON® 
Projectors 
Brilliant 
full-screen 
images of 
slides, opaque 
objects, even 
chemical 
reactions! 








STEREOMICROSCOPES 
Natural 3-D 

detail, widest 

held of view, 
simple to use. 


6.6X to 150X. 





Bai 
SPECTROSCOPES 


Easy-to-see 
spectra of 
elements 
make chemical 
analysis easy 
to understand. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
85728 St. Paul Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


i'd like () a demonstration, () catalogs, on: 

0 Tri-Simplex OC) “FL” Microscope 
Micro-Projector (CD Stereomicroscopes 

(1) Macroscopes C) Spectroscopes 

C) Balopticon Projectors 


eee moameaaaawad 


NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

city ZONE STATE 


ae ee ee EE EC CE YS 














Play Day 


(Continued from page 69) 





14. Do you see possibilities of hay 
ing a Play Day for the younger 
mentally retarded children? 

15. What do you think of the idea 
of having older retarded children put 
on a Play Day for the younger ones 
Should they help plan it? 

When the fourteen evaluation sheets 
were turned in there was unanimous 
agreement on holding this type of ac- 
tivity again the following year with 
a joint faculty and student commit 
doing the planning It was thought 
that children from the different schools 
should be on the planning committes 
and that best results would be ob 
tained if careful planning by teachers 
preceded the first meeting of the 
te nt-faculty committee. A_ longet 
period of time for the Play Day was 
recommended. 

In talking it over afterward, th 
committee agreed that another year 
more emphasis could be pla ed by in- 
dividual teachers on integrating Play 
Day preparations with school subject 

Phe special class tea hers reminded 
themselves that it is important to 
stress planned physical activities for 
the mentally retarded because 

1. A healthy retarded child can 
learn a bit more quickly than an un- 
healthy one. 

A Sorgen physical activities help 
the child gain self-confidence in areas 
of eve one Sa living 

3. Participation in any type ol 
planned physical activity teaches a 
hild to adjust to others. It teaches 
him how to compete fairly, to enjoy 
success, and to react to failure in a 
sportsmanlike manner. 

+. This type of activity makes chil- 
dren appreciate others and helps them 
learn to understand them better 

5. It develops fundamental skills. 

6. It gives the children a chance 
to release emotional tensions in a way 
that is socially acceptable 

7. Planned physical activities help 
teach them democratic behavior. Chil- 
dren learn the importance of: “give 
and take,” sharing equipment, having 
leaders chosen by the group, sticking 
to the rules, caring for equipment 

8. During planned physical activi- 
ties good character training can take 
place. Children in special class cannot 
possibly learn honesty, fairness, gentle- 
ness, helpfulness, responsibility, and so 
on, by playing or working alone o1 
listening to lectures! 


9. Understanding and appreciation 
grow out of well directed active play 
One of the biggest probl ms in human 


relations is how to help people feel 
good about other people. In play 
children are at ease and get to know 
each other. They learn from each 
other. Every one of the boys and girls 
in the special classes wants to feel he 
belongs somewhere; good playing to- 
gether promotes a sense of belonging 
and a sense of security. 


Out into Space 
Continued from page 30) 


sut I can’t go right now, Mother!” 
Timothy said. “I’ve just sent a good- 
will balloon out into space. o 

“Oh, come on!” C hris yelled. “You 
can’t watch the balloon all the way to 
Mars or the North Pole. You will 
know where it went when you get an 
answer to your letter. Anyway, you 
can’t see the balloon any more.” 

When Timothy looked back to the 
sky again, the balloon was nowhere in 
sight. 

Timothy got in the car, and they 
drove away towards Grandmother's, 
Suddenly Mr. Tucker stopped the car. 

















“Do you know what we forgot?” he 
said. 

“What?” everybody asked. 

“Grandmother’s birthday gift. We 
will have to go back and get it.” 

Mr. Tucker turned the car around 
and they drove back home agai 
While Mr. Tucker went into the hous: 
to get the birthday gift, Timothy ra 
out on the lawn. He looked up throug! 
the trees, to see if the balloon wer 


anywhere out in space. | 





“Hello, 


Timothy 


again. Andy Lee 


the hedge. 


smile and 
his hand. 
“What's 
looking at 
= | his ‘ 


wrote me, 
balloon broke : 


| was sure 


Why, 


the paper. 


is fun to send ball 


Timothy.” m r read | 
looked down to earth | how to read I t either 
was coming through » I decided | , r | 
Andy was smiling a_ big coming ove! " 
waving a slip of paper in | silly a t th \ i 
Tim 
that?” Timothy asked, | “Ves it sure was Andy | 


this is the letter you ! 
limothy. Your big ereen Maybe to the moon or M 
ind fell in our yard, and But it is most fun when you 


Yi ue never know wl 


glad to get the letter. My =| answer to your lette1 
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8 to 15 years! Action pictures show Evolution 00 


of Human Eye, Nature’s Method of Focusing. Famous Snellen Test Letters, ae 
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Better Vision Institute, Inc. Dept. T-4 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. be produced by changing the length of | and the children will take a walk for 
po gg a IN eg Ce yn ve eat rote np eg SO ne the vibrating section. If the children the purpose of listening to some of 
ray) A~-- ee adel hy New Mexico “Indien Arts stretch and pluck rubber bands, they these seasonal sounds such as birds 
& Crafts’ folder 145 also gain ideas about variation in singing, the rustle of leaves, and 
pitch in relation to the length and chirping of certain insects. 
Nome RINT OR TYP ee ee . thickness of a vibrating substance. A We also associate sounds with differ- 
child might pound a number of nails ent places. Are there industries or 
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Britain 188 the exterior of the shell. Suggest that mentary School Teacher, New Edi- 
beeen Pa RNS ORY PPP AIT TEAL T Ae AIO | he use a small box, can, or jar in the _tion, Chapter 24 (Ginn, 1958). 
same way. He hears sounds, but again For the pupils— 
. they are caused by sound waves hitting Brown, Margaret Wise: The Noisy 
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MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEY., Dept. C846. Please send me your within vibrate. The moving air causes Experiments, and The True Book of 
new four-color, illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures | the child’s eardrum to vibrate and the Sounds W e Hear (Childrens Press, 
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Size: 5Vo x 5% x 97% in. 





or out, the Geloso! is smaller than a brief- 
case, lighter than an armful of textbooks . 
easily carried and operated by a pupil. The 
Geloso!—for instruction or recreation any 
— ome we we ee APART HERG me meee me : . 
where—trovides up to two hours of jam- 
Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. proof, foxl-proof true-fidelity recording per reel of tape 
without backlash or tape breakage. 
Push button operation (for record, playback, fast rewind, 
fast forward, automatic erasure and stopping) makes this 


Records wherever you 
travel—hote! or car, boat, 
train or plane AND plays 
back with classroom-size 
tone and volume. When 
used with external ampli- 
fier or speaker, will fill 
an auditorium with full- 
fidelity sound. 


The perfect portable tape recorder, in school | 








City . ee eee Zone save State Ins. 4-58 











... to the ever-present question "Where lightweight recorder the ideal instrument for class or pri- \ 
canl get new arithmetic aids to supple- vate instruction—in languages, public speaking, speech 

: : correction, dramatics, choral and musical activity, field \ 
ment my textbook teaching?" Just ask for trips and free play. AC operated, it is invaluable for stu- 
the Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog. dent, faculty, PTA meetings, conferences and transcriptions. \ 


The ANSWER ... J !n this group of modern classroom tools, 








you'll find everything you want to help COMPLETE with Geloso! ultra-sensitive 

you in arithmetic, elementary science, sy —_ \ 

social studies, creative art. Write to: Only $179.95 \ 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. Write for complete literature, and name and address of the Geloso! distributor nearest you, to: bcm. j 


AMERICAN GELOSO ELECTRONICS, IWC,, 312 Seventh Ave, New York 2, N.Y, LAckawanna 4-9936 
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FOR 
LESS 
THAN 
ONE 
NICKEL 








you, as a teacher, can protect yourself 
against unforeseen expense due to sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine. Teachers 
Casualty Underwriters has a 10-Way 
Protection Plan—available only to 
teachers—that provides needed finan- 
cial assistance to help pay doctor, 
nurse and hospital bills. Under this 
plan you are insured in a strong com- 
pany that has served tens of thousands 
of teachers over a period of nearly 60 
years. Claim checks are sent promptly 
by speedy airmail. And all this won- 
derful plan costs is Jess than a nickel 
a day. Can you afford to be without it? 
Send the coupon at once for full de- 
tails by mail—no agent will call. 


Indeed Reaseuring 


“During the past ten years of my membership 

in TCU, two minor claims have Sees n presented. 
In both instances, the claims were handled with 
all fairness and dispatch. It is indeed reassur- 
ing to be covered by a TCU policy that pro- 
tects one from the very first day of illness.” 
James Robinson, San Francisco, Cal. 


Vacation Protection 


Right now, T.C.U. is making a 
Special Vacation Offer that will 
protect you during the rest of 
the school year, all summer and 
until late in the fall. Send 
coupon for details, and receive 
free luggage identification tag. 





==TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS = 
147 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 

10-Way Protection. Send me full details 

Send free luggage identification tag. 
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Spring Is Here— 
Bring It Inside 
(Continued from page 36) 


and the experiment was ready for 
water and sunshine. The children eager- 
ly observed the growth that took place, 
and compared this with what was 
happening among their plantings. 


MEANINGFUL READING 


Reading rates high as a new accom 
plishment for first-graders so exper! 
ence stories relating to the trip and 
other phases of their interests were 
written for reading lessons. Paintings 
and other pictures were labeled. 
Simple stories were duplicated, and 
put into booklets to be taken home. 
Each child illustrated his own booklet 
and was more than proud to display 
his reading ability to his family or to 
anyone else who would lend an ear. 


A-V COORDINATOR 


Our audio-visual coordinator was a 
wonderful help. He went on the first 
field trip, and took pictures This was 
something special. Later, he returned 
to take more pictures in the classroom 
With so many interested children, and 
these small pictures to be viewed, we 
found the opaque projector useful. 

EVALUATION 

If the teacher keeps an ever grow- 
ing list of materials handy, and con- 
sults it when doing her planning, there 
wiil be that added spark to het teach- 
ing that will make her pupils eager to 
be on hand every day for the new and 
interesting situations they know they 
will experience, 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

How Plants Help Us (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

In the Spring, “Vhrough the Seasons 
Series” (filmstrip, color), YAF from 
Text-Film Dx pt., Me Graw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

Le arning about Flowers (film, color), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Plants and Animals in the Spring, 
“Country Field Trips” (filmstrip, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14. 

Spring Is Here, “The Seasons” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See pages 16 and 19) 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. 
Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 

Criterion Books, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y 

Phases Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

John Day ss Inc., 62 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, 

E. P. ation & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

David McKay Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y. 

~ millan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 


mh F 
William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 








National ._— Assoc., 5 16th | 


St. N.W., Washington 6, 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route ow. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 

William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Viking Press, Inc., 18 BH. 48th St., 
New York 17, a 


N. 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., 


Yonkers 5, N.Y. 
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You'll treasure your vacation in 





land of eternal contrasts 


IN UTAH... Navajos herd their sheep 

and goats, weave their rugs and paint 
their prayers in sand under the silent 
splendor of towering monoliths in 
Monument Valley. 





Mormon Temple 


Stray through ghost towns of the in Salt Lake City 


roistering past or enjoy the bustle of 
thriving cities... See the searing salt 
desert of the Forty-Niners or explore 
the soaring mountain peaks... lazily 
play in clear mountain lakes or “run 
the rivers”... float like a cork 
America’s great salt sea or explore bait 
the fantastically unbelievable natural Delicate Arch 
bridges and arches country. Wher- in Arches Nat'l. Monument 
ever you go, whatever you choose to 
do, Utah offers you the vacation you'll 
never forget. For time holds its breath 
in this land where hospitable people 
welcome you in the fertile valleys... 
and where adventure beckons you at 
every byway. 









Plenty of elbow room 
in the high Uintahs 





q — eee —t—s=S 
Utah Tourist & Publicity Council 
Dept. 110, Utah State Capitol 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


FREE vacation kit in- | Name 


1 
I 
I 
I 
cludes travel guide and in- | 
formation on all areas, list | Address 


of special events, full-color | 
road map, list of accom- City State 
modations. Cee cu Gu GED Gee cue Gee Gue GED Ge oe oe ee 
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THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville 


Please send me a free 


VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT 
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copy of your pictorial booklet on Virginia 313 
Name . PRINT OF 
Street of &.0 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE Please send descriptive folder with fu nformation about 
your 7, 5, and 2 day cruises on the Great Lakes f teachers only 191 
Name aint of Tel. No 
reet or &.D 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
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a PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU Please send me a copy of your book 
Province de Quebec with :oad maeps 176 
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Name 2 
treet or R£.D 
City Zone state Ins. 4-58 
a = ——_ = ome om — CUT APART HERE om —_ = — _ — a 
TRAILWAYS Please send me information on pleasure planned tours to America’s 
Vacetio Areas Am interested in a trip or tour t 171 
Name ‘ ; 
street of R.0 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— om — om — — ome CUT APART HERE om — — = a os == 
MILWAUKEE ROAD. | am interested in @ vacation trip by rail ' the West 





Piease send information on Yellowstone; [ Pacific Northwest 
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® , 
treet or RD 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— _ _ — = — a CUT APART WERE _ —_ _ — ——_ a 
SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF WSHWAYS, H. J. Dixen, Publicity Dir 
Piease send a copy of your attractive free ) jer the Black Hills of South 
Dakota 139 
Name . 
Street of R.D 
Sry Zone State ins. 4-58 
_ _ _ — a= onan om CUT APART HERE _— — —_— — —_— — — 
GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES. ASSOCIATED Please send me full in 
formation on your Visual Education City Tours g out historical background 
for school children of all ages 173 
Name PRIN ’ 
treet r &.0 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
= om ~— - —_ — CUT APART HERE _ — —_——_— oo —_— 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your new 60- 
pege book entitied City of Rivers the exciting history of early days in Winnipeg 
230 
Name RIN . 
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ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
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Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 
Send today for your copy of this brand-new 


THE Instructor Aids 


Catalog of Teaching Recently revised, 


this handy-size catalog fully describes the 


Teaching Aids. 
A postcard will do. Address: F. A. OWEN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, New 


Teaching Aids | \.. 


complete line of Instructor 


Catalog of 
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Central America II 
(Continued from page 38, 


3. Cape Gracias a Dios, named by 
Columbus, is Nicaragua’s most eastern 
and the Mosquito Coast which 
begins Honduras extends southward 
to the Costa Rica 


Nicaraguan rivers are the 


point, 


n border 
Grande, 
Escondido, San Juan, and the Coco (al- 
so known as Seg Wanks River 

5. Except in the highlands, tempera- 
ture, humidity, and rainfall are high 
December to June is 


OVA OT 


and oppressive 


the dry season. The Mosquito Coast 
is one of the world’s high rainfall 
areas, 

6. Most of the tillable soil, enriched 


by volcan lavas, iS m_ western 
Nicaragua 
The People 
lL. The 
of about 
Spanish 


the mountains and 


population 
Indian and 


majority of the 
2, 000,000 (mostly 


ateau between 


prefers the pl: 

the west coast 

Only primitive Indian tribes are found 
in the more mountamous sections 

2. The Mosquito Indians on the east 

Miskito 


roes m 


from the 
tribe, and not the insect. Neg 
the same region originally came 
the West Indies 
3. Nicaragua s 
increasing 
} Rural 


oast get their name 
trom 
white population is 
Nicaraguans live on small 


they own, or on large 
hired labor 


farms which 
plantations where they ar 


5. There is still a high rate of 1il- 


literacy; public health is a problem 
hich is receiving attention); and 
social legislation is either mussing of 


receives more empha- 


dismissed but 
sis than in earlier years 


6. Nicara fond of sports 


guans arf©re 


particularly baseball and all kinds 
4 ceremonies honoring patron saints 
Holy Week is especially colorful 
Products and Resources 

Agriculture is the most important 

wctivity There are subsistence crops 

wn, beans, rice, other vegetables, 
ind fruits ind export crops coffec 
Dbananas acao, Sugar, cotton and rub 
bet Forests supply mahogany, cedat 
rosewood, pine, oak and balsa 

2. Cattle products from western 
grazing lands are competing with gold 


as a source of revenue 
British and American 


ine most of the old fi 


ompant 
wm two bie 
iribbean, and others 


opper 


mines near the ( 
m the Pacific. Some silver 
ind precious stones are taken 

+. An farm at El 
Recreo, 65 miles from Bluefields, was 
started to find other suitable to 
be sides cotton ind tre 


experiment il 


crops 
yp al 


5. Imports include whatever the 
ountry needs but cannot supply 

t Nicaraguan handcrafts 
ld and silver filagree jewelry, al- 
ligator shoes and pocketbooks, and 
hammocks 


Items of Interest 
The first 
Nicara tla 
hief Nicarao (for whom the 
is named He helped th 
subdue other 
2. Although 


fresh-water lake, it has 


include 


woven-fiber 


Spaniard to explore 
won the friendship of Indian 
count[ury 
Spanish 
tribes 

Lake Nicaragua is a 
salt-water 
swordfish, 
sharks 

} Earthquakes are a ef 
nuisance, and sometimes very 
tive. In 1931, one leveled the capital 
of Managua in less than two minutes! 

+. Robert E. Peary, who later dis- 
overed the North Pole, surveyed a 
Nicaragua 


lieutenant 


tarpon, and man-cating 


mtinwuoUus 
destruc- 


Across when a 


anal route 
young navy 


5 To reduce illiteracy, the govern- 
ment has added several hundred rural 
and provided others to train 


telegraphy, 


schools, 
people in agriculture, 
service trades, nursing, and teaching 


A library at Managua, built with U.S 





this educa- 


funds, has been helpful 
tional program, which has been further 
aided by advisory and financial assist- 
ance from the U.S. and the United 
Nations. The latter, with 
the Nicaraguan 
Pilot Project in 
tion in the Coco River area to increase 
the literacy level of the living 
there. 
Important Cities 
1. Managua, the capital 
140,903), is in a valley 
by volcanoes on the 
Lake Managua, 90 
cic, 

2. Masava about 
southeast of Managua, is the 
flowers” and farrous for In- 


cooperating 
government, has a 
education in opera- 


people 


population 
surrounded 
southern end of 
miles from the Pa- 
pop 28.510 97 
miles 
city oft 
dian handcrafts 

3. Leén (pop 


university 


home of the 
and other institu- 


50.664 


national 


tions of learning, was capital of the 
republic until 1855 

+. Matagalpa (pop 53.170 about 
120 miles northeast of Leén, is a com 
mercial center for coffee, meat hides 


and timber 


5. Granada (pop. 30,807 i port on 


Lake Nicaragua, is a shipping centet 
for coffee, sugar, cacao, hides, cotton 
and indigo 

6. Chinandega (pop. 21,720), in the 


fertile northwest, is concerned with 
and lumber 
Pacific 


with 


crops of sugar and cotton, 


Corinto pop 1/65). a 


port on an island, is connected 


the mainland by a bridge. It is on 
the western end of the government's 
railroad 

8. Bluefields 
bean port near the 


dido 


pirate 


pop. 8,016), a Carib 
Escon 
Dutch 
innoyed the 


mouth of th 
River, was named for 
Blewfeldt) who 
mainland in the 1600's 


COSTA RICA 


Historical Facts 


1. Constit have been written 


itions 
pe riodi ally since 1825 when the 
belonged to the Central Ameri- 

changing 
onstitutions 


country 
can Federation to meet 
political policies. Recent 
have offered more social reforms. 

2. Hero Juan 


improved the country’s fi- 


Rafael Mora, an early 
presider 
nances and educational facilities 
ording 

signed in 1925 
of American States 
can have a 
t. A civil war incited by the left- 

a dispute 


to the terms of a treaty 
with the Organization 
OAS), Costa Rica 


500-man se rity torce 


ists occurred in 1918 over 
concerning the election of President 


jlanco It resulted ma new consti 


tution in 194! 
5 Costa 


government 


central 
Presidents serve a 4-year 


Rica has a strong 
term, and cannot be immediately 
re-elected we Vice presidents are 
elected. Women have been voting since 
1949 

6. Men and women 
pay for the work 
7. Although one of the most demo 
cratic and of Central 
American republics, Costa Rica 


times suffers from official int 


receive equal 


Sallic 


progressive 
some 
rigues, 
Geographic Characteristics 

1. This second smallest of the re- 
publics is about 200 i and 
30-mile 
}60-mile Pa- 


miles lor 
150 miles wide. It has a lf 
Caribbean Coast, and a 
cif coast 

2. Between the main ridge of moun- 
highest is Chirropo Grande 
12,533 ft.), and the of 3,000- 
to 4,000-ft. volcanoes, is a plateau on 
which San José, the capital, and six 
other cities are located 


tains 


string 


The principal volcanoes are: 
Trazt, lurrialba, and Poas The lat- 
ter has a mile in 
and hundreds of feet de« p 

(Continued on page 87) 
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What's the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 
classroom! 


Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*, 





NORELCO 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder — 


r 
*3 speeds f tilit 
| “3 speeds for versatility 
y% | V 
| 1% 3 V4 | 7 2 
| inches per | inches per | inches per 
| secone , second second 
| designed ' the perfect | for genuine 
| for speech | *e ompre- | high- 
—with the | — | fidelity 
ultimate ed— music 
| intape *! giving good | reproduc 
economy | fidelity | tion—ideal 
(up to 844 plus for instru 
| hoursof | excellent ! mental and 
recording | tape | vocal 
| on a single economy coaching 
| 17-inch reel) on both 
| | speech and | 
L | music 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. L, 


e Engineered by 
Philips of the Netherlands 
e Precision-crafted by 
Dutch master technicians 
e Styled by 
the Continent’s top designers 


e Twin tracks... pushbutton controls 
. level indicator 
e High-fidelity dynamic microphone 
e Special narrow-gap magnetic head 
for extended frequency response 
e Built-in wide-range Norelco speaker 
e Lightweight .. . portable... 


e Can also be played through 
external hi-fi system 


rugged 


For the name and address of your 
nearest ‘Continental’ dealer, write to: 


INC. 
High Fidelity Products Division, Dept. 8 


N. ¥. | 


Central America II 
Cont nued jrom page 86) 
t. Jungle lowlands extend along th 
iribbean to Limdén, and 6 million 
iwres of grazing land face the Pacific 
» The Nicoy Peninsula, on the 
oast, has -ft. mountains 
6. Climate is similar to that of 
ghboring republics 
The People 
1. Most Costa Ricans 5 per cent 
f the 951,000) live in the highlands, 
where many grow coffee on family 


owned farms. Another 19 per cent liv 








. PACKAGE TOUR VACATIONS 


Ps ,$ 


as 


8744 


(plus rail fare) 


What a glorious vacation! You go “‘independent”’ 
—a week or longer—yet everything is planned. 


You visit mile-high Denver Big Thompson 


Canyon .. . Estes- Rocky Mountain National 
Park ... Trail Ridge Road ...Grand Lake... 
Lookout Mountain Colorado Springs 


Manitou Springs... Pikes Peak... Garden of 
the Will Rogers Shrine of the Sun... 
Cheyenne Mountain. 


Gods... 


You'll like these features, too: You can leave any 
day from mid-June to mid-September; 
cover every item of expense in Colorado except 
tips (no need to carry large sums); low costs be- 
come even lower if you can take 


Rock Island’s Family Plan Fares. 


coupons 


advantage of 


See your Travel Agent or any Rock Island representative 


[~———— FREE FOLDER —  ——ai | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


m the Pacifi lowlands, and 5 per ent 
on the Caribbean. Negroes seem to 
prefer Limon and vicinity 
2. Costa Rica has the highest whit« 
population of the six republics The 
ly colonists, lured by the name 
rich coast’ which Columbus gave it 
1 found that soil and not gold was 
Ith. ‘Too poor to return to 
Spain or import Ne slaves, the col- 
ists work d tl land themselves be 

e even the It dians es iped enslave 

nt by movin to the orests. ‘The 

ony rew i treneth and = unity 
despite atta Nicaraguan In 
diat and | lis i loday, 
( i Rica | i the largest 
middle-class of any Latin 
American 

Because } | living con- 
ditions and med the Pe ypula- 
l has been imcreasin be 2 per 
( mually re ars. Shoes 
for children, pr ided by tl Depart 
ment of H | revent hookworn 
ind clinics imt wainst typhoid 
liphtheria ind SI Pp ‘\ 

4. Costa Ricans ha more teachers 
} 1 soldier I} | itional ystem 
which of tl mal budget 
IS S| has brought literacy to mere 
than 80 per cent of t opulation 
Items of Interest 

Through the cooperation of the 

Latin Amer n republ in Institute 
I Acri ul I ™~ started at 
lurrialba 1 } 

Botl the Carril and the 
Pacifi oasts can be see tron 1.620 
ft. Irazi volcano near Cartago 

Costa Rica was the first Central 
\merican country to export bananas 
beca An n, Minor C. Keith, 

uit a rail i im n country and 

led a | iT t load He 

irted grow in nd marketed 
the first c1 p in New O al 

Costa R ihas a4 ile section 

Inter-Ay Highway | 
Products and Resources 

Coffee N export, was 

planted President Mora. The 
entral plateau | deal soil, tem- 
peratures and moisture produce 
high-quality fle 

V4 Banan ! hie h be gan 
on the Caribbea moved to 
Pacific lowlands t void a_ plant 
dise is l i i ' i in value, 

3. Cacao | i replaced 
bananas nm many eastern plantations 

+. Gold, the most important mineral 

yes mainl Pacific coast mines 
Deposi ti i mercury, silver, 
ulphur, and oil await development 

». Other produ ire rubber (a 
plantation crop buildin cabinet 
ind dye woods from the forests: meat 
ind hides from Pacit razing lands 
rice, corn, sugar, tropical fruits, and 
tobacco: abac&d and = cinchona for 
quinine whicl vernmental experi- 

s proved p table 

6. Industries prepare products of 
farm and forest for local on export | 
markets and prov ice such essentials 
as shoes, le ithe ds soap candles, | 
ooking oils, texti furniture, and 
bricks, 

Important Cities 

San | pop. 142,200 the capi- 

tal, on the Inter-American Highway. 
Continued on page 18 ) 


R. E. KING, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
ROCK ISLAND LINES 

723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago 5, ItIlinois 


)- Rock 
“aml y Island 


Please send me copy of your 4-color folder 


describing your Colorado Independent Tours, 


Also tell me about your money-saving Family Fares. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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GUIDES for TRAVEL 
and SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail Al/ in One enve- 
lope—with any required remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


-— _ — — CUT APART HERE — — a a — — — 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring Senta 
Fe streamiiner El Capitan 134 


PRINT OR TYPE 


State . . Ins, 4-58 
— eee UT APART HERE mm meee ee 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Pieese send me a copy of your booklet 
y 


Tennessee, the Nation's Most Interesting State.” 311 


PRINT O8 TYPE 


Zone State . Ins. 4-58 


— —_— — — CUT APART HERE — — — — a — — 


EL PASO SUNLANDO CLUB. Piease send me the literature checked: () Sun Carnival 


Schedule Suntand Folder; (] 46 Things to See Old Mexico 115 
RIN a Tyee 

Zone State ins. 4-58 

— eee CUT APART HERE me meee ee 


UTAH TOURIST & PUBLICITY COUNCIL. Piease send me your vacation kit, in- 


guide and information on all areas, list of special events, full-color 


ciuding trave 
roed map, list of accommodations. 628 
coecescesess PRINT OR TYPE-- PTTTITILILEL TTT LTT 

Zone State Ins. 4-58 

— =—_—  —_— cularant Hee — — — ne «es an op 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. Please 


end me your catalog describing the variety of studies leading to the degree of 


Master of Arts in Liberal Studies. 551 
eeeeee PRINT OR TYPE*~ Tee eee eee Cee eee e er. 

Zone Stat Ins. 4-58 

—_—_—  —_—_ — CUT APART HERE — —_— o_o — = 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dean Summer Session Please send me complete 
information about the 1958 Summer Session at the University of Colorado See 
advertisement on Page 78. 166 
PRINT OR TYPEs essere eeccerceceseessceeesscsccsseees 

Zone State Ins. 4-58 

— _ — — CUT APART HERE _—_ — ee 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me a helpful 








complete bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 74 
Nome PRINT OR TYPE tc errr errr eee e ernment ewer eeeweeenee 
Shree? GF RB. coccoccececccecceccecccccccesecceccoecoocceoceeceseeesoccescosccccccccecceeeee 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— —~ — _— — —- _ CUT APART HERE a — — oe a a — 
UNIV. OF CALIFORNIA, Director of Summer Sessions—Statewide. Piease send 
me complete int atior Summer Session Classes for 1958 at: () Los Angeles; 
Sante Barbara Berkeley; () Davis 629 
NOME cocccisccseescvesececes PRINT OR TYPEseseeececceceeerceeereeeeeesseeseseees 
Sovned GF BB cccccecocesscecesevceseccessecsesecoocnsocesscsocceccesecsosoecs 
GID cccccccccccsecesccsscccoescocoesceseses Zone State ins. 4-58 
— a = _ _ _ _ CUT APART HERE — — — — a — — 
Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 
! ] 
pa socey's Wancens 10 PICTURE - STORY POSTERS 
» Scence that explain today's scientific marvels, 
—e— . ae 
‘ | Supplementary text, related activities, 
- hess and experiments included. Large size 
a. 
' | 





ee 


- - wb) | 


(10” x 13’); printed in two colors. 


Z 


The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 
Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 
x | and Nylon. Each set $2.00. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Central America II 
(Continued from page 87) 


has rail connections with both coasts, 
air service, and roads connecting it 
with other cities. 

2. Alajuela (pop. 42,124), in the 
sugar-cane district, takes pride in its 
climate and international airport. 

3. Cartago pop. 12,944), in the 
heart of the coffee and the 
oldest city (founding date 1564), was 
once the capital. 

4. Heredia (pop. 23,123), near San 
José, is Costa Rica’s city of flowers. 

5. Puntarenas (pop. 38,869), a busy 
west coast port, stands on a point of 
land extending into the Gulf of Nicoya. 

6. Limén (pop. 11,000) is the prin- 
cipal Caribbean port. 


PANAMA 


Historical Facts 
1. This country was discovered by 
the Spanish in 1501. 

2. Balboa lived on the Caribbean 
coast about 12 years before chopping 
his way through the jungle to find the 
Pacific Ocean in 1513. 


3. Panama ruled 


country, 


was from Peru 


until 1718, and then became a part of 
New Granada with Colombia. 
4. In 1903, Panama declared its in- 


dependence from Colombia. The U.S. 
independence, 
and concerning con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. Panama 
received an initial payment of $10 mil- 
lion, and annual payments which 
began at $250,000, and have increased 
to $1,930,000. 

5. Panama presidents serve a 4-year 
term, and cannot succeed themselves. 
There are and 
women have been voting since 1945. 


Panama's 
treaty 


recognize d 


signed a 


two vice-presidents, * 
Geographic Characteristics 

1. Panama, the Western Hemis- 
phere’s youngest republic, lies east and 


west, with the Caribbean Sea on the 


north and the Pacific Ocean on the 
south. Its Jengt! is 480 miles, and 
width varies from 31 to 100 miles. 
This small country connects two 


continents by land, and two oceans by 
a canal. 

2. Two low forested mountain ranges 
ridge the country. Some extinct old 
volcanoes are near Costa Rica, and the 
highest is 11,410-ft. Mount Chiriqui. 

3. The Chagres is an important 
river. Some Panama rivers may rise 35 


ft. in 24 hours during the rainy sea- 
son, and become too dangerous to 
travel. 


4. Climate is tropical, but comfort- 
able at higher East-coast 
rainfall may be as high as 140 inches. 
The People 

1. Indians of mountains and jungle 
have generally resisted civilization. 

2. West Indies Negroes were brought 
in to work the plantations and build 
the canal. 

3. Among the population of 805,285, 
there are Europeans, North Americans, 
Chinese, and East Indians, in addition 
to the Indians and Negroes. 

t. Chocé Indians, living mostly on 
the Pacific side, hunt, fish, and farm. 
Lately, them have 
placing canoe paddles with outboard 


elevations 


some of been re- 
motors purchased with money received 
from the sale of products taken to 
market. 
5. The Cuna tribes, formerly from 
the Pacific Coast, can be found in the 
San Blas area. 
Items of Interest 

1. A quickly applied coat of paint 
saved the golden altar in the church 
of San José from the English pirate 
Sir Henry Morgan in 1671 when he 
was attacking Panama City. 

2. A statue of Columbus and an In- 
dian girl stands in a Colén Park. 

3. The old Spanish caravan route 
across Panama was called Camino 


Real (King’s Highway). 





4. With the completion of the 385- 
mile stretch of Inter-American High- 
way, and the donation of a military 
road by the U.S., plus new construc- 
tion sponsored by the government, 
Panama is getting a good highway 
system. 

5. Since Panama became a repub- 
lic in 1903, a progressive educational 
policy has reduced illiteracy to the 
point where 3 out of 4 can read and 
write. 

6. Indians of the Guaymi tribe have 
a sport in which contestants strike at 
opponents’ legs with 6-ft. lengths of 
balsa wood. The one inflicting the 
most damaging blow wins the other's 
wife. (Fortunately, balsa is a light- 
weight wood. ) 

7. The first railroad 
the isthmus provided 
for California-bound 
the 1850's. 

8. The Chocé Indian’s beauty pro- 
gram calls for red, black, or purple 
paint around jaws and mouth, hair 
cut in bangs, and ears weighted with 
Medicine men still treat 
illaess with charms and 


built 
transportation 
gold miners of 


across 


ornaments. 
disease and 
chants. 

9. Four crops a year can be grown 
on some of Panama’s fertile soil. 

10. Because of favorable shipping 
laws and low registration fees, many 
foreign-owned vessels fly the Pana- 
manian flag. 

Products and Resources 

1. Manganese mining is most impor- 
tant, but gold has been available since 
long before the Spaniards found it. 

2. Coal, copper, aluminum, lead, 
silver, and asbestos have been located 
in the interior. 

3. The government is trying to en- 
courage more people to farm by mak- 
ing loans and paying premiums for 
some crops. 

4. Pearl and coral gathering are off- 
shore occupations, in addition to fish- 
ing, in which shrimp provides the larg- 
est catch. 

5. Cattle production is on the in- 
crease, 

6. Imports exceed exports because 
many items are resold to tourists pass- 
ing through on the canal. Half the 
imports come from the U.S., and % of 


the exports are sold to us. Among 
them are: bananas, cacao, coconuts, 
tobacco, hides, gold dust, rubber, 


mother of pearl, tortoise shell, cabi- 
net woods. 
Important Cities 

1. Panama City (pop. 127,874), the 
capital, located on the Pacific side, 
was founded by the Spanish in 1519. 

2. Balboa, 3 miles from Panama 
City, is the capital’s port city where 
ships of every nation load or unload 
cargo. 

3. Ancén, a suburb of Panama City, 
is home for many U.S. citizens whose 
work is connected with operating the 
Panama Canal. 

+. Colén (pop. 52.204), 
largest city, is an _ east-side port. 
Founded in 1852, it was originally 
named Aspinwall for the American 
railroad promoter, William Aspinwall. 

5. Cristobal, adjoining Colén is 
practically an American town, and in- 
cludes railroad shops and a large cold- 
storage plant. 

6. Portobello (or Porto Bello), on 
the Caribbean, near Colén, was once 
a shipping point for Spanish plunder 
taken from South American colonies. 


ACTIVITIES 


1. There'll be many new words and 
names to tantalize the children, but 
all the more reason to learn to spell, 
pronounce, and understand them. To 
put zest into a list, name it “How 


(Continued on page 94) 


the second 


















































The COPPER KETTLE 





EASTER CUSTOMS-- 


Ancient and Modern 


ASTER Sunday is a day when church services commemorate the resur- 
EK rection of Christ, so it has a religious meaning. Easter is always the 
first Sunday after the first full moon after the spring or vernal equinox. 
This is the time when days and nights are about equally long, and be- 
fore the days begin to lengthen for the summer. The word “Easter” 
comes from such foreign words as Eostur, Eastur, Ostara, and Ostar. 
These words mean the season of increasing sunlight and new birth, and 
it is sometimes referred to as the “Feast of New Life.” 

In most Old World countries, festivals were held to welcome spring, 
when the grasses take new root and begin to cover bare spaces; baby 
animals are born, and there is new life everywhere. The Bermuda lily, 
which blossoms early in the spring, has become so much a part of Easter 
decorations in our country that it has been called the Easter lily. Cer- 
tain other symbols of the Easter season, not identified with the church 
or the spring equinox, have been with us so long that we may not always 
know why we use them, It is interesting to trace their origin, 


settlement in 1607, 
peace between the settlers and her father’s tribes. Finally, her father, the powerful 
old Chief Powhatan, refused to let Pocahontas visit the colonists any more, and vir- 
tually held her a prisoner in their village. After that, the colonists had less food, 


his ability to make “paper talk” (write notes 
kind of magic, he was treated kindly at first. Then Chief Powhatan decided that 
he should be killed. 
to death. He was freed and returned to the colony at Jamestown. 

Again the colony hummed with activity 
made, guards were trained more thoroughly, and it seemed that the colonists were 
fairly safe. But in 1609, Jamestown received another blow. Captain John Smith 


arrived in port with sixty-two men. He also brought 


That Saved Jamestown 


DOROTHY S. ROMNEY 


HE 350th anniversary year of the founding of the first permanent settlement in 
T the New World at Jamestown, Virginia, ends in April 1958. 

While preparing for this national celebration, historians searched the archives 
and records in this country and abroad. About this time, our founding fathers must 
have given a helping hand by waving a magic wand to make the anniversary year 
more interesting and exciting. A copy of a little dust-covered volume of early his- 
tory was found in the vault of the library at the College of William and Mary in 
Williamsburg, Virginia. In this rare volume, which had never been known to the 
reading public, was found an exciting and authentic story about the Indian princess 
Pocahontas and a copper kettle. 

Pocahontas had befriended the colonists at Jamestown from the beginning of its 


She had brought them food and clothing and tried to keep 


and they feared the possibility of starvation. 

Captain John Smith had been quite successful in holding the colony together. 
His stern and sometimes harsh methods were often resented by the men who worked 
under him, but the captain always did more than his share of the work. At any 
rate, Captain Smith had been able to prevent starvation in the little colony. Then 
came the fateful day when he was taken prisoner by Powhatan’s tribe. Because of 


, which the Indians thought was some 
But Pocahontas refused to let her father put Captain Smith 


Forts were built, better houses were 


was wounded in a gunpowder explosion, and he had to return to England 
With Smith out of the way, the powerful Chief Powhatan, who ruled over some 
twenty tribes, felt free to make war on the colonists again. Sir Thomas Dale was 
now the governor, and Chief Powhatan ignored all pleas for a peace settlement. 
Then in the summer of 1612, a young sea captain by the name of Samuel Argall 


Continued on page 92) 





IVAH GREEN 


Easter Eggs 


Ancient Persians believed the earth was hatched from an egg at the 
time of the first vernal equinox. Early Christians believed the egg to be 
a symbol of the resurrection, and dyed eggs red at Easter time to repre- 
sent the color of the blood of Jesus. 

An egg laid on Good Friday was thought to have magical powers. It 
was said that if such an egg were kept for a hundred years, its yolk 
would turn into a diamond. But if it were cooked on Easter Sunday. its 
magic would be directed toward preventing crop failures and death 

In medieval times, eggs were used as gifts to servants. There’s a story 
about King Edward I of England presenting 450 hard-boiled eggs cov- 
ered with gold leaf to all his servants on Easter Sunday in 1307, 

Eggs were commonly given to children on Easter Sunday, in addition 
to other gifts. Children of various countries often knew rhymes and 


songs requesting eggs. (Continued on page 93 
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In early spring it is cold and 
windy. Sometimes there are 
patches of snow on the brown 


This is the pretty crocus. It 
grows only a few inches high. 


Have you seen it? 







The crocus has six petals— 
three are a little larger than 
the others. 








—— 


The leaves of the crocus are 
green. They look like wide 
pieces of grass. They form a 
pretty frame for the little buds 
and flowers. 


y ‘a | EE 
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The yellow color is called saf- 
fron. Many years ago it was 
often used in medicine. Now 
it is used mostly to color 
breads, cakes, and candies. 








The crocus plant grows from a 
bulb. If the bulb is planted in 
the fall it will bloom in the 


spring. 


y y 
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Music Appreciation Made Easy 


HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


NEAR the end of the nineteenth 
** century, there impor- 
tant change in the kind of music 
being written. People in various 
countries became very conscious of 
their own nationality, and compos- 
ers began to study the folklore and 
folk tunes of their own people. So 
it was with Edvard Grieg. 

Edvard Grieg was born in Bergen, 
Norway, in 1843. He inherited his 
musical talent from his mother, 
who, when he was six years old, 
began giving him piano lessons. In 
the summers the family went to the 
mountains near Norway's magnifi- 


was an 


cent fiords 

When he was fifteen, Grieg met 
the Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, 
who encouraged him to go to Leip- 
zig Conservatory to study music. 
He became interested in northern 
folk tunes and much of his music 
shows this influence. 

One day he met another Nor- 
wegian, Hendrik Ibsen, who was 
writing a play based on the old 
Norwegian legend, Peer Gynt. Ibsen 
asked Grieg to write the music for 
the play, which he did. Later Grieg 
made the music into two suites or 
collections of pieces. 

Peer Gynt was an unruly, dis- 
obedient boy who caused his moth- 
er, Ase, much When he 
became a young man he ran away 
from home. It was a beautiful day; 
the sun was shining, and the birds 
were singing. So Grieg called the 
‘irst number of Suite No. 1, ““Morn- 
ing Mood.” Notice that the melody 
is very singable. Grieg must have 
liked this melody for he repeated 
it so many times. 

At home, Peer’s mother, Ase, 
mourned for him until she became 
ill and died. As the second number 
of Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1, Gneg 
mournful but beautiful 
dirge. As you listen to “Ase’s 
Death,” it isn’t hard to imagin 
the funeral procession slowly climb- 
ing a mountain road 

But Peer went on his merry way 
He wandered to the South to a 
strange land where all was a desert 
He had stolen a horse and fine 
clothes and looked very im- 
portant as he entered a camp. Im- 
pressed by his appearance, the na- 
tives entertained him royally. Even 
the chief's beautiful daughter 
danced for him. In the selection, 
‘“Anitra’s Dance,” you hear the ori- 
ental music of this dance. Like all 
oriental music, it is very rhythmic 
Can you count the beats, and tell 
how many there are to a measure? 
Three. ) 

Soon Peer was found out and 
sent on his way. Back to the North 
Country—the country of caves and 
trolls—went Peer. One day he was 
caught in a storm. He entered a 


worry. 


wrote a 


now 


AUTHOR'S Notz: It is suggested that 
only pertinent facts in a composer’s life 
be given, those that are necessary for 
the understanding of his music. Com- 
lete biographies waste time that might 
costae be spent otherwise. Remember 
you are teaching music appreciation. 





cave and fell asleep. Now this was 
a mysterious cave called “The Hall 
of the Mountain King.” Here the 
trolls found him, and they began to 
torment him. They danced around 
him, pinched him, and jumped up- 


‘ 


® BJ is written and designed 
for maximum reading speed 
and comprehension. Short 
sentences and paragraphs. 
Simplified vocabulary. 
Large, clear type. 

BJ teaches correct research 
habits with the single-volume 
Ready Reference Index. 

; © BJ—uses fresh, full-color il- 
lustrations that capture and 
hold the fleeting interest of 
young minds, 








The final composition of Pee 
Gynt Suite. No. 1, Grieg called “In 
the Hall of the Mountain Kine 
In a musical picture, Grieg show 
us the wild tormenting dance of th 
on him. Peer could not get away trolls, the destruction of the cave 
But, fortunately, in the distance, and the escape of the hero 
magic bells were heard. The trolls Arthur Fiedler and the Bostor 
ran away. With a series of loud Pops Orchestra have made a : 
claps, the cave was destroyed and cording of Peer Gynt Suite, N 


RCA Victor; ERA-147 


Peer Gynt was saved. 





tive 
PTR trp ererene, 


Tailor-made for unassisted use in the elementary and junior high grades 


In Britannica Junior there is no ‘compromise at- 
tempt to cover all age levels. All material is se- 
lected, written and edited with the view of pro- 
ducing a useful instrument of enlightenment and 
pleasure for boys and girls in the elementary and 


junior high grades. 


Thousands of man-hours of research involving 
actual tests with children in the classroom went 
into the graphic presentations of such pictorial 
elements as maps, charts, diagrams and drawings 
illustrating ‘“‘how-it-works” or “how-to-do-it”’. 

With the assistance of experts on child reading 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR - 425 N.. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


. on language difficulty .. . on typography 
on the various fields of learn- 


habits. . 
and illustration . . . 
ing, and on the modern elementary school and 
junior-high curriculum, the editors of Britannica 
Junior are kept abreast of modern teaching trends. 
In this way, Britannica Junior matches and en- 
larges upon the child’s own classroom studies, and 
truly provides a reference set that supplements the 
work the child is doing in the classroom. 

For information prepared especially for edu- 
cators and librarians, write to the address below, 
Educational Dept., Room 27-MC, 








CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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The Copper Kettle That | | = , 
ENJOY YOUR Mt Mont Saved Jamestown | “Going to Europe? | 


VACATION IN pas one ds (Continued from page 89) oe SHOP 
i E LP FOR BUSY various items to trade with the natives 
toys, beads, trinkets, and some cop- 
ONTARIO TEACHERS pe ; ~ Te 0 . 


Save time, worry and library hours. Let ‘aptain Argall moved freely up ¢ and 
us prepare material for you—give it the 


® Just across the Great Lakes 


hannon | 


Pen the Virginia waters, bartering 


@ Lakes and Rivers everywhere—over 250,000 finished, professional tone. 
@ Fine beaches for the kiddies Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research with the Indians He was wise enough eye AIRPORT | 
© Good highways—accommodations—food Bibliographies . . . Reviews to keep away from Powhatan, but trad- 
ral Papers ... Talks ... Letters ed with the lesser chiefs. One of these, 
$ Send for FREE . « » Outlines Powhatan’s brother Japazaws, was 








!lustrated brochure now | and many others, prepared by profes- : . . = 
well 4 lone enperionse, Oar servies greedy for copper. It was very highly 
p you improve your work, your prized by the Indians because the 
slucational and social position. Write more copper a chief had. the more 
~ ods yutlining your needs. 
nta rio VERA GREGORY power he wielded. Captain Argall and 
Japazaws smoked the pipe of peace, 


3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. 
Canada's Variety Vacationland and declared themselves to be adopted 
brothers as well as friends. 





























| sane McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, ; During the winter of 1613, the col STOP for “Songs of Erin” 
1 Room 295, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. | onists traded all their farm tools, oa Tours by de luxe motor coach. 
| ep even their guns, to the Indians for A fascinating two-day jaunt | 
fee ES ae Exhibit Hall © Rodeo food, a commodity which grew scarcer theough Irish countryside... only | 
! SUREET . . wccccecccccece AUGUST 14-17 lay by day. Captain Argall decided rene! See other ——— — 
| ° | Write for information that something must be done quickly cha csnegh he dhe hae apd 
| city STATE | . — day tours. Prices include hotels, 
eccceccesccc ss StAlees sccccccccce ‘ Ceremonia! Association to save the colony. He made a bold “als and tip 
eS PLEASE PRINT ] Box 1029, Gallup, New Mexico ‘ a meals and tips. 
ar eet a ete —_ plan that he was quite sure Japazaws 
—_—— : le SHOP for tax-free, duty- 
would help him carry out. He had . mee 
free gifts at Shannon's fabulous 





- th) a} 5 ‘ » > ce 4 ah Z 2 . 
Teachers Earn More ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficie nt, reliable learned that | rincess I ocahontas was al dhap-hneiieiinel omaiien 

and personalized planning to visit her uncle at his bare ; “C 

service for teachers sargains Offered at this “Gift 


. ' pe I BERT od echaste. Uhed village on the Potomac, not far from Headquarters of Europe.” 
é oOois. er . . : 
-InN CA Li FO R N IA! direct Albert man- Jamestown. So Captain Argall took For information on “Sones of Erin” 
















































. Teachers Agency agement for three the most beautiful gleaming copper Tours and Shannon's Gift Shop 
j i d e HIGHER INCOME , generations. kettle he had | “brother.” Chief see your Travel Agent or write: 
California neeas Original Albert—Since 1885 ATA ttle he had to his yrother, ue J gent or write: 
teachers experi-| ° MORE SECURITY 37 SOUTH WABASH AVE eumaae t HLL Japazaws. When the greedy old man MISS F. SHANNON 
enced or not.| e MILDER CLIMATE - — nba r* kettle, he de _ that a \of 33 East 50th Street 
. must have it at any Cos just as 1¢ New York 22, N. Y 
enportonsen @ IDEAL TEACHING TEACH IN CHICAGO | captain had hoped. incnatiainas : 
a tf : 5 CONDITIONS = SALARY SCHEDULE ies In trade for the copper kettle : etn stanton : 
\ start from $5, $4000 to $8000 Japazaws was to lure Pocahontas FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
up. Potential of IN 13 STEPS. aboard Captain Argall’s boat, and he W ee ods Mes “ETHNIC. ix 
CE ; — . : — . _ 
$8,000. FREE in- CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. | would take her to Jamestown. She WAYS LIBRARY w nta n of t 
: . ; . t si f r S00 3 " s.r ‘ a ea 
formation about For Full Information Write would remain there until ransomed by Long Play Record is accot ed by extensive notes 
certification. BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 her father, Powhatan. Japazaws agreed = And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
* 228 N. La SALLE STREET to the plan, and that night the boat pire ¥ ret ay, OF JAZZ and | AMERIC AN 
idual , CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS sailed down the river to Jamestown LITERATURE »& 
Individual attention alec 1 the river Jam Dar cameniete cotaten ws 
with the young Indian princess as a FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
KEMP No registration fee BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY passenger ? 117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
AGENCY ' Complete coverage A nation wide service. We fill positions in schools Governor Dale was overjoyed when a — 
| and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. he he d the ~ws. It ant that he . ; 
Since 1909 1 Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, Mor., Member N.A.T.A. l€ ard new = hat | : 
Dept. 8, 68! Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 516 N. Charles S$? itimore — *~ 0 toed cage eae React gyre. pee 
Chief Powhatan for food, as well as 








for the return of men, swords, and 


The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY | 9" tains """" © 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, adele tale age Bing mph ~ 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAIL, | fu) settlement with the Indians. but 
If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention | in the meantime Pocahontas enjoyed 
THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION, her stay at Jamestown. She learned to 
S05 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member WN. A. T. A C. J. Cooil, Mgr. | speak English fluently, and was in- 


structed in the Christian religion. 
And that is the end of our story 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY about the copper kettle that saved the 
If itis a position in the Midwest, West or colony at Jamestown. 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. T 
. COLZENS, Mor. ,ermrmnrrer 9 
seeeeeeatl ATA iach Year 7% South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa | A-V SUGGESTIONS ENNESSEE 


Captain John Smith, “Children’s Sto- (ber . ( lalivirul 
ries of Famous Americans” (film- Y 


strip, color), Encyclopaedia Britan- 

















For excellent salaries and positions, West 





SOUTHWEST TEACHERS AGENCY is the Best. We cover all Western States nica Films, Inc.. 1150 Wilmette Where you li enjoy Mountains, 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT Ave., Wilmette, III. i H 
P. ©. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N. "4. Member National Assn, Teachers’ Agencies | Captain John Smith, Founder of Vir- Lakes and History on one trip 
ginia, “Builders of America” (film), Thrill to towering peaks, playful bear 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, I cubs, breath-taking wildflowers, quaint 

TEACHERS AGENCY WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, HAWAII, E ly E of ed is - - = mountain villages, rare native handi- 
FOREIGN. | Larly Explorers and settlers in Amert- crafts, authentic foik music in the Great 

Missoula, Mont. Opportunities unlimited. ca filmstrip . Visual Education Smokies, America’s favorite park Enjoy 


Member N.A.T.A. Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena St., fishing, swimming, boating, water sports 
on 22 fabulous Great Lakes. See famous 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! Madison 4, Wis. 


43 years’ Placement Service 


battlefields, homes of three presidents, old 





——— era ame England in the New World; Other South charm and awe-inspiring mysteries 
We r mmend for officially reported vacancies only. tnole p ss : : ¢ , + » aont 
Ow & w “ghember National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies ge Settle me a oe a bag a this, — — a 
m I Ww Ng ) yo oF SS . state where 
ROCKY ITF /aag/ aad": |  BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY New _ Nation” (filmstrips, color), | ature, yesterday and tomorrow combine . 
‘ ; 316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SVRACUSE, N.Y. " “— ae gS 46-01 Archer to offer you the never-to-be-forgotten 
Specialize im New York Sta Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y. vacation. 
BANK GLOG., DENVER, COLO. & ; Ji 
410 GUARANTY . Traveling Representative Eetablished 1874 English Settleme nts, “Development of Write tor B. 
eee ee Te ee oe aa the American Republic” filmstrip, Fee ookleL 
Boulder Teachers Euchenge, Peutien, Cate, We want 000 quelle’ evete eau color), Society for Visual Education, 
in nex ree mon es for 58-59 school year for a est- ‘ . Rie ‘ane 7 “a. ¢ — ’ 
ern States-Alaske at $4000-6000. Serving the Educational Profession for 36 years. Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago Tennessee Division of Information 
14. 1750 Cordell Hull Bidg., 





Jamestown and Captain Smith (film- ot - Nashville, Tenn. 


5,000 TEACHERS WANTED ae ro a Cl Raymond ‘ : Please send Free Booklet 
idee! Part Time - Summer Employment Selling Powhatan’s Tomboy—Jamestown, 1607, 


























Bibles, Christian books, stationery, nepkins by  foapmative iy who oGere suthors carly 
: “ ublication, higher royalty, national distribution, “ay, Lo 
oats ee eee oe and beautituliy designed books. All subjects wel- Children of Early America, Set No. 
comet, Nite ot ond som MD Great. ae 3” (filmstrip, color), YAF from Address 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE we ey = Attn, Mr. Carson anon ae Fifth Avenue Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book City & State 
Dept, &, Pontiac Side. ~adhacew oor aan OSs Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
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Easter Customs—Ancient and Modern 


(Continued from page 89) 





Dyeing eggs was, and still is, a task and Easter eggs. While this animal 


requiring both patience and skill never has attained any religious con 
Striking patterns were made on the nection with Easter, it has for some 
egg shells by fastening tiny leaves onto unknown reason become a part of the 
the eggs before they were colored Easter Dav svmbols. For children in 
Where the shells were covered, they manv countries, it is the legendary 
did not color, and the !eaf pattern producer of Easter eggs. A German 
remained. book, dated 1572, had this entry: “Do 

Another way of preparing Easter not worry if the bunny escapes you 
eggs was to pierce the ends of the should we miss his eggs, then we shall 


shell with a needle, and blow out cook the nest.” Several centuries later, 
the insides into a dish. Then the another German book calls the story 
empty sheil was painted or dyed. A of the Easter rabbit “an old fable.” 


pattern was made by using a stylus E : : 
dipped in melted beeswax. Then the GOOD FRIDAY 


shell was dipped in dye. The shell In many southern states, the dog- 
took color wherever the beeswax did wood tree blooms about Easter time 
not cover it A legend tells this story: The wood of 
Designs might include dots, wavy this tree was so strong that it was used 
lines, checkerboard squares, and _ rib for the cross on which Jesus was cruci- 
bons of color crossing over and undet fied. Christ sensed that the tree was 
one another. Certain designs might heartbroken. and he said, “Because of 
be repeated because they had som your pity for my suffering, the dog- 
meaning: a sun meant a wish of good wood tree shall never again grow large 
fortune; a rooster or hen meant a wish enough to be used as a cross. Hence- 
would be fulfilled; a stag or deer in forth, it shall be slender and bent and 
dicated the receiver would enjoy good twisted. Its blossoms shall be in the 
health; flowers expressed love and form of a cross—two long and two 
charity. Egg shells hung by strings o1 short petals, and in the center of the 
a small tree set in the house made a1 outer edge of each petal there will be 
“egg tree.” nail prints—brown with rust and 
n long-ago England, children rolled — stained with red. In the center of the 
hard-boiled eggs down a hill. The flower will be a crown of thorns and 
child rolling the greatest number wit! all who see it will remember.” 
out a crack won the contest. It is Superstitions have grown up around 
believed that Dolly Madison, wife of | Good Friday. On the Isle of Man. it 
President Madison, was the first t was considered unlucky to stir a fire 
inaugurate the custom in our country with an iron poker on Good Friday. 
rhe first Easter egg roll was done on The fire irons must be hidden on that 
the terraces below the Capitol; now it day, and a stick of mountain ash used. 
is he ld on the White House lawn Blacksmiths would not drive nails on 
; - that day, and it was also thought to 
Ht EASTER RABBI! ve bad luck to fish on that day be- 
Somewhere and sometime, the rabbit suse Jesus associated with fishermen 
became a symbol connected with Easter Continued on page 97) 


FFERS LOWEST FARES EVER 


Year-Round to 


CUROPE 


* Effective April Ist, subject to government approval 

Save enough for extra fun and study abroad . . . with new TWA Sky Club Economy 
Fares. They're $113.40 less than regular round-trip Tourist! Call your travel agent 
today! Ask for the new TWA travel and study tour folder, “T he World Is Yours.” Or 
write: TWA Air World Tours, Dept. 1 4-8, 1735 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


FLY THE FINEST... FLY : WA TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 








Plan Your Gay Days 


Romp in Atlantic rollers at Virginia 
Beach . . . or swim at Ocean View 
on Chesapeake Bay. . . or Colonial 
Beach, where the Potomac River 
meets Tidewater. Sail, golf, go salt 
water sport fishing. By night, dance 


under the stars to the rhythm of 


famed bands. 


Mix fun and history! Discover the 
First America at Jamestown Island 
and Festival Park, held open for all 
those who couldn’t come in 1957. 
Explore Colonial Williamsburg . . . 





COLONISTS SHIP YORKTOWN BATTLEFIELD 
THE SUSAN CONSTANT 





RGINIA 


ee | 








and follow the Continentals to final 
victory at Yorktown battlefield. 


Witness three mighty outdoor 
dramas by Pulitzer Prize Play- 
wright Paul Green. ‘‘The Common 
Glory’’ and ‘The Founders’’.. . 
both at Williamsburg. And his new 
Civil War epic, opening this sum- 
mer at Virginia Beach. 


Come soon! For you haven’t seen 
America till you see Virginia, Birth- 
place of the Nation. 


IRGINIA 
Department of Conservation and Development 
Dept. IN-148, State Office Evilding 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


NAME_ 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 





> 


lope—with any reouired + ttance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, 
—— — aaa om — _ _— CUT APART WERE — _ — —_ — =—_ a» 


BINNEY & SMITH INC., Dept. 1-117. Please send me your free booklet for teach 


6 


ers, "“CRAYOLA® Finger Paint in the Classroom 262 
Name , PRINT Of 
SOUNS? GP TBs desc ncsecesesseosocccccecs 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
= ==> —- CUT APART HERE —_— ae —- — — — 


TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL INFORMATION. Assortment of literature 
covering how to use motion picture films and equipment for best classroom results 
Includes information on where to get films for education and recreation See 


9 


advertisement on Page 66.) 480 
evcccccececocoes PRINT OR TYPE TTT TT TTTTe Grade 

Street OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccces PTTTTITITT TTT TTT Tite , No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 4-58 


_ _ _ —_— CUT APART WERE a — — —— — —s —— 
THE VIKIMG PRESS. Please send me your 13!-page illustrated catalogue of Viking 
Junior Books. Co plete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high schoo 
picture books, stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and 


z 
© : 
| 
| 


science. Includes @ graded list and helpful subject index 346 
PRIN . Grade 

Street oF B.D. ...cccscecees TITITTITIILITITITTiTiiTririririiirrite ; No. Pupils 

city Zone State Ins. 4-58 

_— — — _— —_—_ —_ — CUT APART HERE — — —_— —_ — _ — 
SPACE TRAVEL AND GUIDED MISSILES. Please send your booklet containing re 
prints of the Space Travel and Guided Missile articles, showing how this subject 
is treated in World Book 2698 

Neme aN ‘ 

Street of A.D. ..nces eocccece TT TITITITI TTT TITITTL TT TT rirTrrTTrTite 

- ) MITIITITTT TPT ee Zone State ins. 4-58 

—_— —_ — _ — _ _— CUT APART HERE —_ — — — _— _ — 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | om interested 
10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident, sickness 


knowing about T.C.U's 
and querentine, at a cost 


6 


of jess than a nickel a day 18 
Name seecece seecccese PRINT OR TYPE Grade 
Stree? OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccescccccceccsscceccscccoeccese pas No. Pupils 
ity Zone State ins. 4-58 
em CUT APART HERE mm meee ee 


information about the School Master 500 Pro- 
jJAmpro HI-Fi Two Speed Tape Recorder 620 


Please send me 


GRAFPLEX, INC 


6 


jector SVE Audio Visual Aids 
Name PRINT OR Ty Grade 
Street or R.0 seeeeeeeusoeseseoesss , No. Pupils 
City County State Ins. 4-58 


CUT APART HERE oo = 


SANFORD INK COMPANY. Please send me free descriptive material on the new 
Cray-Pas colors 627 
Name PRINT OR TYPE Grade(s) 
Str@et OF B.D. cccccccccececess TTTTTITITITITT TTT TTT eth . No. Pupils 
ChOy cccccccccccccecesoccoecoesecccosceosss Zone State Ins. 4-58 


-—— —— -- ~ CUT APART HERE —— — — — _ — — 
NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., High Fidelity Products Division. Piease 
send me illustrated, detailed specification sheet with complete mechanical and 
electrical description and data on the Noreico ‘Continental }-speed, portable 


6 


tape recorder 625 
seuene PRINT OF TYPE: cc cccccceccoecccccoses Grade 
Street oF B.D. oc ccccenenes PTTTTTITITITITITT TT TTT. ececccescocecees No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— — _ — _— _- — CUT APART HERE —_— —_— — -— _ — _— 


Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 


OUTLINE MAPS FOR YOUR DEVELOPMENTAL MAP STUDY 


A new book of direct process outline 
maps. Contains 24 maps of North and South 
America with complete breakdown of 


yy OUTLINE : : ‘ 
MAPS continents. Each map features orientation 
direction arrows and a scale of miles. 


| Suggestions for classroom use included. 


J Book $2.75. Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ¥. 
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Central America II 
Continued from page 88 


We've Grown in Words!” Include 
those which puzzle the gifted as weil 
as the slow learners, and give help 
accordingly 

2. Names like Tipitapa (the river 
ind Momotombo (the volcano) have 
a rhythm that seems to call tor creat 
ing a verse or song. See what your pu 
them and others 
Re late the 


country 


pils can do with 
strike their fancy 
name to some facts about th 
3. In the dual locks of the 
Canal, ships from both directions can 
be handled at the 
this possible? Are 
lifted or lowered? How large are the 
locks? Do ships use their own powe! 
in the lock? 

t. Because of the economic and po- 
litical importance of the Panama 
Canal, have “Canal Day 
learn its beginning 


which 
Panama 


Same time How is 
Pacific-bound ships 


From com- 

building, 
maintenance, Make 
having the in 


mittees 
operation, value 
it a variety show by 
formation presented through pictures 
words, diagrams, and skits 

5. Speaking ol highlands and low- 
lands may not have much meaning 
for children unless you do something 


to show the Make scak 


models of clay, plasticine, or salt-and- 


contrast 
flour mixtures, to illustrate elevations 
and depressions. Use the geographi 
descriptions of the country to repro- 
duce its important features 

6. To develop comprehension — of 
cause and effect, make a Lhings You 
Can Predict” chart using the following 
as a sample, and adding from the study 
Hot steamy jungles—mean dense plant 
growth, many insects, few inhabitants, 
wild animals, heavy rains. High moun- 
tains impede transportation, communi- 
cation, education, trade, and politi- 
cal unity. And so on. 

7. Reference was made in the unit 
to the OAS—Organization of Ameri- 
can States. Who belongs? Why is it 
useful? Is this the same as the Pan- 
American Union: 

8. Since it will be impossible to ex- 
pect children to retain many facts 
about Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama, let each child select “What I 
Would Like to Remember” and then 
kind of 


memory ot 


pool the information for a 
review. Encourage some 
unusual feature, and blend with funda- 
mental facts about the country 

9. The Spanish frenzy for new terri- 
tory and its effect on world affairs 
might be compared with the modern 
yen to be first in exploring outer space 
and its ultimate effect on nations and 
people. Make a time-line chart show- 
ing dates when the Spanish were most 
powerful in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama. Discuss how their colo- 
nial poli ies affected the later politic al 
and economic life of these countries. 

10. If pupils seem bored with back- 
ground information on a country, ask 
them to consider how they study their 
own country. When they think about 
our first colonists, the pioneers, and 
the westward movement, a similar ap- 
proach to these countries will seem 
sensible. Compare colonial life in a 
New England town with that in a 
Spanish city like Granada 

11. The position of Panama _ is 
unique on a map because the country 
extends east and west more than north 
and south. Use this as a reason for 
map study. See why it was first a part 
of Colombia; how it connects with its 
neighbors. On a larger 
relation to European and Asian coun- 


Nicaragua 


map, see its 


tries, and why a canal across it was 
most practic al. 
12. If asked to name American 


heroes, children usually put George 


Washington and Abraham Lincoln at 
the head of the list and possibly Paul 


Re vere 


Often heroes are associated 





with some military victory. Based on 
what they accomplished, William C. 
Gorgas and George W. Goethals should 
be on any Although both 
were colonels in the United States 
army, their victories were against in- 
swamp. Get 


hero list. 


sects, and jungle and 
volunteers for a life-history presenta- 


tion such as “This Was His Life.” 


EVALUATION 


What has this study of 
America meant to your pupils 
1. Has it increased their interest in 


Central 


) 


people and how they came to live in 
this part of the world? 

2. Do they understand that popula- 
tion figures for countries and cities are 
based on the 1950 census, and that 
they would be higher now 
living conditions, and in- 
creased health programs? 

3. Are they 
area in square miles these countries 


due in part 
to better 


aware that based on 


compare in size with some of our 
states: Nicaragua is larger than New 
York, while Costa Rica compares with 
Illinois, and Panama with West 
Virginia 

t. Have they come to realize all the 
factors affecting a nation’s ability to 
reach a peak of prosperity and demo 


) 


cratic living 
5. Has it strengthened their arith- 
metic by providing practice in trans- 


lating percentages (such as used with 
population) into round numbers? 

6. Has spelling taken a turn for the 
better because of special practice on 
new words found during individual o1 
committee research? 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Central America (film , Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL 

Central America, Bridge Between the 


Americas, Part B, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Honduras, “Midd 
America” (filmstrip, color), Popular 
Science from McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36 

Central America: Geography of the 

film, color, and black and 

Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Costa Rica; Nicaragua; Panama, “Cen- 
tral America” filmstrips, 
Sullfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond Ave.. 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Costa Rica, the Rich Coast; Panama 
and the Canal, “Mexico and Central 
America” (filmstrips, color), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Earthquakes (film Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Green Gold (film, color), Internation- 
al Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4 

Jack’s Visit to Costa Rica 
and black and 
Films. 

Lands and Peoples in Central America, 
“Middle America” filmstrip, color 
Society for Visual Education, Inx 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago '14. 

Panama, “Some Islands and Countries 
of the Western Hemisphere” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, In¢ 

Slow As in Sloth (film, color), Moody 
Institute of Science, Educational 
Film Division, 11428 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25 

Spanish Explorations, “Mapstrips 
Age of Discovery and Exploration” 

filmstrip, color), The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd.. 
Detroit 11, Mic h. 

Record 

Noche Tropical (Panama) included in 
Latin-American Folk Songs Album, 
3 102, Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29, 


Ame ricas 
white 


color 


film, ( olor. 


white Coronet 
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Through art experience we hope that 
the child will look at and “see” with 
all his the which he 
lives; that he will become interested in 
the art that exists in his 


senses world in 
and aware of 
surroundings; the things of nature and 
of man. An explanation of this state 

the definition of th 
Unul a 


this word in common usage 


ment 
word 


requires 


design. few years ag 
miecant, t 
most teachers, a surface decoration o1 
a way to make something “look pretty 
loday this meaning 


to th 


by decorating it. 
has become expanded. It refers 


creaung of an over-all plan or organi 


zation. Design is the organizing olf 


seemingly unrelated elements into an 


lol Dou 


whol 


purpose S. 


Through an awareness of this mean- 


integrated, orderly 


funcuional and aesthetx 


ing of design the child will see beyond 


the surface of things and sense the 
order in the structure of crystals, th 
organization of the atom, the arrange- 
ment of cells in a honeycomb, th 
formation of sea shells, the brancl 


rf l 


growing from the trunk of a tree, the 


pattern of plowed and planted field 
Through art activities we can provide 

a base for the child to solve problems in 

his daily 


living inside and outside the 


school. [he most extensive and car 

fully evaluated study based on _ this 
hypothesis was the Owatonna Research 
Project, conducted by the University 
of Minnesota, College of Education 


with funds supplied by the Carnegi: 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. One of the conclusions fr 

this five-year study was that prob 
lems in art occur as a result of needs 


life 


mselves 


in meaningful situations, never 


of or for th and art work 


schools then should be organized 


/ 


Art Education: Its Function in Elementary Schools 


om page 78) 


terms of areas of life, areas of experi- 
activity.” This idea 
ceptance and has in- 


ence, Or areas ol 
has had wide at 
fluenced both the direction and content 
of art curricula for elementary schools 

We find art content organized in 


terms of broad areas of human experi 


ence art for the individual, art for 
the home, the school, the community, 
in commerce, industry, religion, and 
recreation. The classroom teacher finds 


a certam amount ol! security im ap 


proaching art activity organized in this 
manner because it parallels the arrange- 
other learning 
senses that this general 
part of his 
and preparation The fear 
ific art knowledge is 
hav- 


{ areas of 


) 
I 


ment some 


OT be cause he 


subject matter 1s already 
experience 
of not having spec 
overcome by the « 


ing background in the 


onfidence of 
general area ol 


home, community, or school. 

Little is gained except confusion 
when the values for the child from 
either of the subject areas are pre)- 
udiced or presented superficially. An 


extreme exampl oct 
is requested to color in with crayon a 
hectographed turkey, in the name of 
with music, 


urs when the child 


orrelated 


irt < 


beneath turkey 


because «l 
mg is printed the 

\s an interpretative agent that helps 

child to learn teacher is 
teaching, art works when the 
objective is to discover what the child 
knows, 
parucular topi 
is no forced conformity to reproduce 
the details of a textbook illustration 
The art of the child gives the teacher 
in objective what the 
“meant” to 


what the 
best 


feels, and understands about a 
In this situation there 


measure of 


xp ric nee has 


Continued on page 96) 





@ QUEBEC VACATION 


Just an easy trip by road, rail, air, brings you to 
French-Canada, a picturesque land of rivers, 


| mountains, lakes, where old world towns 

| and villages are the jewels in the valley of the 

| mighty St. Lawrence, where the Laurentian 
Mountains, the Gaspé Peninsula, the Eastern 

| Townships, the wild Provincial Parks offer 


you 


the finest fishing, touring, camping 


—where all sports are at their best. 


and road map to 





wuty 





City, 


Write now for illustrated booklets 
Provir 
Burec 
ment Buildings, Québec 
Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Cen ter, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


cial Pub- 
4, Parlia- 















now HIDE./. HANDBAG 





America’s Railroads 
‘ Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. 
Although age-old processes are still followed, modern manu- 
facturing techniques have transformed the leather industry. 
Turning hides into a variety of articles, ranging from hand- 
bags to industrial belting, calls for many highly skilled opera- 
tions — and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 








Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stock cars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat in- 
dustry. 


Tanned leather stil! does not: look like the 
leather you use and wear every day. First, 
it must be dyed or colored, then “finished” 
in a variety of ways. Then it is shipped to 
factories across the country — again by 


railroad. 





? Inge DN 
Oe 4: one ad 


The perishable hides and skins go by rail 


converte d 


to tanneries, where they are 


into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds This process may take as long 


as 6 months 





Shoes are the most important single item 
Over half a 


billion pairs were made in this country 


manufactured from leather 


last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 
holstery are other big uses of this supple, 


sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation is 
a big job for America’s railroads It's another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and 


economic ally. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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NEW EDITION...famous Indian portfolio! 


24 BLACKFOOT INDIAN 
PORTRAITS IN FULL COLOR 


plus 12 page tribal history 


Order from your nearest 


dealer or send check 
or money order to 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 


...@ wonderful teaching aid for social studies, 
American history and art classes 


Bring the great Blackfoot Indian tribe of Glacier 
National Park in Montana to life for your 
students with this new portfolio (second editign) 
of famous paintings by the late Winold Reiss. 
Reproduced in full color on 9 x 12 inch sheets 
suitable for framing) from Great Northern 
Railway's collection of Reiss originals. These 
paintings vividly portray the dress and 
character of this great tribe. A new booklet, by 
Dr. Claude E. Shaeffer, recognized authority on 
the American Indian, tells the intriguing story of 
their struggles and triumphs through wars, 
wealth and starvation. Packed in colorful, heavy 
kraft envelope ready for mailing. 


$2, postpaid 


St. Paul Book & Stationery Company 


Corner Sixth and Cedar + St. Paul 1, Minnesota 





MATERIALS 


For directions, see other coupon pages, listed below 


SVE PHONICS FILMSTRIPS. Piease send complete information about your series 
of Phonics Filmstrips for grades 3-4-5, as described on Page 61, March issue of 
The Instructor 197¢ 
POMS cocccccccscccseccecesececes PRINT OR TYPE*cscccccccccccccccceesssss Grade ..cccnccescnes 
Street of B.D. .cccenees MPPTTTTTITITITITTTTITTITLITITTTT ili TiiiTiiT titi No. Pupils 
GY cocccccecccccccccececcosoocesceses peeocccccces Zone State Ins. 4-58 
_— _— — — — — — CUT APART HERE —_— — —_— —_— — — _ 


Street or 


City ...- 


Name 


Street or 


City 


UNIT ON INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR. Please send reprint of your 
classroom unit ‘Every Class Can Study the Geophysical Year." 269 
WT TTTTTTT TTT Te PR ® WTTTTTIT TT TTT TTT Te 
PTTTITITITITIIITTITTTTTiTT TT tiie Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— eee CUT APART HERE mmm ee 
INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mig. Co. Please 


send me your 20-page catalog on Instructo Flannel Boards and Felt Cut-Outs. 494 


Please send your PARKER PEN PARTY 


CUT APART HERE 


LETTER WRITING PEN PAL PROJECT. 


WRITING KIT (for grades 4 through Jr. High | understand that | will receive 
the name and address of another teacher and class with whom to correspond— 
and that my name and address will also be sent to her 4 
PRINT OR TYPE Grade occcccccccccce 
R.D. cccccccccces coccee MTTITITITITITITITT TTT TTT pececccescocs No. Pupils .... 
PTTTITITITITIT TLL Zone State Ins. 4-58 


curAPART HERE O—- — 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. Please send me catalog E-152, ‘Optical Instru- 
and 


ments for Science Instruction’’—complete informative data, specifications 
classroom applications. 590 
eeeee eeecccces PRINT OR TYPE eneessesest GOSS coccoccecococe 
R.D. ... SeeSoocesocesccsdcoeceseooceeseosecceoeoes Scheel ccccccccccccccccces: 
PTTITITITITi ttt cccceccece eececccccccocere ZOM@ .. 2065. Stete ...... Ins. 4-58 
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Art Education: Its Function in Elementary Schools 


(Continued from page 95) 


A film, “Report in Primary Colors,” 
produced under the supervision of 
Sara Joyner, formerly Director of Art 
for the State of Virginia, illustrates 
how art is related to the whole elemen- 
tary school life of the child. Here we 
can see a picture of imaginative and 
skillful teaching by a number of class- 
room teachers in which art 
directly into the core of all learning 
What is good art becomes also good 
reading, language expression, physical 


comes 


education, and even good manners. 
Also, art has a valid function in the 
organization and presentation of ideas. 
Techniques of the visual arts have be- 
important to the child in the 
classroom as a language that 
the child to make a more perceptive 
summarization of his learning. The 
culminating activity that summarizes a 


come 
allow Ss 


unit is often some type of art project: 
making a mural or frieze, designing a 
book, three-dimensional 
model, or setting up a display 
Through art activities we can promote 
the total growth of the child. Sixty 
years ago G. Stanley Hall 
psychologists carried out an examina- 


building a 


and other 


tion of the nature of art, its relation 
to education, and methods for teaching 
it. These studies of the child as an 


individual and the peculiarities of his 


particular growth and development 
indicated the necessity for an 


al basis for 


organie 


rather than a logk educa- 
tion. Through the years numerous in- 
vestigators from art education, psy- 
chology, and other fields have used the 
child’s art expression as an index to 
determine his social, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and total personality charac- 
teristics and to become more sensitive 


to his needs as a person 


The nature of the art experience, 
with its unique disciplines that are 
quite different from the controlled 
regimentation of some other school 
subjec ts, allows the child the time and 
freedom to come face to face with 
and to organize his feelings, 
and perceiving in response to 


himself, 
thinking, 
his environment. 

Studies were conducted at the 
University of Southern California and 
at Penn State University to find means 
which could more effectively promote 
creativeness. A comparison of these 
studies establishes that creativeness in 
the arts common attributes with 
creativeness in the This in- 
formation is not given for the selfish 
motive of hitching art to the tail of 
the star of science, which is now in its 
ascendancy. Rather it is to confirm the 
idea that we may be able to advance 


has 
sciences. 


creativeness in general through a flex- 
ible, sensitive, and sensible program in 
the elementary schools by teachers who 
are aware of the potential of art as an 
important human experience. 





The Girls and Boys page has 
been discontinued. Material for 
this department will be used in 
the back columns of the maga- 
zine. We welcome, but can- 
not acknowledge, contributions 
such as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, 
riddles, and games. Items (ex- 
cept seasonal) not published 
in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those with 
stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and 
Boys, The Instructor, Dansville, 
N.Y. 











GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best Hote! Valve) 


ALL ROOMS 
WITH RADIO 


‘3 
SINGLE ‘ 


OOusBLE 









for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [eiecun] 





CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 

















AMERICAN GELOSO ELECTRONICS, INC. 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay ot this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 
becutifully furnished 
rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
both, from $6.50 
daily. Two room 
suites from $11.50 
SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television aveileble 












Broodway at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrab, Managing Director 





TT 


Please send me free literature describ- 


ing the G 255/S GELOSO miniature tape recorder, and the name of a local dealer 


from whom | may secure a demonstration at no obligation to myself. 624 
SOUND «ci vceccvcesscesone eeecsees PRINT OR TYPE*sscccccccccccccesccccesess Grade .ccccccccecces 
Street or R.D. .....4. PPYTTTTTITTTITI TIT TTTiT TTT rite eevceee SO cavccccases sbenesens 
GY vccccccccccdteenscesececccecnccosescooeveceseees Zone MONS cewcces Ins. 4-58 
eee CUT APART HERE mmm eee 

VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-6. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on 

Viewlex projectors. 472 
| PPPPTTTTTITTITITTT TTT TTT PRINT OR TYPE++++e> eecceccces ecccccce Ceccccccccoccs 
Street of R.D. .ccceceeees PPITTITITITITI TTT TTT iT TITIIIII IIT TiTTiTiTi Tir rrr TTT Tee 
HY ccccccccccccccccccese PTTTTTTT TT TT TTT TTT TT TTT TTT Tee BORD cccsses State ...... Ins. 4-58 
oe oe a —_— a — —_ CUT APART HERE —_—- os -_ a _— — ae 


Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 











How Flannel Boards 
Make Teaching Easier 
And Learning a Vivid 
Experience 


To impressionable first-graders or 


“sophisticated” sixth-graders “flannel 
board time” means a fascinating ses 
sion when Teacher becomes a magician 

. learning is fun . and “hard” 
subjects become enchantingly interest 
ing. The surface of the flannel board 
becomes a place of fantasy where col 
orful felt shapes adhere like magic. In 
logical progression, meaningful sym- 
bols appear. They’re not abstract. An 
apple is a real, red thing that you can 
see and touch and manipulate. How 
easy it is to associate the number “2 
with two apples that have become as 
familiar as the juicy ones in Mom’s re 


trigerator. 


From the point of view of promi 
nent educators, flannel board teaching 
has been described as a most flexible, 
graphic method with all of the factors 
that contribute to successful visual 
teaching methods — drama, color, 
“magic,” participation, progression, 
quick association, high retention. 


Instructo makes dozens of felt cut 
out sets for many subjects at extreme 
ly low prices. There are sets for lan 
guage arts, arithmetic, music, geogra 
phy, science, and story-telling. Prices 
start at just fifty cents. 


Instructo Flannel Boards come in all 
sizes from 18 x 28 inches to 36 x 48 
inches. They are sturdy, framed in fin 
ished oak, and are covered with long 
wearing flannel. Teachers can purchase 
them for as little as $3.25. 


A new 32-page book, “Teaching 
With The Flannel Board,” by Paul | 
Long, Director, Division of Visual 
Education, School District of Philadel 
phia, is now available. It contains doz 
ens of the most helpful kind of sug 
gestions on how to get the most out of 
the flannel board. Nearly fifty photo 
graphs show the flannel board set up 
just as you would use it in class in a 
great variety of subjects. You'll want 
a copy of this authoritative guide. It 
is only fifty cents. 


We'd like to give you our free 20 
page catalog showing the entire line of 
Instructo Flannel Boards and Felt 
Cut-Outs designed to help the teacher 
in many, many ways. Write for your 
copy today. 


SOLD NATIONALLY THROUGH 
SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALERS 


INSTR 8 (6. 


NEL BOARDS -FELT CUT-OUTS 








JACRONDA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 8A, 5449 Hunter St., Phila. 31, Pa. 











Easter Customs—<Ancient 
and Modern 


Continued from page 93) | 


5S 


Certain superstitions relate to good 
| luck on Good Friday. Some refer to | 
Chere’s an old Eng 
if you want parsles 


| planting seeds 


| lish saying that 

all year round, it must be sown on 

Good Friday Many people in this 
| country believe that sweet peas plant 

ed on that day will bloom best 

Another English Good Friday custom 

is concerned with hot cross buns. They 

| 


are said to represent the first buns 


baked by monks in 1361 to give the 
poor people Later, it was customary 
or bakers to sell the hot buns in the | 


streets on Good Friday morning. 
People bought the buns not only be 
cause they were delicious to eat, but 
ilso for their curative effects The 
Good Friday buns were not supposed 
| to get moldy even if kept a long time 
| so the dry buns were grated and used 
is medicine. They were used as charms 


TO ce 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


April—Cleanup Week—any 
week in spring. 

April—Begins 10th Anniver- 
sary Year of Israel as a 
Nation. 

April 4—Good Friday. 

April 5—First day of Pass- 
over. 

April 6—Easter Sunday. 

April 7-13—National Boys’ 
Club Week. Theme: Oper- 
ation Juvenile Decency. 

April 13—The birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

April 14 — Pan-American 
Day. 

April 14-20—Pan-American 
Week. 

April 20-26—National Gar- 
den Week, honoring the 
founder of Arbor Day, 
J. Sterling Morton. 

April 26-May 3—Boys and 
Girls Week. 

April 27-May 3 — United 
States and Canada Good 
Will Week. 


ue 





THU 


TUL) 


HONOOHULUOOROONON OOOO EEDA OOOO ERNEROOOOONOOD 


Aeeeeseensanenenasennin 


TO 





pensennnennianee 





against shipwreck, to keep rats out 
of the corn, and as “good luck” when 


hung from the rafters at home. 


SUNRISE SERVICES 


Many persons living in Western 
Europe believed that the sun dances at 


dawn on Easter Sunday, so it became 
customary for people to climb a hill to | 
greet the sunrise. The moment the sun 
was visible, cannons were shot off, bells 
were rung, religious songs sung, and 
prayers said Afterwards, the crowd 
went down the hill in a long proces- 
|} sion. Variations of this sunrise serv- 


| 
} ice are held in many parts of our 





ountry on Easter Sunday 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Around the World Easter Party (film 
strip, color), Society for Visual Edu- 


cation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 

Chicago 14. PT 
| Easter, “Our Holidays and What They 

Mean” (filmstrip, color Filmstrip | 


House, 347 Madison Ave., New | 
York 17. 
Easter Season (film, color, and black | 
and white), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. | 





For reservations, consult any Santa Fe 
representative or travel agent. 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 
lope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 


—  — ee mee CUT APART HERE mee meme ee ee 


ALLYN & BACON. Please send me further information on the new ARITHMETIC 
IN MY WORLD series for grades 1-8 as advertised on page 1! of this issue. 443 


6 


Name ; PRINT OR TYPE+ s+ eercereceeees eeece Grade@ ...cccsceceses 
Bees GF Te cvbcsenescecccecs MTTTTITITITITITTITLI TTT Tt School ...... nebeeseeeces 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
_ _ _— —= _ _—- — CUT APART HERE _— — _ — — — — 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Piease send me your current list of books for boys 


6 


nd ite 391 
Name WTTTTTiTeT Ty PRINT OR TYPE++++eeess TTTTTITITITIT TTT Grade ...ccccecccees 
BOUND GE TLDs 0000ccsbesSbeccsotecocdecedesccocceceeepeeocooecceoesooesoess No. Pupils ..... ° 
City ; pes , Zone State Ins. 4-58 
eee CUT APART HERE mm meee 


&. M. HALE AND COMPANY. Please send me my FREE copy of your complete 


6 


catalog of Cadmus, Landmark, Allabout, and Magic Window Books 131 
Neme , PRINT OR Tree GED evceveseoeoses 
Boeess GF BB ccccdccoccccccccccecececccesssesseccccococvcocccececess : . No. Pupils ...... 
City eeeecccces ; Zone State Ins. 4-58 
—_— Oi —— ll = CUT APART HERE _ — —_— ee 


SENEFIC PRESS. Piease send me FREE descriptive folder on LEGIBLE HAND 


6 


WRITING SERIES as advertised on Page 10. 35A 

Name s+eeeee*PRINT OR TY peecccesceseces GOSS coccccecevcces 

Beeese SF BGa cconccecoesoccecececocccccccssevcececoccccceesesesoeseoceeoce No. Pupils 

City Zone State Ins. 4-58 

— —_—  —_—— —— ——— <== CUT APART HERE — eee ee 
J. 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. Please send me @ copy of your 1957-58 FREE 
Graded list of BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE (ELEMENTARY and JR. H.S or 
BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 1957-58 494 

Name seccccccceccocose PRINT OR Tr! GOSS. cccccscccceese 

Stree? OF B.D. coccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccocccoce SERS ccccccccecces 

GOP coccccccoceenseecosoocoesses Zone State Ins. 4-58 

meme CUT APART HERE mmm 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. RMH. Piease send us your catalogue of 
library books entitled BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 344 

Name ; soneecoaoneces e s GOED cteckesoeceos 

Street of B.D. ...cccees TTTTTITITITITITITITTTITT TTT TTT TTT Tee School TTTT TTT 

City ; ; Zone State Ins. 4-58 

— meme CUT APART HERE mm mmm ee 
THE GARRARD PRESS Please send me the following Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Catalog Booklet of Basic Vocabulary Story Sample copy (with order form 
for free supply! of Dr. Doich's pamphiet, ‘The Play-Way to Learning’ for distribu- 
tion to parents 293 

Neme ..... PRINT OR TYPE*e+eese> Grade ...... 

Street of B.D. .....66. eeoescesoeocesesesoocecseooes TTTT TTT School 

CY ccccccccccceveeececces PPITITIITITTTiT iT Tite oes Zone State eave ins, 4-58 


CUT APART HERE a —_— —_— —_— —_— — — 


MARPER & BROTHERS. Piease send me a copy of the Harper catalog of Books for 


6 


Boys and Girls 224 
MOTO cocccccecccccccccccoccoeses PRINT ORT eeccccccecs ° eeccccececs GIBED cocccoceces 
Street or R.D. 5b6besenecesboeestetoseese pabeseoeses shneéésecennnees No. Pupils 
ChOy cccccccccoccccccceses oe Zone State Ins. 4-58 


— CUT APART HERE _ — — _— = om 


SVE FILMSTRIP CATALOG. Please send me a Free copy of the new SVE Educa 
tional Catalog, illustrating and describing hundreds of Filmstrips for all major 


6 


study areas. 197 
MOTO ococcccccccceccceceescéacoce PRINT OR TYPE+e+eees> , GOED ccscccovesece 
Street OF B.D. coccccccccececcccccccccccccccccccccccscocccccesess SENOS . ccccccccccceeccces 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
wee eee CUT APART HERE meme ee 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. Piease send me your FREE CATALOGUE describing 


colorful lesson material on history, social studies, transportation, nutrition and 


6 


plent life, plus the wall map and film manuals 102A 
Name .. éaebeosseecses PRINT OR TYPE Seneel ccccccce eccccccccess 
Street oF B.D. cecccccccevees eccesesceces seeses PTTTTITITITT TTT TTT TTT coccece teeeeeeeeeeens 
CY coccccccccccoocs Zone StOle .cccee Ins. 4-58 
wm CUT APART HERE meme ee 


Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 
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News 


You 


Sixteen new distinctive colors have Your classes can make tiles, jewelry. 
been added to the 48 different colors and mosaic items from liquid CASTO- 
already in the Crayola line, to make up GLAS. Send for a price sheet and proj- 
the CRAYOLA # 64 compact box ect folders with instructions and photo- 
which features a crayon sharpener built graphs showing children working on 
in the box. Crayons are divided in four these creative activities. Every shop can 
loose trays which can be pulled out take advantage of the Castolite program 
separately for use. Available now from even if it has only hand tools to work 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 380 Madison with. Combine it with metals or wood. 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. The Castolite Co., Woodstock, Il. 








CONOLITE CHALKBOARD is a newly 
developed material that combines all the 
qualities of the best chalkboard of a rigid 
type. It is made 36” wide in flexible rolls 30 
ft. long, in the standard green color used by 
93 per cent of the nation’s schools. It has been 
tested in laboratories and schoolrooms, and 
found to have excellent writing quality and 
erasability with no visible scratch lines. It 
also has a fine washability for red, black, and 
yellow wax crayons, pencil, and ball pens. 
While schools can benefit most from using 
this product, it is also ideal in the home for 
the wall of a child’s room. For information, 
write to the Conolite Div., Continental Can 
Co., 205 W. 14th St., Wilmington 99, Del. 




















SCRIBBLE GLUE is a stick of adhesive that looks like a large crayon, to use 
in pasting paper, foil, cellophane. and other materials to almost any surface with 


no moisture or mess. It can’t spill or stain, and one $.25 stick outlasts three reg- 
ular bottles of glue or paste. Use it for mounting pictures and stamps. Gem Color 
Co., Inc., 93 Beimont Ave., Paterson, NJ. 


Ahhough the SPEEDBALL STEEL M ‘ ay tt | 
BRUSH was announced last spring, it is : 
still a new item. It provides the control 
of a pen and the flexibility and speed of 
a brush, and like the Speedball pens, it 
is made by C. Howard Hunt Pen Com- 
pany of Camden, NJ. It comes into best 
use for large lettering, posters, and signs, 
as an auxiliary water color brush, or a 
palette knife for oils and other textural 
media. Order from suppliers. ' Sha 





Upson cutout ALPHABET LETTERS, from 514” to 8” high, make displays 
look professional. Fonts are made from %4,” Upson panel stock, and are de- 
signed for constant use and reuse. A standard font consists of 120 capital letters, 
in an ivory pebbled finish which can be brushed, dipped, or sprayed with paint. 
A wide variety of attachment methods may be adopted. Numerals are available 
in corresponding sizes. Two folders describing the products will be mailed 
from The Upson Co., Lockport, N.Y. 


AMBRITE CHALK, one of ’ - — 
the most frequently used colors, ois 
is one of the many art mate- 
rials which American Crayon 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio, have com- 
pletely restyled for better use 
and adaptability. PRANG IN- 
STANT POWDER-TEMPERA 
and FRE-ART CHALK are 
two others recently improved 
for elementary uses. 




















ART MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
CREATIVE ART WORK 





EXTRA BRIGHT WATER COLORS tor OAL 4 DECORATION’ 
BANNERS « PORVTEORE « MOURV ANC COA°?* <n 





The Craftint Mfg. Co., 1615 Collamer Ave., Cleveland 10, Ohio, is marketing a 
kit of water-color paints with a fluorescent quality, “CRAFT-GLO,” for $.98. 
Made in 8-color boxes, they contain moist half-pans for school and hobby use. 


SPEEDRY MAGIC MARKER is a felt-nibbed marking device to make 4 
widths of lines with its self-contained ink. Set # 735 contains 12 colors for $9.24. 
Speedry Products, Inc., 91-31 121st St. Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 


















MOTO-SHOP, Model # 57, 
which is motor-driven, will fur- 
nish your school with a 15” jig 
saw, which converts into a sand- 
er, bench grinder, and buffing 
tool, and a flexible shaft ma- 
chine. A safety guard complete- 
ly surrounds the blade, making 
it safe even for six-year-olds to 
use. How could you better out- 
fit a shop for $49.95? (Price 
of jig saw without accessories 
is $33.95.) Dremel Manufac- 
turing Co., Racine, Wis. 


In these years of rapid world changes, a relief globe on which the children can 
paint is a piece of indispensable equipment. The pale blue surface of this wash- 
able globe can be transformed with school paints to illustrate any phase of geog- 
raphy or social studies which your class is starting. $12.95 price includes the 
metal base. Panoramic Studios, 6122 N. 21st St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


: ' Corner store comes to life in your kinder- 
garten when the pupils build with MOR-PLA 
JUMBO-BLOX which interlock for fuane- 
tion and safety. Basic unit # 4 is $30.00 f.0.b. 
Birmingham, Mich. R. R. Stone Products, 
P.O. Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 


Have you postponed weaving in your class 
because you thought you could not afford a 
good loom? The PEACOCK 12” LOOM is 
a sturdy two-harness loom designed to weave 
up to a foot wide and several yards length de- 
pending on the bulkiness of the material 
woven. $10.95 from The Handcrafters, Wau- 
pun, Wis. 





Other art supplies and craft booklets sent for listing, are on page 100, 











ew HORIZONS 


To grade school teachers 


Although the youngster 
at right is younger than 
elementary school child, 
the idea outlined here 
may be happily applied 
to any grade. 


gges 
‘VY 





i 
FOR MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun— week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pra, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
in clown suits—the suits to add to 


For a quick little lift! 


the gaiety and light heartedness of 
“Merry May.” 


For May Birthdays — The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 
clown were holding it. 






The cool, lively flavor 

and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley'’s Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little “pick up." Satisfies for a between meal treat 


yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 


——a Ne OC 5 














EVERYDAY 


olitles 


FOR CHILDREN 











“> |EVERYDAY GAMES 
ae FOR CHILDREN is primarily a 


well-illustrated reference book containing complete information and 
easy-to-follow directions for more than 300 games. For ready 
reference, the games are indexed three ways - alphabetically, 
by grades, and by type of game. Three introductory chapters 
provide background material. Included are Dramatic Games and Story 
Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 


and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games and 


Party Games. Hard cover binding. Each book $3.25. Order from: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








Reprints of Special Art Section 
(Pages 45-60 in this issue) 


| for $.25; 5 for $1.00. Payment must accompany order. 
Address Department SAS, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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and inexpensive 
MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 





He lope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y 
meme CUT APART HERE me meee 
MARSH 77 FELT-POINT PEN. Please send me more information about the Marsh 
77 Felt-Point Pen, and a@ list of stores in my area where | can purchase these pens 
510 
Name WEITTITITILILITTirirrirTiTe PRINT OR TYPE+ s+ seer ecceescccesecssoesesessees 
GREE GO) TEe Soseebdneseesocedcnseconteccesces 6e00esencccencnyeneseesesennsencieesesonees 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
eee eee me CUT AR ART HER mee ee 
MATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Please send me your 
complete list of free teaching aids and @ sample copy of ‘'A Miracle of Modern 
Chemistry 160 
DOBERO co cccccccccccocoocce See OO Ws 4ccooseseeceesesoncecocese GIGED occccesessess 
SOISES GH TGA cccececccecovccescececeecsesceseccsoccceceeoseceocccoeveecescoscscouesase 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
—_ ee ee CUT APART WERE SS ee a 
POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 4108. Piease rush me, in @ plain envelope 
FREE information, how Teachers can borrow $100 $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with 
dignity and respect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer 
months 410 
Neme PR A Grade 
Shee? GF BRB. cococacccecesoes No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
—_— — —  —— CUT APART HERE mmm eee 
GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP Please send me descriptive literature on the 
Gestetner Duplicator and actual samples of the Gestetner ‘printed look 585 
Name ain . Grade 
SOOGST OF B.Ds cceccoccsccoccecececcscoceesceeeoeseecee No. Pupils 
Qity Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— meee me UT AAT RR eee 
CORONET FILMS. Please send me your new 1958-1959 Catalogue of Coronet 
Instructional Films 97 
Neme Pe @ TVPEcccccccccocce GIGS cacesese 
SOeBSe GP BET cocccccevsescccescccccccoscecccesessecéooess Schoo 
City Zone State ... Ins. 4-58 
— eee eee CUT RAT HER meme ee 
DENNISON MANUFACTURING CORP. Piease send me the Dennison Catalog 2170 
for Teachers and Group Leaders FREE. A complete ustrated price list of Dennison 
products for schoolroom use, decorating, arts and crafts 292 
Neme Paint Of TY BreSe ccccccccocccce 
Beeeet Ge OLB. cccccccccccccccee seer cececesececrcccossoceccvcosccosescoses No. Pupils ..... 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 


— — CUT APART HERE — — — — —s 


: ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me one free copy of THE 
WHEEL OF PROGRESS, @ cartoon-type booklet, with Study Guide, dealing with 
the railroads and twelve basic industries. Class quantities of pupil booklet on 
subsequent request 67J 

Name ‘ ® Grade 

Soveed OF B.D. cccccccccccccccccccrscvcccccccccvecccceeececoscscoceeccocsees No. Pupils ..... 

ty Zone ..... State Ins. 4-58 

— —_— —_— — —_—_— —_—— CUT APART HERE mm eee 
DITTO, INC. Please send me ] Information about your new low price D-20 
duplicator; [) The DITTO 0.30 duplicator ] The new Electric DITTO D-31 duplica- 
tor. () Send foider of DITTO School Samples 15 

POSED coocccesececcocccces PRIN a TY? GIOSS occcceecescees 

Street OF A.D. cn ncccccccscccccecccsccescceeererscsessssnsssesssseseseseeees No. Pupils ...... 

CHY ccccccccccccressseseeesoeens Zone State Ins. 4-58 

—_ eee CUT APART HERE me 


Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 





GOOD HEALTH CHARTS 


Two new sets of charts—Good Health | and 
Good Health |i—that present all of the 
health concepts considered in primary grades. 
Ilustrated with stick figures, the slogans 

are written in simple vocabulary. Each set 
contains 10 large-size (10” x 13”) charts 


Health 


G 


of various colors printed on both sides. 
Each set $1.50. Order today from: 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., Dansville, N.Y. 
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New Art Materials 


SEE ALSO PAGES 98-99 


Alphacolor Brilliants and Watercrayons 
(Weber Costello, Chicago Hgts., LL) 


Ceramastone powder clay for ceramic 


jewelry (Ceramastone, Chipita Park, 
Colo.) 

Chaselle Finger Paint Tray (from 
Dreyer & Rosenbloom, 2122 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore 18, Md.) 

Coppersmith Kits and Totem Craft 
(Aurora Plastics Corp. 44 Cherry 
Valley Rd., West Hempstead, N.Y.) 

Crayon Accessories (Leeds Sweete 


Products, Inc., 362 W. Erie St., Chi- 
cago 10, TIL) 

Crayon Caddy (from Arkard Service, 
5434 N. Glenwood Ave., Chicago 40) 
Cray-Pas (Sanford Ink Co., 2740 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Bellwood, Hil.) 
Fasson self-adhesive paper 

Inc., Painesville, Ohio) 


(Fasson, 


Felt, Perfection Brand (Commonwealth 
Felt Co., 76 Summer St., Boston 10, 
Mass.) 

Felt Tip Marker (Feather-Mark Prod- 
ucts, 175 Water St.. New York 38, 
N.Y.) 

Masonite Peg-Board ‘Masonite Corpora- 
tion, from Lawrence H. Selz Organ- 
ization, Inc.. 221 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, HL) 

Modeling Tools Kit (Craftools, Inc. 
396 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y.) 
Modoc lay (Montgomery Studio, Broad 
Run Rd., R.D. 4, West Chester, Pa.) 
Odorless Aecrolite pressurized fixative 
(Acrelite Products, Inc., 106 Ashland 

Ave., West Orange, NJ.) 

“1001” All-purpose re-blade knife 
Murphy Company, Ayer, Mass.) 

Poller Moulage Materials for 3-D re- 
productions (Virginia Van Veen, 5 
Beekman St... New York 38, N.Y.) 

Ramie Imported Yarns (G. J. Hayslip, 
Zellwood, Fla.) 

Sand-No-Mor Abrasive (Carter Products 
Co., Box 1924, Columbus 16, Ohio) 
Saral Transfer Paper (S. B. Albertis, 
5 Tudor City Pl, New York 17, N.Y.) 


(R. 





Now... the simplest and 
most economical of all 
duplicating methods... stencil... 
has been modernized like a 
printing press. Stencils can be 


prepared photographically as well as 


manually. Your office girl can turn 


out your forms, bulletins, advertising 


literature, and even illustrated 
catalog pages... in color, too! 
Gestetner costs no more than the 
old-fashioned mimeo. 


use (Cole 


Speedy Spurs for kiln 
Gay-Way, 


Ceramic Laboratories, 
Sharon, Conn.) 
Squeezo Marker (Felt-Point Pen Div., 


Marsh Stencil Machine Company, 
Bellville, IL) 
Stiktack Miracle Dises (Thompson- 


Winchester Co., Inc., 1299 Boylston 
St., Boston 15, Mass.) 

Stones and jewelry findings (from Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th St. Greenwich 
Village, New York 11, N.Y.) 

Tabour Tray (Camera Lucikon) (The 
M. P. Goodkin Co. 24 Beach St. 
Newark 2, N.J.) 

Water Soluble Textile Colors (Nua 
Media, Box 215, Fairbault, Minn.) 
Whittler’s Kit (from the Dae Company, 

Box 219, Baraboo, Wis.) 

Wie Clay (Easy Art Products, 15842 W. 
7 Mile Rd., Detroit 35, Mich.) 

Wilhold Glue (Wilhold Products Com- 
pany, 678 Clover St., Los Angeles 31, 
Calif.) 


Booklets Received 


Dennison Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass.: 
Dennison Paper Arts and Crafts, $.50 

La Vee Studio, 22 E. 2%h St., N.Y. 16: 
Folio—-l4 craft projects, $1.00 
Folio—14 papier-maché projects, $1.00 
Painting on Textiles, $2.00 
Papier-Maché, $2.00 

Pack-O-Fun, 741 Devon, Park Ridge, IIL: 
Craft with Small Wooden Objects, $.50 
How to Make Sock Toys, $1.00 
Pack-O-Fun magazine, $1.50 per year 
Tin Can Projects for Children, $.50 

Screen Process Supplies Manufacturing 
Co., Oakland 9, Calif.: 
Inko Silk Sereen Process, $.75 

Tandy Leather Co. Fort Worth, Texas: 
Fundamentals of Leather Carving $.50 
Lucky 7 (designs by craftsmen) $1.50 

Pottery Workshop, Chipita Park, Colo.: 
Let's Make Jewelry (ceramastone). 
$1.00 


PRINTING...for 











Ld 


Since 1881 the World's First and Fore- 
most Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment. 





STENCIL DUPLICATING WITH A PRINTED LOOK 
Dual Cylinders - Printer’s Style Paste Ink - Silk Screen 


Undreamed of economies are 
possible by producing your 
own, every-day, printed 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. A-42, Yonkers, N.Y. 


J 7 Please send deacriptive terature nd specimena 
material . . . the kind you used ~— eriitis 
to buy on the outside. Where GRATER... cccvceccoccscccscccccsoccesessesocese 
you once spent dollars you COMPANY... 00ccc00e seendens ounesessnonosesa 
now spend pennies . . . with 
convenience, speed ond ADDRESS..... TITITITITI TTT Titi 
privacy os extra dividends. § city......... seccccceceses STATE. ccccccceees. 

















THE SEDGEFIELD SCHOOL DID AND IT WORKS 


REPORTED BY PATTIE B. MCGEE, PRINCIPAL 


ys IT possible to have a comple te art program 


financed on a stri I 


t economy MASIS 


and car- 


ried out by classroom teachers 


Yes, we are convinced that even teachers with 
little ari ability, working together with our city 
art supervisor, can provide satisfactory art expe- 
riences in their classrooms. The key is in good 


organization plus a realization by the teachers 
of the importance of art in the developn 
growth of a child 

There is evidence of our art supervisor's 
help and inspiration everywhere. 


Workshops are held for all new teachers at 


the beginning of each term, and additional 
workshops durin the school year 1 a variety ol 
media are open to teachers desiring to attend 

Our art supervisor, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Mack, 
teaches a demonstration lesson for each new 


teacher on request. She or her assistant is al- 


any teacher for consultation, 


ways available t 
and evaluation of projects 

A special art bulletin publ hed quarterly, of- 
fers practical suggestions for the classroom 
teacher in carrying out her program 

Prints of museum-type art work, both classic 
and contemporary, art d S} iyed, and excellent 


films, books, and magazines on art are available 


Many opportunities are provided for dis- 
playing children’s art work. 


An annual city-wide art exhibit is held at our 


Mint Museum of Art 


Intramural vearly art 





Sedgefield Elementary School, Charlotte, North Carolina 


displays are scheduled and exhibits of children’s 
work are staged in the form of sidewalk art 
At P.T A. 


Pictures on Parade.” 


shows in the open corridors or halls 
open houses there are 

We have 
Early in the school year there is posted a list of 


work. 


area and 


a monthly rotation of art displays 


various display areas available for art 
Each teacher and her class select the 
times during the year when they wish to exhib- 
it, and they sign up for their preferred space on 
a monthly basis. The exhibit may be left up for 
the entire month or changed as often as the 
class wishe > 


Under this plan every child's work can be ex- 
| 


hibited at some time, yet no pictures are left up 


too long Last-minute rushes to get something 


for the bulletin boards are avoided 


We have worked out a satisfactory plan 
for sharing art equipment. 
A special storage closet is designed for art 


equipment Lists are made of all movable ma- 


terials such as etching press, clay carts, paper 


1 


cutter, staplers, tools for block printing, looms, 
silk-screening materials, and so forth. Each item 
must be signed “out” and returned immediately 
when not needed furthe: A large calendar in 
the kiln room enables teachers to sign up for the 
use of the kiln Zach teacher is re sponsible for 


firing and cleaning the kiln for the next person. 


Supplies are ordered easily and well. 
In order that each class may share equally, 
and that things may run 


smoothly, teachers receive a 


price list of art materials avail- 


able from regular stock There 
is at present a supplementary 
art fee of $1.00 per child 
which we hope to dispense with 
soon Class enrollment deter- 
amount of the art 


allotment, and 


mines the 
tear he rs 


most 


stay within their budget and 


keep itemized accounts of theit 
expenditur s Special projects 
such as ilk-screened curtains 
for classrooms are paid lor 
from a special fund supple- 
mented by the P.T.A 
Materials are 


quarterly b iSIS 


ordered on a 
although some 
teachers order in September for 
the entire year, since there is 
ample storaut space in oul 
classrooms. Each teacher makes 


out her own requisition. 


Want to Try It 2) 





We utilize serap and low-cost materials to 
create interesting, exciting art projeets. 


A study in form, texture, and desi: 


m turns 


into an exciting creative adventure when bits of 


cloth, pape ¢ corrugated boards, sandpaper and 
wire are utilized Scraps of lace, string, rib 
bons, beads, sequins, net, jewelry, flowers, and 


| 


other materials are always in demand 


Experimenting with papel results In interest- 
ing studies in paper sculpturing, mosaics, three- 


dimensional people and storybook characters, 
papier-maché animals, masks, and puppets 


lin cans cut into strips and twisted into in 


aluminum foil fluted o 


decorated with 


teresting shapes ; cut 


into medallions; paper cups 


paint, colored paper, beads. or sequin bits ol 
plastic heated and bent into exciting forms: bal- 
loons covered with starched string colorec 


plastic straws: and numerous othe projects re 


sult in intriguing, imaginative ornaments 


Ceramic medallions; plaster jewelry; bottles 


marbleized with oil paint; small mosaic tiles 
from scraps ol tile, broken dishes, glass, buttons 


beads, small mats: fascinating mobiles: wall 
hanvines ol burlap with designs worked in col- 
ored such result in real 


String projects can 


works of art and require little money 


Each teacher strives to develop a sensitivity 
to artistic selection and to guide her pupils in 
understanding interpretung, and enjoyin art 
She recognizes that art is a medium of self- 
expression for all, not just for a talented few 
In turn, our art supervisor is vitally interested 
in all areas of the curriculum 

So closely is art involved with our science, so- 
cial studies, and reading that we find them e: 
pressed through the medium of art as evidenced 
by the illustration on this pag Otten, how- 
ever, we just indulge in art for art's sake 

How do I sum it all up? Long-range plan 
ning, coopt ration among teachers, coordination 
with a central art consultant service, all result 
in a school art program that is genuinely mean- 
ingful and gratifying to everyone teachers prin- 


cipals, art consultant, parents, and children 
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ee and inexpensive 
‘ 5 MATERIALS 


Cut out each coupon separately and mail A// in One enve- 


lope—with any reauired remittance—to Coupon Service, 
THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
—_—_——  —_——— ll le CUT APART HERE —_—— — ee 
COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA offers free to any teacher either of the 
two booklets listed below. Each contains valuable teaching aids from the 1958 
Compton's Only one booklet to a teache Be sure to check the one desired 
Teaching Science or [_) Progress in Transportation 308 
Neme PR a TY GieSS covessovscese 
BOO GP TAA, avcccssncccdanvcscdescsedocdacecceotesecscececsecconvcoesssecceccesscceesess 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
—_— —— ee — — meme SUT RAT ER eee ee 
PRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send First Books Chart advertised in this issue 
of The Instructor, and latest lists 553 
Name Pa oT PEC PT TTT TT TT TTT TT TTT Tee Grade 
BOGGS GF ELD, . +.6900600000000550h0s 0650600600 8ebeeesonessbsesocooccece No. Pupils 
City Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— ss — a — a CUT APART HERE — — —_—  — ee 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY Yes, | would like to add new delight and more 
variety to my ert and craft classes with your Pra 3 baesic « materials Please 
send me the lates! literature and idea sheets 222 
Name ‘ s Grade 
DOGS? GH BAB. coccccccccescssesoccesscccesececeseeses No. Pupils 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
—_— — ee — = = CUT APART HERE ee wee ee 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. T1 4. Please send FREE Bullet Magic Marke 
Schoo! Bulletin describing teacher's use 596 
Neme ‘ Grade 
Street of B.D. ....cceceees No. Pupils 
City Z State Ins. 4-58 
— — —_— —— CUT APART HERE — — — — —[— — 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 0-133 Please send me a ple envelope 
complete informa about your Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, as described 
advertisement on Page 3 328 
Name ‘ a TYP Grade ....655. 
tM M ! MPPPPPTTTITITITITITITITIITITTTLITITITITTi iii iiiriiiiiitire ete 
ty Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— -- — — —_— — CUT APART HERE _— —_ —_—_— — ee ee 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., DEPT. Ti-31 Piease send FLO-MASTER 
SCHOOL BULLETIN ustrating many weys @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER 
FELT TIP PEN 377 
Neme RIN a TY SUED coccessce 
BOv@O? OF B.D. cccccccccccccccececccccccceceececssccesceseeecesecececceses No. Pupils ... 
y Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— —_— eee ee CUT APART HERE —_ —  —_—— 
THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM | enclose 10c. Please send me the set of ‘Ani 
mal Ca re color pr the album which to mount them, the ustrated handbook 
Fun with Birds end enroll me as &@ member with privileges des bed » pege 7 348A 
Name a a Grade 
er@O? OF B.D. ccccccccdcccccccccceccccoecesocesecosecconcccsscccssesesess No. Pupils 
OY covscccccccesececsececeesececsceseseeeoeosooeosooes Zone ....«.+. State Ins. 4-58 
—_— —_— <—— «= =<—— == «== CUT APART HERG — j]=—1 «op oe oo oe oe 
THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik- 
tack Miracie Discs | enclose 25¢ 
420 
Neme . R TYPE «+ ceccccsecccceseessces ee 
Soseet OF B.D. cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccsccccccccccccecccecesescocececcesesoesecs 
OP cccccdcecdocccescococenseveoscesoocesosss Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— — = = «== «= «= GU AMAT HER «= = «= == == =o «os 
BETTER VISION INSTITUTE. Please send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color 
plus Special Teacher's Manual. If not satisfied | will return chart in 10 days for full cash 
refund | enciose $1.00 602 
PRREED ccccocescecescesoseosesees RINT OR TYPRs cc cccccccccccccccccccecece ree 
Berea? OF B.D. cocccccccccccccccccccccccccecccecccccoecesosce PTT TTT TTT TTT et No. Pupils 
OY ccccccccccccccecososccoccecocsccococoecces Zone State Ins. 4-58 
— _- a — —_ _ _ CUT APART HERE — ae — os — — _— 
BLACKFOOT INDIAN PORTFOLIO. Please send me ...... Blackfoot Indian Portfolios as 
described in the St. Pau! Book & Stationery Co. ad on Page 96 }] | enclose $2 for each 
portfolio ordered 178 
PSTD cocccccescoovepecocers PRINT OR TYPEs cc ccccccccscccccscccoccecs GURGD coceceocesss 
Goons? Or A.B. cccccccceccccecccccccccecccccccvcccocceccoccccccesecoscooccce No. Pupils 
CHPY ccccccenseeeseseeeeeseeeees Zone State Ins. 4-58 
—_— — — — — —_ _ CUT APART HERE — oe — _— — —_— — 


Coupons: pages 84, 86, 88, 94, 96, 98, 100, 102. 
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What American Children 
Should Know about Our 
Countries 
(Continued from page 80) 


Our songs are noble in spirit, and tell 
the beauty of our jungles, rivers, birds, 
and epi past. 

Some Paraguayan women 
lovely textile called “The 
which means “spider fabric 
patience is needed to make 
Only a few people know the secret of 
making it, and teach their 
daughters. 

When I return to Paraguay, it will 
be wonderful to he Ip the children bet- 
ter because of having studied in the 
United States. Nitza de Benitez 


make a 
Nanduti” 
* Much 


this lace. 


mothers 


Comments from the Advisers 
about This Project 


[he educators participating in this 
Latin-American Project include two 
directors of rural nermal schools, two 
zone supervisors, three elementary 


principals, five elementary classroom 


teachers, and five supervisors of special 


areas. 
The program in the United States 
includes the academi study ol 


elementary school curriculum § areas; 


an extensive program of held trips to 


schools and places of cultural mterest 
throughout the eastern and the mid 
western part of the United States; and 
an internship program for each partici- 
pant to get firsthand experience in a 
position comparable to the one he 
erves or will serve in his country. 


Anthony N. Baratta 
Project Coordinator, SUTC, Geneseo 


The State University Teachers Col- 
lege at Geneseo is proud to be identi- 
fied with our federal government's at- 


te mpt to bring about ex« hange of ideas, 


{ 


Kn wledac ol cultures, and sharing ol 
professional know-how through this 
International Cooperation Admuustra- 
tion Latin American Project. 

In this day when most eyes are 
turned eastward and spaceward, it is 
very easy to neglect the heritage of 
cooperation in international affairs 
which our north and south continents 


have enjoyed. What better way is there 
ment this fine relationship than to 
have teach to- 
gether, sharing their hope and dreams 
for children in their 
Dean Lawrence Park 

Project Manager, SUTC, Geneseo 


to « 


rs living and working 


countries? 


Experimenting with Sound 
(Continued from page 82) 


an be sterilized, milk pasteurized, or 
vg scrambled without breaking the 


an ¢ 


shell if exposed to ultrasonics. High- 
frequency waves have been used in 
brain surgery without opening the 
skull. Ultrasonics has been known to 
lear fog and smoke, and perhaps 


ities with smog problems may con- 
sider this potential. It appears to have 
even greater application in the world 
if tomorrow. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Books— 

Baer, Marion E.: Sound: An Experi- 
ment Book (Holiday House, 1952 
Blough, Glenn O.; and Huggett, Albert 
J.: Elementary School Science and 
How to Teach It, Chapter 22-A 

The Drvden Press, 1955 > 
Parker, Bertha Morris: Sound. A Bas- 
ic Science Unitext booklet (Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1953). 


Films _ 
Vature of Sound, color, and black and 
white (Coronet Films). 


Sound Waves and Their Sources, black 
and white (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc.), 








| 













This copyrighted seal on a color prod- 
uct or its container tells you it is 
nontoxic and meets quality standards. 


St. Andrew’s . . . oldest stone church in 
continuous use in Western Canada... 
was founded by Archdeacon Wm. 


Cochrane.Upon death, friends carried 
his coftin 70 miles for burial at his be- 
loved church, where buffalo hide kneel- 
ing benches recall pioneer church days. 











. 
CANADAS 
Land of Vacation Contra5tS 
See history unfold a 







before your very '% 
eyes! Visit famed 
Lower Fort Garry.. 
beautitul St. Boni- 
face Basilica...and 
other mementos of 
an age when great 
men pioneered and 
prayed in a vast 
wilderness, 


Here you'll play at 

friendly resorts... & 
enjoy Canada's } 
finest fishing... 
shop for bargains 
in British woollens, 
china, silver. Ex- 


cellent accommoda- 
tion at very reason- 
able rates. 


FREE BOOKLET 


"City of the 
& “s Rivers”’...a 56- 
‘2P page illustrated 
f history of the roar- 
ing North-west... 
a saga of pioneer 
6-sa days! 

i 


Bureau of Travel and Publicity, 
837 Legislative Building, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Name 








a Fe 


———— State 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVENTURE ! 


te 
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Dear Miss Owen: prints can be obtained free by 
The picture on your’ February writing directly to Field Enterprises 
Instructor resembles so much our Educational Corporation, Merchan 





Jimmy who played the violin, but who dise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Hlinois. 
to our sorrow died of leukemia last 
summer... It was a source of comfort = 
to both me and my husband, 
Mrs. Margaret MeCue, Louisiana Dear Miss Owen: 
The Good Spee h Feature 
was the best ever. 


Gertrude Peters, Pennsylvania 


(Feb., p. 
... A picture the children loved—not 59) 
a valentine, but certainly one that had 


the air of it. 


Mrs. Raoul Holiday, Washington A real help. 

Sam Arnott, Oklahoma 

Well, well! What's the matter with 
The Instructor's February cover? No . tremendous for classroom teachers. 
Lincoln, no Washington, no Valentine Bernice Rankin, Lowa 

Day. Don't you care any more? 

Bill Byers, Kansas If you are using this material, be 
sure to turn to page 78 in this issue 
To the MeCues we sent a framed for some small corrections. A few 


picture, to Mrs. Holiday we say thank reprints are still available. 
you, and Bill Byers got a valentine 


in the mail, * 


ae Dear Miss Owen 

. in the bibliography (in the Speech 
Feature), records for use of the teach- 
ers include an album by Louise Scott 
called Listening Time, and the dealer is 


Dear Miss Owen: 
I want to thank you for the feature 
“Every Class Can Study the Geophysical 


Year.” Please send me twenty copies listed as the Bowmar Records Com- 
for my upper-grade teachers. pany, 4921 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
», R. Ellis, Georgia Los Angeles, California. 


Bowmar is the recording agent for the 
and the Webster Publishing 
Company is the owner of the records 
ind all the rights. . . Perhaps your of- 


Apparently many of you did not records 
notice that this feature was sponsored 


by World Book Encyclopedia. Re- 


fices might run a notice that these Lis- 

tening Time records should be ordered 
from Webster Publishing Company. 

E. Quentin Johnson 

Webster Publishing Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 


In other words, for quick delivery 
on these records if you are not in the 
California area, order from Webster 
Publishing Company. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My children were pleased to see the 
ideas for a Mardi Gras party (Feb., 
pp. 102-103). We planned our party 
and made many of the festoons you de- 
scribed. Little did we realize you were 
sending us an even bigger surprise. 
When Mardi Gras came we had the first 
many of my children had ever 
and straight from your locale. 

Mrs. Paul Goode, Louisiana 


show 


Never let it be said that The 
Instructor does anything halfway. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Elizabeth Grafs answer to a_prob- 
lem of the gifted in your February 
Instructor (p. 36) is the most amazing 
response I have ever heard. It is a 
combination of social snobbery and 
educational medio rity. 

Joseph M. Carmody, Manitoba 


We take sharp issue with you. It 


was a sane solution backed up by 
actual experience. 
* 
Dear Miss Owen: 
How do we get one of those mail 


earts shown in the February Instructor 
page 38) for our town? Our mailmen 
walk at least four miles a day, and we 
have a first-class post office, too. 

Mrs. Esther Carson, Maine 


They are already in use in test 
areas. Yo postmaster will know 
about the chances for equipping your 
community, and of course you can 
always write your Congressman, 





* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Just who, in your opinion, should run 
the schools? I get fed up with your ad 
vocating student government at the ele- 
mentary level (Feb., p. 113). What will 
they be when they're seniors in high 
school? School directors? 

Mrs. Paul Segarus, Massachusetts 


If the children are running your 
school, beware! Nothing could be 
move alarming. In the project de- 


scribed, the children carried on ae- 


tivities appropriate to their own ma- 


turity level. 
* 
Dear Miss Owen: 
I want to tell you how one read- 


er ot The Instructor goes about reading 
it. This is true, as my husband will 
testify. He memorizes Field and Stream 
and he claims that | memorize The 
Instructor. 1 don't exactly. First I 
glance through it while | walk home 
from the mailbox. Then I start dinner, 
leafing hurriedly unwatched 
boiling pots. After dinner coffee, 1 re ad 
an article or two which demands imme- 


between 


diate reading. Do dishes. Bathe chil- 
dren. Read to children. Bedtime for 
children. Turn off TV, sigh of relief, 
and start reading in earnest, which 
means from cover to cover. And I con- 
fess I do tear things out for my files 
since if I don’t I may not be able to 


find them as quickly as | need them 
I wish I could list all ideas | have used 


of yours. 
Marilyn J. Fais, Ohio 
We'd be too modest to print this 
letter except that it is a plug for 
Field and Stream, too. 








Canada’s only stainless steel streamliner takes you 
along the Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles 
of ever-changing scenery. Montreal and Vancouver and 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll be entering a new Ask your travel agent about 


vacation world! First, perhaps, you'll relax in your com- 
fortable armchair. Later you might stroll to the intimate cities in the U.S. and Canada 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Then you can enjoy an 
inexpensive meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or make 
reservations for the finest Canadian cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. WORLD'S GREATEST 


Tbe Canadian is famous for ultra-modern luxury. Coach, Railways + Steamships « Airlines - Hote 


tourist, or first class, every seat is reserved at no extra fare. 
The Canadian is in daily service all year long between 


Canadian Rockies or see Canadian Pacific in principal 


Toronto and Vancouver. 
all-expense tours in the 


TRAVEL SYSTEM 


sation Express 
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Qnttoducing T ~~ a 
The Instructor Kit on 
a brand-new classroom aid - based on a survey ‘ , 
of current health textbooks and 
curriculum requirements - that includes a study OC [) 
of how the body functions 


EACH KIT INCLUDES: 


















wing a primary t tem. 
TI rry put r Kiet iiitustraTed a } npliy W 
One te he manual. 
Merve Gens Musto Colt 
Ca J 
@ a 
THE CHARTS PROVIDE: yo 
E ; 7 aa " si } 
ihe charts are accurate, detailed f t They bus 
pr ) y n by the CELLS 
er t w t nalkboard | - 7 “ . 
outline e body ided m jraw that the child can see . 
the part tudied in relation t the wi e Then re important areas are li } oe eo 
d } t ema e. Simple labeling in large type. Printed on a ef) 
turdy white board. Reinforced gummed cloth hangers are included in each set. nie 
iim A MAA 
NORMAL BODY BUILDS 
THE CHILDREN'S BOOKLETS PROVIDE: 
, : , te S of ' ' . on Abe 
The children’s | Llet introduces the var tudies of the body and contains an 5) 
srticle on each oft the ten toy The | written in language the 
iren can easily read and und stes interest, gives an over- 
déscript 1 of ¢ nh part of tne ¢t 1y, ana pr r€ wctivities and research 
v f ty ut Dy Themsé € [ i beain with 
iren know and, as the study proare e reterence is made to 
been learned rather than to materials yet to be learned. 
THE TEACHER'S MANUAL PROVIDES: 


This manual serves as your guide. It provides pertinent material and background 
which will arise. The 


infor } yt } 3 7 NSW } 

suagestions for planning and organization are based on the experiences of successful 

health teacher ine a vity and re } f ut tT ' needs of varied Actual Chart Size 21/4” x 281,” 
eurst Sections have been arranged in a sequence satisfactory to most teachers. 


prepared by 
JOHN H. SHAW upplementary 


Professor of Health and Physical Education your General 


Syracuse University 
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plus 


30 Pupil Booklets 
and Teacher's Manual 


The Charts cover 
10 Study Sections 


@ The Human Body 
® The Skeleton 

€) The Muscles 

€) The Nerves 

© The Brain 

© Circulation 

€2 Respiration 

© Digestion 

© The Glands 

( The Senses 


Each Kit $15.00 


Program for 


Pet eee eee ee eee 


10 BIG Charts in each Kit 


actual size 21)’x 281 


-and printed in color as you 
see it here 







See ee 


t F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvile, NY. | 


Please send me copies of the new 
Instructor Kit on The Human Body @ $15.00 each 


Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Enclosed is $......, payment in full. 5 
ler ' ta ling Ch 


ostage Prepaid on Cash Orders Credit Orders Subject P e i Handling ' 


DD ce ois cad 


Health Curr iculum : pion 


' ) 
ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 


















YOUR VACATION DREAMS 
TOGETHER... 


INEw MAEx! 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





tion wonderland one of America’s most historic and 


1 a unique con ation of 1. Cool mountain streams are yours to 3. Maria, world famed San Ildefonso 
auty, old world charm. old west enjoy in many parts of New Mexicc potter, shows her wares to visitors 
nant inusual celebrations and actly ncelude Algn, 2. Taos is one of eighteer upied 4. Carlsbad Caverns National Park is one 
enciad Mountains, Spectacular rock lormations, the und nd Indian pueblos in the state today f the area's major attractions 

Tall vial 1 ot Cat Isbad Laver! Nat OT al Park ana the fasc inating 


mystery of White Sands, rewarding visits to eight other National §. Horseback riding in the high mountains is enjoyed by nearly everyone 





( ranct i in ] re Ss 1! 
7 1 ns ) ‘ “ 
FS VACAtION t OCs I ' t pue reserva Send coupon for new, 
cel nials and arts and crafts. Visit 17th century Spa S 
and mis ns. Explore ghost towns and prel ! ruins, roam t 
) il land of Coronas Kit Carson. Bil the Kid. Oy ist if WW 
frien relaxing New Mexico. Fine highways fi historic ti 
oO Task ating shops, restaurant rt I I and to evel 
type of modern accommodation to suit your pleasure and your budget 
PLANNING ADVANCED STUDY THIS SUMMER? Lint your Summer School 
Cour vith ideal recreational opport Aa } t j for 














Piease Print 





